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Richard  ^ker 


Represented  by  the  Tiber  de  Nagy  Gallery 

724  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  212  262  5050  tibordenagy.com 


MARC  JACOBS 


IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  RETURN  OF 
THE  BEAUX  ARTS  BALL 

OCTOBER  29  201  I 

TOWN  HALL  AUDITORIUM  PROVINCETOWN 


WWW.MARCUACOBS.COM 


BAILEY  BOB  BAILEY 


JIM  PETERS 


IRENE  UPTON 


508.487.1153  494  commercial  street  provincetown  ma  02657  www.artstrand.com 


SUMMER  SALON 


Maurice  Freedman,  Bay  Studio,  1 959,  oil  on  canvas,  30  x 40  inches 


ROSEBASILE*ROBERTBEAUCHAMP-BYRONBROWNE*DANIELBRUSTLEIN 
FRITZ  BULTMAN  • PETER  BUSA  • GIORGIO  CAVALLON  • OLIVER  CHAFFEE 
EDWARD  CORBETT  • EDWIN  DICKINSON  • NANNO  DE  GROOT  • DOROTHY 
EISNER  • RICHARD  FILIPOWSKI  • WILLIAM  FREED  • MAURICE  FREEDMAN 
JAMES  GAHAGAN  • JOHN  GRILLO  • CHAIM  GROSS  • JACK  HALL  • MYRNA 
HARRISON ‘HANS  HOFMANN ‘LESTER  JOHNSON*  KARL  KNATHS- BLANCHE 
LAZZELL‘PHILIPMALICOAT‘GEORGEMCNEIL‘LILLIANORLOWSKY‘HAYNES 
OWNBY  • MYRON  STOUT  • KENNETH  STUBBS  • GRACE  MARTIN  TAYLOR 
JACKTWORKOV‘TONYVEVERS‘E.  AMBROSE  WEBSTER -AGNES  WEINRICH 


ACME  FINE  ART  AND  DESIGN 

38  Newbury  St.  Boston  MA  021 16  617.585.9551  info(2)acmefineart.com  www.acmefineart.com 


The  20n  Season,  Curated  and  Directed  by  Kevin  Rita,  Features  a Mixture  of  Historic 
and  Contemporary  Exhibitions  with  an  Emphasis  on  Paintings  and  Works  on  Paper 


SEASON  PREVIEW 

May  27th-June  16th 

Gallery  Artists  and  Selections 
from  Invited  Artists  and  Historic 
Provincetown  Works 

ECSTATIC  SUMMERS 

June  17th-June  30th 

Gandy  Brodie  and  Friends:  Robert 
Beauchamp,  Nanno  de  Groot, 
Mary  Frank,  Lester  Johnson, 

Jay  Milder,  Jan  Muller,  Anne 
Tabachnick,  and  Bob  Thompson 

ON  THE  EDGE 

July  Ist-July  14th 

Hamptons  Artists  in  Provincetown: 
Gregory  Botts,  Robert  Harms, 
Mary  Heilmann,  and  Billy  Sullivan 

EAST  SIDE 

July  15th-July  28th 

Bill  Rice  and  Friends:  Barbara  Ess, 
Francie  Lyshak,  Richard  Morrison. 
Mark  Tambella,  and  David 
Wojnarowicz 


FIGURAL 

July  29th-August  11th 

Ghuck  Bowdish,  Katherine 
Bradford,  Kurt  Knoblesdorf, 

Sam  McKinniss,  and 
Tabitha  Vevers 

OUTERMOST 

August  12th-August  25th 

Eric  Aho,  Peter  Hutchinson, 

Peter  Joyce.  Sangram  Majumdar, 
Daniel  Ranalli,  and  Stuart  Shils 

ABSTRACTED 

August  26th-September  8th 

Peter  Acheson,  Elizabeth 
Gourlay,  Peik  Larsen, 

Sarah  Lutz.  Erik  Schoonebeek, 
and  Maria  Walker 

SEASON  REVIEW 

September  9th-October  10th 

Gallery  Artists  and  Selections 
from  Invited  Artists  and  Historic 
Provincetown  Works 


Gallery  Location: 

288  Bradford  Street 
Provincetown.  MA  02657 
508-487-7700 
kr@dnagallery.com 
www.dnagallery.com 

Gallery  Hours: 

June  17th-September  9th: 
11-8  daily  * May  27th-June 
16th/September  10th- 
October  10th:  11-5.  Friday. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  * 
Opening  Receptions  on 
Friday  evenings:  6-10  pm 

Left:  Gandy  Brodie  (1925-1975) 
Untitled  (Provincetown)  c.  1964 


Selections Jrom  the 

The  Barker  Collection 

on  view  this  summer  at 

gallery  ehva 

508  487-0011 
galleryehva.com 
74  Shank  Painter  Road 
P.O.  Box  1426 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

bakkerart.com 
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AVERY** 

BAUMBACH* 

BROWN* 

BROWNE 

BURLIUK 

BUSA 

CLYMER 

CHAFFEE 

W.M.CHASE 

DE  GROOT* 

De  MARTINI 
DICKINSON 
DIEHL 
DOW 

GARLOCK* 

GELB* 

GILMORE 

GRANT 

GUCCIONE** 

HAWTHORNE 

HEINZ 

HENSCHE 

HOFMANN 

HONDIUS 

KAPLAN 

KNATHS 

LANE* 

LAZZELL 

LAWSON  GAYLOR** 

LEIGHTON 

L’ENGLE** 

LINDENMUTH 

LOEB 

MALICOAT 

MANSO* 

MARANTZ* 

MARS 

MASIELLO* 

McKAIN 

MERINOFF* 

MOFFETT 

MOTHERWELL** 

MULLER 

NADELMAN 

NORDFELDT 

PALMER 

PHILLIPS* 

ROSS 

ROTHSCHILD 

SIGISMUND* 

SIMON 

SOUIRE 

STERNE 

TWORKOV 

WARTHEN 

WALKOWITZ 

WEINRICH** 

WILSON* 

WHORF 
ZORACH 
and  others. 

'Estate  Representation 
"Collection 


SPECIALIST  IN  EARLY  & CONTEMPORARY 
PROVINCETOWN  ART  FOLK  ART 
AND  FINE  JEWELRY 

"HISTORY  LIVES  ON  OUR  WALLS" 


JULIE 

HELLER 


Oliver  Chaffee 


Two  locations  offering  an 
eclectic  selection  of  work 
from  the  Town’s  past  and 
contemporary  artists. 


BJO  Nordfeldt 


Jan  Muller 


11  AM-11  PM  DAILY  IN  SEASON 
ALWAYS  BY  APPOINTMENT 
508-487-2169 


JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 
2 GOSNOLD  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
(Town  Landing  on  the  beach, 
across  from  ADAMS) 


JULIE  HELLER  EAST 
465  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
(Across  from  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum) 


On  the  web: 


Offering  Estate  Representation 
& Individual  and  Collection  Appraisals. 
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FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 

in  Provincetown 


Renowned  seven-month 
residency  program  for 
emerging  artists  and  writers. 


10  weeks  of  creative  writing  and  visual 
arts  workshops  taught  by  award-winning 
faculty  in  a stunning  location. 


Unique  low-residency  collaboration 
with  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Art  and  Design  (MassArt). 


24PearlStreet,  FAWC's  new  online  writing 
program,  featuring  workshops  led  by  acclaimed 
poets  and  writers  that  help  you  do  your  best 
work  - wherever  you  are,  whenever  you  want. 


Free  readings,  art  talks  and  exhibitions  - and 
special  ticketed  events  - at  the  Work  Center  and 
in  Boston  and  New  York  throughout  the  year. 


Support  the  Work  Center  and  be  part  of  a 
dynamic  community  dedicated  to  enriching  the 
future  of  contemporary  art  and  literature. 


i 


FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 

in  Provincetown 

24  Pearl  Street  | Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.9960  | info@fawc.org 
www.fawc.org 


MassDevelopment 


Bankof  America' 


Ihiild  ( n*.iic  In 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Courv 


Funding  for  FAWC  provided  by  the  Massachusetts  Culturai  Facilities  Fund,  a program  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  administered  through  a collaborative  arrangement  between 
MassDevelopment  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council. 

The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  is  an  equal  opportunity  provider,  and  employer. 
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William  Papaleo,  Amalfi  Coast,  Italy,  2010,  three  panels,  oil  on  canvas 


ALLERIES 


WOHLFAR' 


WASHINGTON,  DC  y \J  PROVINCETOWN 

Fine  Art  Dealers  ^ Established  ifi)90 
www.wohlfarthgalleries.com  508.487.6569  ^ 202.526.8022 
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Ellen  Sinel,  Trees  from  a Moving  Train,  //,  2010,  40  x 52  inches,  oil  on  canvas 


Elleries 


WOHLFAR 


WASHINGTON,  DC  \J  \j  PROVINCETOWN 
Fine  Art  Dealers  ^ Established  iS)T>o 


www.wohlfarthgalleries.com  ^ 508.487.6569  ^ 202.526.8022 


Henry  Philips 


The  Hensche  Collection 


Philip  N.  Desmarais 
P.O.  Box  621,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.237.3350  • philip@henryphilipsgallery.com 


The  Lousiana  Mud  Head  - Henry  Hensche  • Collection  of  Mr.  Philip  N.  Desmarais 


Hawthorne  School  Mud  Heads™ 

www.HenryPhilipsGallery.com 

By  Appointment 


ALDENGALLERY 


1 423  Commercial  Street  www.aldengallery.com  t 508.487.4230 
I Open  year  round-daily  during  season 


JOERG  DRESSLER 


CATHERINE  MCCARTHY 


pwTir 

' " r 


LAURENCE  YOUNG 


|uly  1-21 
ANNE  SALAS 
ROBERT  GLISSON 
LINDA  REEDY 

July  22  - August  1 1 

LAURENCE  YOUNG 
MARC  CIVITARESE 
ROBERT  MORGAN 

August  12  - September  i 

JOERG  DRESSLER 
CATHERINE  MCCARTHY 

September  2-22 
KEVIN  CYR 
ALICE  DENISON 

September  23  - January  2,  2012 

AUTUMN  GROUP  SHOW— 
work  by  gallery  artists  and  guests; 
Ed  Christie,  Marc  Civitarese, 

Kevin  Cpr,  Cathleen  Dalep, 

Alice  Denison,  Joerg  Dressier, 

Robert  Clisson,  Paul  Kellp, 

Catherine  McCarthp,  Robert  Morgan, 
Mark  Palmer,  Linda  Reedp, 

Anne  Salas,  and  Laurence  Young. 
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Cove  Gallery 

Chatham  tV  Wellfleet 


Debby  Krim  ''Colors  of  White" 
Chatham  and  Wellfleet 


578  Main  St.  Chatham  MA  02633  508-348-1581 

15  Commercial  St.  Wellfleet  MA  02667  508-349-2530 

www.covegallery.com  covegallery@msn.com 


Mike  Wright 
Mike  Ware 
Helen  Shulman 
Marian  Roth 
Jimmy  Rhea 
Cherie  Mittenthal 
Tamiko  Kawata 
Conny  Hatch 
Giles  Ford 
Kyle  Damon 
Sally  Brophy 
Diane  Brawarsky 


K3BALT 

GALLERY 

366  COAAMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN 
508.487.1132 
KOBALTGALLERY.COM 


WELLFLEET 
The  Art  Gallery  Town 


Gallery  and  Restaurant  Guide  Available 

Sitoll  ihroiigh  the  village  and  enjoy  one  of  the  most 
eompiehensive  eollections  of  art  on  Cape  Cod. 
Join  gallery  receptions  on  Saturday  evenings. 


West  F.nd  Wiitcrview 


\.  I’aul  rililKTto 


Discover  Cor  tile  Art 


CORTILE 


2.‘K)  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA  ()2(J57 
.508. 487.4200  cortilegallery.com 
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Manuel  Pardo  Stardust  Series,  "Tea  by  the  Sea"  2011,  14"  x 11  1/2"  Artists  copyright  ® 2011 


gary  marotta  fine  art 

452  commercial  street,  g-1  provincetown,  ma  o2657 
T 617  854  5262  E garymarottafineart@comcast.net 
W garymarottafineart.com 


HILDA  NEILY  GALLERY 


IVe  invite  you  to  visit 
us  at  our  new  location 


featuring 

Pleiii  Air  oil  paintings  by 

HILDA  NEILY 
ROB  LONGLEY 
BYRNE  MARSTON 


clockwise from  top: 

“Cape  Cod  BayTruro" 

watercolor 

by  Byrne  Marston 

“Beach  Forest” 
oil  on  board 
by  Rob  Longley 

“Summer  in  Provincetown” 
oil  on  board 
by  Hilda  Neily 


374  Commercial  Street  • 508-487-6300  • hildaneilygallery.com 


Kenneth  Stubbs 


Judith  Shahn 


Provincetown 

Art  Association  SUMMER  2011 

and  Museum 

460  Commercial  Street  - Provincetown  MA  02657  508-487-1750  www.paam.org 


EXHIBITIONS 

WILL  BARNET  drawlngs.prints& paintings  KENNETH  STUBBS  paintings 

JOHN  GRILLO  early  watercolors  ROBERT  RINDLER  site  specific  art  BILL  BARRELL  paintings 
JOHN  RAIMONDI  collected  works  BERND  HAUSSMANN  paintings  ARY  STILLMAN  early  works 
JUDITH  TREPP  paintings,  drawings  & sculpture  Members  12x12  Silent  Auction 

PROGRAMS  and  EVENTS 

PAAM  Consignment  Auctions:  June  1 1 & September  1 7 
Secret  Garden  Tour:  July  1 0 Gala:  October  1 
FredI  Schiff  Levin  Lecture  Series  iilmArt@PAAM 
Bart  Weisman  & Guests  Jazz  Dick  Miller  & Guests  Jazz 
Blue  Door  Chamber  Music  & Guest  Artists  PAAM  Circle  Special  Events 

The  Lillian  Orlowsky  / William  Freed 

MUSEUM  SCHOOL  at  PAAM  /§; 

Art  Classes  and  Workshops  offered  year  round.  Call  for  info. 
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Mitchell  Johnson 

Color,  Water  and  Shade 


Munson  Gallery 

880  Main  Street 
Chatham,  MA  OSBSS 

[508]  945-2888 

August  5 - 24,  201 1 

reception  Friday  August  5,  6-7:30 
WWW.  munsongallery.  net 


All  Mitchell  Johnson  catalogs  available  at  Amazon.com 
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Il 


Phil  Smith 

MacMillan  Wharf 
archival  photograph 


THESCHOOLHOUSEGALLERY 

508.487.4800  494  commercial  street  provincetown  ma  02657 
schoolhouseprovincetown.com 


“Something  in  My  Eye,”  2010 
30  X 40  . oil  & digital  collage  on  canvas 


RAY  ELMAN 

COMMISSIONED  PORTRAITS 


“Letting  Loose,”  2010  . 60  x 40  . oil  & digital  collage  on  canvas 


WW  W.  R AYM  0 N D E L M A N .CO  M 
617 . 515 . 2311 

PO  BOX  938  . TRURO,  MA  02666 
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FIGURES 

drawings 

www.michaelprodanou.com 


A'X 


I,  r 


\ 


gail  browne 


contem[)orary  regional  artist 
.364  commercial  street 
provincetown  508.487.6812 


VICTOR 

POWELLS 

WORKSHOP 

Custom  Sandals 
Leather  Design 
Sculpture 

323  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN 
508  487  9075 

www.victorpowellsworkstiop.coni 


M^A.  2010.  #2.  oil  on  linen,  20  x 20  inches 


Kay  Knight  Clarke 

Studio  visits  by  appt. 
Truro:  508-487-0225 
CT:  860-767-0844 

www.kayknightclarke.com 

kclarke3@mindspring.com 


POLLY  COTE 

PRINTS,  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 

REPRESENTED  BY 
CORTILE  GALLERY 

230  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
508-487-4200 

studio  hours  by  appointment 
508-487-838 1 chezcote@comcast.net 


Brian  Larkin 


CouTiu:  Galu:kv 

508-487-4200 
230  Commerical  St. 
Provincetown 


www.brianlarkin.com 


Constance  Black 


connieart@verizon.net 

www.fireandlight.info 

open  studio  by  appointment: 
508-487-3814 


Richard  Pepitone 

Studio 

234  Commercial  Street 
Proxincetown,  MA  02657 
Tel:  508.487.4200 
richard@pepitoneart.com 


STEVE  BARYLICK" available  at  Hutson  Gallery  508.487.0915 


There  is  no  reason 
18"  X 36"  semi-circle 
acrylic  mixed  media 


LAURENCE 

YOUNG 


Alden  Gallery 

Provincetown 

laurenceyoung.com 


Mary  Styer  Holton 


Represented  in  Proi’incetown  by 
Thanassi  Gallery 
234  Commercuil  Street 
308-487-0233 


sryerholtongallery.com 
Also  in  Chesapeake  City,  Ml) 


% 


BOVINE 

DESIGN 

WfB  D6SIGN  FOK 
THE  XKTS  COMMUNITY 


JTUXR.T  CXi^DUNtlC 
STUXICT@80VIN£-Dt$ICN.OR.C 
WWW.BOVINe-DtSICN.OICG 


waicrcdor  by  Kate  Avery 
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REPRESENTED  BV 

helltoWn  Workshop 

Whalers  Wharf  proVincetoWn 

ON  HAND  AND  A SOLO  EXHIBIT  OPENING  AUGUST  5TH 

frying  pan  gallery 

250  COMMERCIAL  ST.  WELLFLEET 
J0EYMARS.COM 


joeyMa«> 


maison 

Honio  Decor  / Gallerv 


Fine  Art 

Interior  Decoration  Consulting 
Gifts  and  Wedding  Registry 
Custom  and  Antique  Furniture 
Custom  reupholstering  and  slipcover 
Custom  drapes,  shades,  bedding 
Outdoor  furniture. 

Home  Decor  / Gallery  368B  Commercial  Street  (Arch  & Johnson),  Provincetown  508-487-0444 


Celebrating  its  1 0^^  anniversary  this  season. 


Kyle  Ringquist  Studio  & Gallery 

349  Commercial  St..  Provincetown.  MA  02657 
508  776-5360 


art@kyleringquistgallery.com 


1 

FRANCO  CATANIA  j 

) 

1 

m 

[ To  Die  For  Studio 

Art  Jewelry  Assemblages  ^ 

) 

MATERIALS:  Bakelite,  Pearls, 
Coral,  Amber,  Dice,  Sterling  & More 
STYLES:  Contemporary, 

Ethnic,  Victorian,  Asian,  Couture 

Whalers  Wharf  - top  floor 

year  round,  by  chance  or  appt 

508.487.6368  / 774.216.9171 

arttodieforonline.com 

JEANNIE 

MOTHERWELL 

JULY22-AUGUST3 
RECEPTION  JULY  22, 7PM 

Lyman-Eyer  Gallery 

j 508.487.3937 

I jeanniemotherwell.com 
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ERNDEN  FINE  ART  SALLERy 

Celebrates  Our  10th  Season  of  Cutting  Edge 
Contemporary  Paintings  4 Photographs 


Tokahiro  Maurno,  Color  Viscosity  #3 


397  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 
508.487.6700  888.304.ARTS 
email:  erndengallery@att.net  www.ernden.com 


THOMAS  ANTONELLI  ANTONELLI  GIARDELLI  GALLERY 

416  Commercial  St  Provincetown.iVlA  508-487-9693 


NOT  ALL  GREAT  WINES 

Come  from  California 


Outdoor  Wine  Tastings  and  Gift  Shop  Open  Daily 
Monday  to  Saturday  11-5  and  Sunday  12-5 
Tours  at  1 and  3 pm  each  day 
1 1 Shore  Road,  North  Truro,  MA  • 508-487-6200 
www.trurovineyardsofcapecod.com 
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I 


TAO  WATER  ART  GALLERY 


352  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown,  MA  • 508-487-8880 
1989  Route  6A,  W.  Barnstable,  MA  • 508.375.0428 


PROVINCETOWN 


MHUUL 

OF  ART 


-profit 


mm 


i}rgauization 


Learning  to  See  Color 

Painting  in  Natiiral  Light 

Classes  in  Portrait,  Figure,  Landscape 
and  Still  Life  in  natural  light. 
Studio  and  Provincetown  locations 
for  adults  and  children. 


2011  WORKSHOPS 


- ■■■-  ■ ' fcj  A. 


Limited  space  available,  please  check  our  site  below 
for  complete  class  information  or  call  508.246.6059 
Email:  info@  capeschoolofart.com 

The  Cape  School  of  Art  admits  students  of  atty  race,  color  and  national  or  ethnic  origin. 


www^.  CapeSchoolofArt.com 


century 

1 9 1 Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-2332  www.centuryshopper.com 


ROMXNCe  . . . WITH  AN  LDCE  • OkICINXL  DCICNS 


304  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown  • MA  02657 
508.487.0708  • michaelscustomjewelers.com 
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^ TR«T//  ^ 
IS  WOT  ” 
A AloNfreR 


a LOVE 

veR® 


Richard  Pepitone 

Above:  “Wild  Things” 
graphite  on  paper  26x19  in. 
Left:  “Rodeo” 

graphite  on  paper  14x16  in. 
pepitoneart.com 


Joey  IVIars  Metamorphosis  of  a Hybrid  Mind  Series 

joeymars.com  pilot  black  ink  and  prismacolor  on  bristol 

SHOP  THERAPY  ALTERNATIVE  LIFESTYLE  EMPORIUM 

Provincetown  Northampton  Pasadena  shoptherapy.com 


supports  the  art  of  Richard  Pepitone  and  Joey  Mars 


rouowm^  TH£  OF  $'upeR5TlT/(jvi  SiiBCoHSttOUS 

TME  M ETA  M^PHOSl  5 Of  THe. 


^ CRf\CKS 
' Bf6lM  TO  fom 
IN  CflRBOM  WoRU> 
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Follow 

usM 


Bubala's 
by  the  Bay 


GU[STHOU5[ 

S Ut1IQU[  ROOMJ 
B[AUTirUL  PRIVAT[  BATU$ 


mAKfA^T  WITH  fiomn 

/■jPOA/S/dA/ 

Difim  WITH  mwo 

fSOMSPM 


GROTTA  BAR 

LIV[  [NT[RTAinM[t1T  $IGnATUR[  DRItIKS 
HOM[  or  "5CR[AM  ALOHG  WITH  BILLY" 


598  <87.7555 


186  COMMERCIAL  SI.  PROVItICETOWh  WWW.EHZOLIVES.COM 


Find  US  on 

Facebook 


~where  artists  meet  to  eat~ 


open  at  11  am  daily 
brunch,  lunch,  dinner 
& bar 

185  Commercial  St. 
508.487.0773 


seriously  fresh 
seafood 
outdoor  patio 
waterview  dining 
live  music, 


to  boot! 
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RINESP 


MARINE  SPECIALTIES  * Cr|i»'«i^o<T^I>jii<iiAi  "SHOP"  > SINCE  1961 

EVERYTItm^'^U  NEVER  KNEW  YOU  NEEDED 

2 3 S COMMERCIAL  ^TnEtr^PRCWINCEfq^N  MA  ASrbS-^S  7-1  7 30 


Angel  Foods 


Organic  Produce  • International  Deli 
Fresh  Meats  & Fish 


Prepared  Foods  & Sandwiches  • In-Store  Bakery 
Natural  & Specialty  Grocery  • Beer  & Wine 

467  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  508  487-6666 
www.angelfoods  .com 
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SEASONAL  RUSTIC  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


‘All  of  our  meat,  fish,  produce  & dairy 
are  from  sustainable  resources  & wherever 
possible  certified  organic  & locally  raised” 

Chef  de  Cuisine  - Mel  Scarberry 
Sommelier  - Peter  Miscikoski 


Delicious  Food.  Unique  Wine. 

Rustic  Hospitality 


ENTERTAINMENT  AND  COCKTAILS  NIGHTLY 


Justin  Bond 

July  22  @ 1 0pm 
July  23  @ 1 0pm 
July  24  @ 9pm 


Leslie  Jordan 

Town  Hall 
Aug  1 1 @ 8:30pm 


Sandra  Bernhard 

Sept  2,  Sept  3,  Sept  4 
7:30pm 


Bobby  Wetherbee 

Thurs  - Fri  - Sat  - Sun 


Debra  & Patrick 

Mon  - Tues  - Wed 


PREFERRED  SEATING  AT  OUR  CABARET  SHOWS  FOR  ALL  CENTRAL  HOUSE  DINNER  PATRONS 
247  COMMERCIAL  ST  • PROVINCETOWN  • MA  • 02657  • 508.487.1430  • WWW.ONLYATTHECROWN.COM 


NAPES 


PROV/NCETOWN'S  MOST  UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 


7 FREEMAN  STREET 


CALL  487-1145  for  reservations 
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Chadington’s 

of  Provincetown 

An  elegant  and  eclectic  mix  of 
home  decor  and  gifts 
with  a touch  of  wit  and  whimsy! 


Decorative  Ceramics  - Nautical  - Wedding 
Gifts  - Fountains  - Garden 

240  Commercial  St  - Provincetown,  MA 
(508)  487-0040 

www.Chadingtonsxom 


topsShop* 


Supports  the  Nation’s 
Oldest  Continuous  Art 
Colony  in  Provincetown 


Shop,  56  Shank  Painter  Road,  Provincetown 
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Put  the  treat  in  your  seaside 
retreat.  Let  us  design  a space  that 
turns  relaxation  into  an  art  form. 
From  stem  to  stern,  our  custom 
interior  design,  architectural 
services  and  fine  furnishings 
reflect  who  you  are,  where  you 
are.  And  always  0000 
welcome  you  home.  0000 


Morpn  B«n)iinin  Franklin 


CLOWN 


This  table  collapses  for  the  fun  of  it! 
It  has  two  uses;  one  for  normal 
function,  and  one  for  laughs. 
Absolutely  one  of  a kind. 

Put  some  fun  in  your  home. 

Brass  bulb  horn  included. 


\ isil  our  showroom 
149  (3/4  mile  nortli  ol  exit  5) 
it  llariistalile,  Cape  Coc  1,  MA 

508.362.2676 


23"  wide  X 82"  long  x 30.25"  high 
By:  R.  Kiusalas 


WWW. we: 


es.com 
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WOMR 

92.1  fm 

provincetown 

outer:~iost 


WFMR 

91.3  fm 

Orleans 

furThermost 


community  radio  womr.org 





It's  the  little  things  thatgriove  vou 


• Daily,  year-round  flights  between 
Boston  and  Provincetown. 


• Ticketing  and  baggage  agreements  with  most 
major  carriers  for  convenient  connections. 


866-CAPE-AIR 


• Our  discount  commuter  bodl«’'dlfe^'ddTtTdr5l 
savings  for  frequent  travelers. 

• Connect  in  Boston  to  over  40  JetBlue  ciTies. 


Cave 


capeair.com 
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Hammer  Architects 

rruro.  MA  508-349-7525 


Truro,  MA  508-349-7525 

Cambridge,  MA  617-876-5121 
www.hammerarchitects.com 


New  Homes,  Renovations,  and  Additions 


WINTER  2012  RESIDENCY  Jan.  6-14 
APPLICATION  DEADLINE  Dec.  15 


W 

WILKES 

l J N I V F R ,S  I T Y 

www.wilkes.edu/creativewriting 


LIVE  THE  WRITER’S  LIFE 

Work  with  a coiiinuinity  ot  professional  writers  to 

learn  the  craft  and  business  ot  writing. 


Home  of  Etruscan  Press  and  SenArt  Films  field  office 


WRITE  WHERE 


YOU  LIVE 


Low  residency 
M.A.  and  M.F.A.  in 
Creative  Writing 


www.wilkes.edu/creativewriting  • (800)  WILKES-L)  Ext.  4534 
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Awards  for  Provincetown  Arts 


FOR  GENEROUS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  201  h 
WE  THANK  THESE  SUPPORTERS 

Anonymous 

Sara  London  and  Dean  Albarelli 

Leonard  Alberts,  MD 

Warren  G.  Alexander 

Dennis  Allee 

Patrick  Allen 

Dr.  Robert  Anderson 

Art’s  Dune  Tours,  Patricia  and  Arthur  Costa 

Katie  and  Robert  Augustyn 

Katharine  Bachman  and  Kathleen  Thurmond 

Elena  and  Will  Barnet 

Richard  and  Margaret  C.  Bartek 

Linda  A.  and  Robert  J.  Begiebing 

Barnett  and  Marilyn  Berliner 

Kristina  Bird 

The  Max  and  Bella  Black  Foundation 


2009  Best  American  Poetry 

2008  Pushcart  Prize  XXXII:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses,  Special  Mention 
2003  Best  American  Poetry 

2003  Pushcart  Prize  XXIX:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 
2002  Distinguished  Short  Stories  of  200 1 

1 998  Best  American  Movie  Writing 

1 996  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  Special  Mention  for  Design  in  1 995 
1 995  Pushcart  Prize  XX:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 
1 994  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content 

1 994  Editor's  Choice  IV:  Essays  from  the  U.S.  Small  Press  1 978-92 

1 994  Notable  Essays  of  1 993 

1 993  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content 
1 993  Best  American  Poetry 

1 993  Pushcart  Prize  XVIII:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 

1 992  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content  & Design 
1 99 1 Best  American  Poetry 

1 99 1 Notable  Essays  of  1 990 

1 989  Print  Certificate  of  Design  Excellence 

1 988  Best  American  Essays 

1 986-99  Over  1 00  Pushcart  Nominations  for  Fiction,  Nonfiction,  and  Poetry 


Richard  T.  Kiusalas 


Peter  Polhemus 


Betty  and  Al  Bodian 
Susan  Rand  Brown,  PhD 
Chris  Bullard 

Robert  and  Yvonne  Cabral 

Carmen  Cicero  and  Mary  Abell 

Jerome  A.  Cohen  and  Joan  Lebold  Cohen 

Anne  Coon  and  CraigJ.  Zicari 

Georgia  M.  Coxe 

Alexandra  Cromwell 

Carole  Ann  Danner 

Bruce  DanzerandTom  Huth 

Vivian  Dickson  and  James  Dickson  III 

Tony  Doniger  and  Liza  Lunt 

Mona  and  Carleton  Dukess 

Timothy  Dyk  and  Sally  Katzen  Dyk 

Wendy  Everett 

Scott  and  Svea  G.  Fraser 

Cynthia  Frawley 

Daisy  Friedman 

Tamson  Gardener 

Christine  Gelineau 

Pilar  Gomez-lbanez 

FayT.  and  Dennis  Greenwald 

Gerald  Gurka 

Wilbur  Hayes 

Robert  Henry  and  Selina  Trieff 
Caroline  Rand  Herron 
Nona  Hershey 
Susan  and  Tonyjackett 
William  Newell  Jones 
Miguel  Junger  and  Ellen  Sinclair 
Karen  Katz 

David  B.  Kay,  the  Max  and  Bella  Black 
Foundation 
Jack  and  Lynn  Kearney 
Eugene  F.  Kelly 


Logan  and  Kay  Knight  Clarke 
Paul  M.  Koch 
Brian  Koll 

Jacqueline  Kroschwitz 
Harriet  and  Dick  Larsen 
Rob  Leaver 
Robert  O.  Leaver,  Jr. 

J.  Michael  Lennon  and  Donna  Pedro  Lennon 

Jeanne  Leszczynski  and  Diane  Dicarlo 

Anne-Marie  Levine 

Michael  Liese 

Jon  Lind 

Jim  Lucason 

Sally  and  Chris  Lutz 

Joey  Mars 

Hilary  Masters 

David  L.  Mayo 

Gail  Mazur 

James  and  Stephania  McClennen 
Stephen  M.  McDonnell  and  Jill  Kearney 
McDonnell 

Jeannie  and  Kevin  McLaughlin 
Robby  McQueeney 
Dermot  Meagher 
Carl  Mellor 

Albert  Merola  andjim  Balia 
Joan  and  Richard  Miller 
Mary  L.  Moore 

Jeannie  Motherwell  and  James  Banks 

Maury  Newburger 

Brooke  Newman 

Joe  Novak 

Mary  Oliver 

Denise  and  Dean  Pappas 
Jane  Paradise 
Richard  Pepitone 


Anna  Poor  and  Francis  Olschafskie 
Julian  and  Mary  Popko 
Michael  Prodanou  and  Constantine  Manos 
John  Raimondi 
Richard  and  Valerie  Rand 
Dennis  Rhodes 
Martha  Rhodes 
Gabrielle  Rilleau 
Alix  Ritchie  and  Marty  Davis 
Peter  N.  Romanelli 
Andrea  and  Harvey  Rosenthal 
Jocelyn  Royal 
Linda  and  Peter  Saunders 
Sandy  Schafer  and  Bernie  LaCasse 
Robert  and  Jane  Schewior 
Heidi  Jon  Schmidt  and  Roger  Skillings 
Michael  Sperber,  MD 
Joyce  and  William  Tager 
Eileen  Tavolacci 

Anne  Taylor  and  Martin  Michaelson 
Judith  Trepp  and  Thomas  Dubs 
Donald  Vaughan  and  Al  Ridgway 
Robert  Violetta  and  Mairead  Hickey 
Sally  Walker  and  Tom  Gilmore 
Barbara  Wasserman 
John  S.  Waters,  Jr. 

Nancy  Webb 

Joshua  Weiner  and  Sarah  Blake 
West  Barnstable  Tables 
Judith  and  Richard  Wurtman,  MD 

NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT 

Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  FOR  the  arts 


FUNDING  PROVIDED  IN  PART  BY 
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Letter  from  the  Managing  Editor 

Each  year,  as  I sit  down  to  write  my  Letter,  I look  for 
inspiration  from  the  articles  I’ve  just  read,  some  theme 
or  unifying  idea  that  brings  synthesis  to  this  issue.  This 
year  I find  myself  marveling  at  the  synthesis  itself,  how 
our  magazine  resonates  with  connections  that  range 
from  words  and  ideologies,  to  literal  families,  and  en- 
compasses everything  in-between.  These  resonances, 
which  weave  through  text  and  images— even  ads— also 
echo  with  themes  from  past  issues,  and  tie  us  to  the 
history  of  Provincetown  itself  I’m  reminded  of  “the 
law  of  attraction,”  like  attracting  like.  Inspiration  be- 
getting inspiration. 

In  our  feature  on  Richard  Baker,  we  see  this  inspira- 
tion in  the  unique  harmony  he  creates  in  his  still  lifes 
and  other  paintings.  His  “book  portraits,”  described 
in  his  own  words  and  in  an  article  by  Mira  Schor,  our 
feature  artist  last  year,  unite  literary  and  everyday  im- 
ages in  unusual  and  iconic  ways.  The  poem  in  this  fea- 
ture, “Why  He  Is  a Painter,”  written  by  Richard’s  wife, 
Elizabeth  Fodaski,  pays  tribute  to  an  artist  who  brings 
reason,  order,  and  beauty— as  well  as  humor— to  the 
most  seemingly  disparate  objects. 

Our  Artists  section  leads  off  with  a series  of  articles 
that  honor  the  contributions  of  the  Del  Deo  family, 
featuring  Salvatore’s  paintings,  Josephine’s  writing, 
and  their  son  Romolo’s  sculptures,  and  recognizing 
the  influence  ofjosephine  and  Sal  in  the  founding  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 

And  any  reference  to  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
must  lead  to  a discussion  of  the  life  and  work  of  Roger 
Skillings,  our  second  featured  artist  this  year.  His  ex- 
traordinary canon  of  work,  over  forty  years  of  writing, 
reflects  the  inspiration  of  his  family  and  honors  the  ar- 
tistic history,  and  colorful  residents,  of  Provincetown. 
One  of  Roger’s  stories,  which  talks  about  his  father,  is 
titled  “Deo  Favente.”  This  translates  to  “with  the  favor 
of  God,”  a phrase  that  intrigues  me  as  it  is  both  a 
blessing  for  what  we  have,  and  a prayer  for  inspiration 
and  survival— which  seemed  particularly  fitting  when  I 
read  this  year’s  installment  of  Roger’s  ongoing  memoir 
about  the  early  struggles  of  the  FAWC,  whose  support 
and  dedication  to  artists  constitutes  a family  aesthetic 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

We  see  contributions  of  the  FAWC  family  shine 
throughout  this  issue.  The  cover  art  includes  images 
related  to  people  involved  with  the  Work  Center; 
our  superlative  new  proofreader,  Elizabeth  Winston, 


worked  at  the  Center;  and  there  are  former  writing  and 
visual  arts  Fellows,  and  their  teachers,  represented  in 
every  section  of  this  issue,  including  our  featured  art- 
ist Richard  Baker  and  Roger  Skillings’s  wife,  the  writer 
Heidi  Jon  Schmidt. 

And,  of  course,  I can’t  possibly  speak  of  fam- 
ily without  mentioning  the  staff  at  Provincetown  Arts. 
Each  year,  Ingrid  Aue,  our  Marketing  Director,  raises 
the  bar  in  her  dedication  and  creativity  in  promoting 
marketing,  advertising,  and  sales.  Irene  Upton,  our 
Art  Director  and  a former  FAWC  Fellow  and  commit- 
tee member,  finds  new  ways  in  every  issue  to  create  a 
design  whose  stunning  visual  story  complements  and 
elevates  the  text.  And  Chris  Busa,  our  founder  and 
publisher,  the  underlying  inspiration  for  this  family 
gathering,  brings  to  this  ongoing  chronicle  his  encom- 
passing vision  of  Provincetown  artists,  who  are  cel- 
ebrated here  on  every  page,  In  every  line. 

One  book  review  this  year  discusses  how  a house 
cannot  be  defined  merely  by  its  walls,  roof,  and  floor 
plan.  In  the  same  way,  a magazine  cannot  be  com- 
pletely defined  by  print  and  image,  words  and  paper. 
Something  is  needed  to  pull  these  pieces  together  and 
give  them  form,  make  them  live.  Certainly,  there’s  a 
unifying  spirit  in  our  staff  and  writers  and  artists,  our 
creative  family.  And  perhaps  part  of  this  undefinable 
alchemy  is,  as  Marshall  Brooks  describes  in  his  article, 
the  “ever  present,  . . . all-powerful  magical  spell  of  the 
Cape  itself.” 

Serendipity.  Like  attracting  like.  Deo  favente. 


Susanna  Ralli 
Managing  Editor 
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The  artSTRAND  gallery  enters  a seventh  season  with  its  annual  port- 
folio project.  This  time  around,  artBAG  has  given  freedom  to  both  the 
gallery  artists,  who  worked  in  their  chosen  medium  without  any  restric- 
tions, and  the  collector,  who  is  able  to  choose  a unique  group  of  work, 
and  place  them  in  a bag  imprinted  with  one  of  Maryalice  Johnston’s 
My  Girls.  This  season  will  also  feature  work  by  nine  guest  artists,  some 
less  familiar  to  the  Provincetown  scene,  and  a new  outdoor  sculpture 
garden,  shared  with  the  Schoolhouse  Gallery. 

James  Bakker,  executive  director  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  and  Prov- 
incetown Museum,  has  organized  a summerlong  exhibition,  Souvenir  of 
Provincetown,  documenting  the  history  of  Provincetown  through  the  art 
collection  of  Helen  and  Napi  Van  Dereck.  Present-day  Provincetown  has 
fewer  year-round  residents  than  it  did  in  its  prosperous  fishing  days  a 
century  ago.  “Helen  and  Napi’s  collection  is  probably  the  single  most 
important  collection  of  historical  Provincetown  art  in  the  country  and 
what  better  way  to  exhibit  it  than  integrated  with  related  artifacts  and 
archival  holdings  from  the  museum  collection,”  he  said.  “From  an  1892 
oil  painting  of  the  Nor'bend  by  Mathy  showing  the  original  Red  Inn  to  a 
1935  watercolor  of  Sunset  from  the  East  End  by  George  Yater,  artists  have 
captured  the  light  and  architecture  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  buildings 
and  wharves  depicted  have  long  since  been  demolished  and  land,  once 
covered  by  beached  boats,  has  now  become  parking  lots.”  The  exhibi- 
tion, which  shows  that  art  outlives  the  scenes  depicted,  also  includes 
a selection  of  dune  paintings  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

Sasha  Chavchavadze’s  new  book,  The  Museum  of  Matches  ( Proteotypes, 
2011),  is  an  adventuresome  personal  history  that  evokes  large  themes. 


MARYALICE  JOHNSTON,  SHOPPINC  BAG  GIRL 
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Artfully  using  the  happenstance  of  pick-up  sticks  with  incendiary  tips, 
along  with  the  lucky  letters  that  tell  a true  story  of  our  roots,  the  author 
randomly  searches  her  soul  in  this  collage  of  memories,  documents,  and 
images.  Especially  featured  are  the  author’s  grandparents,  Nina  (nee 
Romanova)  and  Paul  Chavchavadze,  during  their  time  in  Wellfleet.  The 
book  creates  a vivid  picture  of  the  Cold  War,  when  Sasha’s  father  worked 
for  the  CIA  and  her  mother  had  an  affair  with  President  Kennedy. 

John  DaSilva,  design  principal  with  Polhemus  Savery  DaSilva  Archi- 
tects Builders  in  Chatham,  has  published  a new  book,  Shingled  Elouses  in 
the  Summer  Sun  (Images  Publishing,  2011).  A companion  volume  to  his 
2008  book.  Architecture  of  the  Cape  Cod  Summer  House,  the  new  book  is 
organized  by  element  rather  than  project.  DaSilva’s  text  is  more  about 
house  design  in  general  than  descriptive  of  particular  projects.  Many  of 
the  issues  addressed  concern  the  poetics  of  living  spaces. 

Kerry  and  Tony  Filiberto,  partners  in  the  Cortile  Gallery,  embarked 
m January  for  seventy  days  on  the  road,  intent  on  surveying  the  various 
large  and  small  artists’communities  around  the  country.  They  kept  a 
blog,  which  you  can  read  at  cortilegallery.blogspot.com,  chronicling, 
with  photographs,  their  adventures.  They  “discovered  a cornucopia  of 
art  spots  dotted  along  the  coastlines  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington.” They  “solidly  concluded”  that  Provincetown  could  ally  with  art- 
ists elsewhere,  and  this  fall  the  gallery  will  showcase  a selection  of  artists 
met  during  their  travels. 

Lois  Griffel  is  the  third  director  of  the  legendary  Cape  Cod  School  of 
Art,  which  was  founded  in  1 899  by  Charles  Hawthorne;  continued  under 
the  leadership  of  Hawthorne’s  best  student,  Henry  Hensche,  until  he  died; 
and  now  continues  under  Griffel,  Hensche’s  best  student.  Hensche,  de- 
fending the  lessons  he  learned  from  Monet,  said,  “Babies  are  not  original, 
yet  we  value  each  generation  nonetheless.”  Thus  the  teaching  of  Impres- 
sionist color  theory  has  continued,  less  as  a style  than  a way  of  using 
color  to  reveal  the  effect  of  light  on  objects.  Criffel’s  recent  book  Painting 
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Impressionist  Color  Any  Style,  Any  Medium  (available  at  Amazon)  focuses  on 
fundamental  principles  that  transcend  genres.  The  artist,  who  now  lives  in 
Arizona,  is  visiting  this  summer  to  teach  a workshop  in  early  August  at  the 
Art  Association.  She  will  also  show  work  at  the  Gail  Browne  Gallery. 

John  Grillo,  the  distinguished  veteran  of  West  Coast  Abstraction, 
paralleling  discoveries  in  the  automatism  and  drip-painting  of  his  New 
York  counterparts,  is  showing  the  early  phase  of  a long  career,  open- 
ing this  summer  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum.  The 
hardcover  exhibition  catalogue,  Grillo:  Abstract  Expressionism,  The  Formative 
Years  1946-1948,  with  a foreword  by  Susan  Landauer,  vibrating  with  the 
artist’s  rich  color,  is  the  first  of  three  books  on  Grillo  brought  out  by 
Charles  Fields  Publishing  in  partnership  with  the  Art  Association.  The 
accompanying  monographs  are:  Grillo:  Expressionism,  Figurative  Works,  with 
a foreword  by  Robert  A.  Whyte,  and  Grillo:  Abstract  Expressionism,  Beyond 
the  Fifties,  with  a foreword  by  Donald  Kuspit. 

Mark  Hammer,  architect  with  Hammer  Architects  in  Cambridge  and 
Truro,  is  curating  The  Modern  Tradition:  Cape  Cod  Cottages,  openingjuly  29  at 
the  Art  Association.  The  exhibition  will  compare  and  contrast  the  origi- 
nal Cape  houses  and  the  modern  houses  that  were  built  after  World  War 
II  and  are  unique  to  the  Outer  Cape.  If  the  original  houses  were  built  to 
survive  the  winter,  the  modern  houses  were  built  to  celebrate  the  sum- 
mer, yet  both  responses  offered  simple,  honest,  and  inexpensive  solu- 
tions. On  September  1,  Hammer  will  present  a talk  on  how  a practicing 
architect  balances  the  values  of  competing  traditions. 

Helen  Harrison,  director  of  the  Pollock-Krasner  House  and  Study 
Center  in  East  Hampton,  sent  us  James  Valliere’s  long-asked-for  ac- 
count, Lee  Krasner  and  Jackson  Pollock’s  Legacy,  published  as  an  e-book  by 
the  Stony  Brook  Foundation.  Valliere  was  the  first  researcher  to  work 
with  Lee  Krasner  in  organizing  Pollock’s  catalogue  raisonne,  and  six  of 
his  interviews  with  Pollock  contemporaries  have  been  published  in  Such 
Desperate Joy:  Imaginingjackson  Pollock,  edited  by  Helen  Harrison.  In  the  new 
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book,  Valliere  writes,  “One  evening  we  were  sitting  in  the  living  room  and 
I turned  to  the  bookcase  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
index  them.  The  list  showed  that  Pollock  had  books  not  only  about  art, 
but  also  literature  and  intellectual  matters.  An  unschooled  schoolboy 
would  not  have  had  such  a collection.” 

Sandra  Kraskin,  director  ofthe  Sidney  Mishkin  Gallery  at  Baruch  Col- 
lege, wrote  her  PhD  thesis  on  the  art  of  Ilya  Bolotowsky,  an  artist  who  ex- 
tended the  nonobjective  painting  of  Mondrian  into  an  exploration  ofthe 
diagonal,  and  the  role  ofthe  circle  within  a square  frame;  Bolotowsky’s 
first  wife,  Esphyr  Slobodkina,  is  now  the  subject  of  a monograph  ac- 
companying the  traveling  exhibition  Rediscovering  Slobodkina:  A Pioneer  of 
American  Abstraction  (Hudson  Hills  Press).  Like  many  of  the  women  art- 
ists from  that  period— the  ’30s  and  ’40s— she  is  becoming  more  known 
only  recently,  not  unlike  Lee  Krasner,  whose  biography  by  Gail  Levin  is 
reviewed  in  this  issue.  Slobodkina,  who  became  famous  for  designing 
children’s  books,  believed  that  “early  aesthetic  impressions  become  the 
bedrock  for  a person’s  spiritual  existence.”  Along  with  Bolotowsky,  Slo- 
bodkina was  a founding  member  ofthe  purely  nonobjective  American 
Abstract  Artists,  describing  the  Abstract  Expressionism  of  the  1950s  as 
“the  drip,  splash,  and  smudge  school.” 

Joanne  Mattera,  artist  and  director  ofthe  fifth  annual  International 
Encaustic  Conference,  in  partnership  with  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at 
Castle  Hill,  has  fueled  keen  interest  in  the  use  of  hot  wax  and  pigment 
as  a contemporary  medium:  “It’s  luscious  and  tactile.  And  has  this  little 
secret:  instant  drying  time,  a transition  that  takes  seconds.”  Her  excite- 
ment for  an  ancient  medium  brought  more  than  250  conferees  to  exhibi- 
tions thisjune  at  four  Provincetown  galleries:  Bowersock,  Ernden,  Rice/ 
Polak,  and  Kobalt,  where  gallery  director  Francine  D’Olimpio  curated  the 
conference’s  Juried  show. 
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Alexander  Noelle  is  the  curator  of  The  Tides  ofProvincetown:  Pivotal  Years 
in  America’s  Oldest  Continuous  Art  Colony  (1899-2011),  opening  in  July  at  the 
New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art  in  Connecticut.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains essays  byjames  Bakker, Julie  Heller, Josephine  Del  Deo,  Christine  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Deborah  Forman,  dividing  110  years  into  eight  epochs  that 
produced  one  hundred  notable  artists.  Noelle  writes,  “We  aim  to  show 
that  many  of  the  great  artists  of  the  twentieth  century— including  Stuart 
Davis,  Willem  de  Kooning,  Charles  Demuth,  Red  Grooms,  Edward  Hop- 
per, Jackson  Pollock,  Mark  Rothko,  and  Andy  Warhol— were  inspired  by 
Provincetown,  even  ifthey  were  only  there  fora  short  time.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  New  Britain  Museum  of  Art,  the  country’s  f rst  museum  dedicated 
solely  to  the  collection  of  American  art,  brings  this  study  of  our  oldest 
art  colony  to  the  public.”  Part  of  the  mystery  of  Provincetown’s  vitality  as 
a continuing  dream  is  the  way  it  reinvents  itself  after  being  washed  over 
by  the  crosscurrents  of  competing  art  movements,  cleansed  like  the  sea 
bottom  after  the  tide  recedes.  Next  year  Provincetown  Arts  will  devote  a 
feature  to  the  discoveries  of  the  New  Britain  show.  In  the  meantime.  Cape 
Codders  can  get  a glimpse  of  a related  show  this  summer  at  the  Cape  Cod 
Museum  of  Art  in  Dennis,  Perspectives  on  the  Provincetown  Art  Colony. 

John  Raimondi  is  a well-known  sculptor  who  has  created  an  exem- 
plary collection  ofworks  by  contemporary  artists,  a selection  shown  this 
spring  at  PAAM,  curated  by  the  museum’s  director,  Christine  McCarthy. 
The  exhibition  shows  the  power  of  unconscious  organization  in  the  per- 
sonal collection  of  a practicing  artist.  Raimondi,  in  fact,  believes  “creating 
and  collecting  are  the  same  process.”  Just  as  Raimondi’s  career  ascended, 
so  his  collection  began  to  reveal  the  history  of  his  interests,  which  were 
formed  by  Abstract  Expressionism  and  now  encompass  a range  of  artists 
from  George  McNeil,  to  Gregory  Amenoff,  to  M.  P.  Landis— artists  whom 
Raimondi  first  found  by  attraction  to  their  work,  and  through  the  work 
found  sustaining  friendships. 
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Robert  Rindler  brought  big  excitement  to  the  Art  Association  this  ' 
spring  with  a vast  display  in  the  Hans  Hofmann  Gallery  of  plastic  objects 
collected,  washed,  revalued,  and  placed  in  organized  concepts  based  on 
color,  shape,  and  size,  which  allowed  a second  life  to  materials  otherwise 
lost  in  Outer  Cape  transfer  stations.  His  work,  so  marvelously  inventive, 
is  serious  fun,  surprisingly  instructive,  and  as  life-aff  rming  as  a child’s 
squeal  ofjoy. 

Mary  Sherman,  an  artist  active  in  Boston,  is  bursting  apart  the 
city’s  innate  regionalism  by  emphasizing  international  social  network-  j 
ing  between  artists.  For  four  days  in  April,  her  organization,  TransCul- 
tural  Exchange,  gathered  about  550  artists  from  around  the  globe  for 
a densely  packed  series  of  programs  at  several  venues.  In  the  opening 
panel,  “Launching  Your  Career  Internationally:  Residencies  as  the  Ulti-  | 
mate  Networking  Experience,”  German-born  moderator  Astrid  Hiemer  a 
introduced  Dorothea  Fleiss,  artist  and  director  of  the  Dorothea  Fleiss  i 
East-West  Artist  Association  in  Stuttgart,  who  has  privately  sponsored  a 
yearly  symposium/residency  in  Carei,  Romania,  for  more  than  a decade. 
Fleiss  spoke  of  “the  need  for  artists  groups  to  be  grounded  in  the  tem- 
porary community  and  to  give  back  for  their  hospitality  in  some  way.” 
Hiemer  and  her  partner,  Charles  Giuliano,  publish  Berkshire  Fine  Arts,  a 
lively  bulletin  that,  like  Provincetown  Arts,  is  regional  while  being  rooted  in 
the  larger  world. 

Ned  Sonntag,  Betty  Boop  cartoonist  and  syndicated  artist  for  King 
Features,  was  depressed  recently  about  the  way  the  art  world  was  going. 
“But  then  Rick  Paulus  of  the  Cape  Cod  Calligraphers  Guild  brought  his 
headed-off-to-art-school  son  over  last  Sunday,  where  I gave  the  young  fel- 
low the  whole  story  ofSatire  Fandom,  Underground  Commix,  and  where 
I’ve  taken  those  genres.”  Ned  suddenly  realized,  “I  gotta  write  a book!” 
Indeed,  we  are  waiting  for  this  much-needed  history  of  graphic  arts  now 
evolving  into  graphic  novels,  (www.nedsonntag.com)  I 

Judith  Trepp  is  among  the  artists  showing  at  Farm  Gallery  in  Wellfleet,  I 
a place  for  projects,  installations,  exhibitions,  and  high-quality  graphic  ! 
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design.  The  travel  of  Trepp’s  Japanese  brush,  across  thin,  handmade 
paper  so  receptive  to  markings,  results  in  strange  bendings  of  the  line,  as 
if  the  trembling  track  was  drawn  under  the  stuttering  guidance  of  a Ouija 
board’s  command,  unconsciously  finding  its  way.  Trepp  said,  “Stillness  is, 
after  all,  motion  in  repose.”  Another  Farm  artist  is  Peter  Frawley,  whose 
“concrete  poetry”  finds  expression  on  found  objects,  such  as  the  school 
slate  on  which  he  wrote  “A  Wellfleet  Sermon”  in  white  chalk:  “A  Men 
Poem:  A lot  / Of  men  / Have  lost  / Their  aim.” 

WRITERS 

An  excerpt  from  Paul  Brodeur’s  new  novel,  a fictional  account  of 
the  Native  American  People  who  encountered  the  Pilgrims  when  they 
first  landed  on  the  Outer  Cape  in  1620,  is  published  in  this  issue.  In  an 
important  aside,  Brodeur,  a novelist  and  staffwriter  forthe  New  Yorker  for 
manyyears,  is  seeking  public  support  forthe  return  of  his  donation  ofhis- 
torical  papers  to  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Brodeur  is  a writer  whose 
originality  often  consists  of  his  ordering  and  arrangement  of  available 
facts  that  have  not  yet  been  put  together  into  a coherent  narrative.  Bro- 
deur writes,  “In  2010,  eighteen  years  after  my  donation,  library  officials 
informed  me  that  they  had  decided  to  delete  three  quarters  of  my  collec- 
tion, and  offered  me  the  choice  of  having  the  deleted  papers  (270  boxes 
worth!)  shipped  to  me  within  thirty  days  or  destroyed  by  the  library.”  So 
far,  none  ofthe  deleted  material,  much  ofwhich  concerns  the  work  of  Dr. 
Irving  Selikoff,  pioneering  epidemiologist  of  asbestos  disease,  the  subject 
of  four  books  by  Brodeur,  has  been  destroyed,  but  this  situation  brings 
up  the  important  question  of  how  we  treat  archival  materials  and  what 
fate  may  ultimately  lie  ahead  for  other  historical  records  that  document 
a writer’s  process.  Brodeur  is  still  hopeful  that  the  whole  collection  will 
be  returned  so  that  he  may  donate  it  to  an  institution  that  will  value  the 
creative  role  of  research  in  memorable  writing. 

Kayliejones,  the  writer-daughter  of  famed  novelistjamesjones,  will  be 
in  Provincetown  this  summer  teaching  a workshop  on  howto  write  a mem- 
oiratthe  Norman  MailerCenterin  Provincetown.  Shewrites:  “My  memoir 
workshop  is  an  intensive  journey  through  the  internal  panorama  of  mem- 
ory and  howto  shape  one’s  story.  It’s  a safe  and  comfortable  environment 
in  which  writers  can  experiment  and  express  themselves  freely.  Warning: 
if  you’re  not  ready  to  be  honest  with  yourself,  don’t  bother  to  apply!  ” A 
dozen  other  workshops  aimed  at  producing  finished  work  are  scheduled 
through  the  summer,  a week  per  workshop,  beginning  with  Bonnie  Cul- 
ver’s playwright’s  lab  with  full  table  readings  ofthe  first  draft  ofa  new  play. 
J.  Michael  Lennon,  Mailer’s  authorized  biographer,  will  read  from  his 
forthcoming  biography  at  the  Provincetown  Library  on  July  28.  As  if 
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Mailer  had  never  vanished  from  our  lives,  the  Mailer  Center  keeps  the 
house  busy  with  visiting  writers,  including  Mary  Gaitskill,  Buzz  Bissinger, 
and  Da  Chen.  Consult  the  center’s  website  for  further  information  {www. 
nmwcolony.org). 

Sebastian  Junger,  our  cover  subject  in  2002,  has  been  active  in  cover- 
ing the  war  in  Afghanistan,  last  year  publishing  War,  a book  chronicling 
his  time  embedded  with  a platoon  in  a small  outpost  in  the  Korengal 
Valley;  it  was  called  “Restrepo,”  named  after  Private  Juan  Restrepo,  who 
had  been  killed  defending  the  fort,  which  was  built  bag  by  bag  from  chips 
of  nearby  rock.  Sadly,  the  success  ofthe  film  made  by  photographerTim 
Hetherington  and  Junger,  Restrepo— w\nner  of  last  year’s  Sundance  award 
for  best  documentary— which  showed  the  male  bonding  of  the  platoon 
members,  was  shadowed  by  the  grave  irony  of  Hetherington’s  death  re- 
cently in  Libya,  while  photographing  that  country’s  fresh  violence.Junger 
wrote  in  April’s  Vanity  Fair:  “While  covering  rebel  forces  in  the  city  of  Mis- 
rata,  Libya,  you  got  hit  by  a piece  of  shrapnel  and  bled  to  death  on  the 
way  to  the  clinic.  You  couldn’t  have  known  this,  but  your  fellow  photog- 
rapher Chris  Hondros  would  die  later  that  evening.  I’m  picturing  you  and 
your  three  wounded  colleagues  in  the  back  ofa  pickup  truck.  There  are 
young  men  with  bandannas  on  their  heads  and  guns  in  their  hands  and 
everyone  is  screaming  and  the  driver  is  jamming  his  overloaded  vehicle 
through  the  destroyed  streets  of  that  city,  trying  to  get  you  all  to  the  clinic 
in  time.  ...  I’m  in  the  truck  with  you.  I’m  imagining  those  last  minutes. 
You’re  on  your  back  watching  the  tops  of  the  buildings  jolt  by  and  the 
blue  Mediterranean  sky  beyond  them. . . . Before  this  last  trip  you  told  me 
you  wanted  to  make  a film  about  the  relationship  between  young  men 
and  violence.  You  had  this  idea  that  young  men  in  combat  act  in  ways 
that  emulate  images  they’ve  seen— movies,  photographs— of  other  men 
in  other  wars,  other  battles.” 

Stephen  Kovacev  has  responded  to  a damning  medical  diagnosis  by  be- 
coming an  exemplary  physical  specimen,  muscular,  and  with  the  heart  and 
stamina  to  compete  in  major  marathons  over  a number  of  years.  Presently, 
he  is  writing  a memoir,  Soul  ofthe  Phoenix,  about  the  role  of  athleticism  and 
its  connection  to  a sound  mind.  Kovacev  spoke  to  his  godmother  at  a time 
when  he  had  to  bury  his  second  lover:  “I  was  tired  of  fighting  for  my  civil 
rights,  and  could  no  longer  watch  my  fellow  human  beings  in  the  world 
suffer  from  famine,  poverty,  war,  lack  of  medical  care  and  lack  of  dignity.” 
Kovacev  told  his  friend  Michael  Hattersley,  “That  night  [my]  godmother 
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said,  ‘In  spite  of  your  feelings,  do  you  have  any  reasons  you  want  to  live?’” 
He  could  barely  walk  into  the  bathroom,  but  he  had  a “fantasy  of  running  a 
marathon.”  His  godmother  said,  “Hold  that  thought  because  the  manifes- 
tation of  thoughts  is  where  reality  comes  from.” 


Fred  Leebron,  novelist  and  former  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Cen- 
ter, was  recently  commissioned  to  write  a Provincetown  story  for  the 
Cape  Cod  Noir  anthology  coming  out  this  summer  from  Akashic  Books, 
edited  by  M Times  book  critic  David  Ulin.  Leebron’s  story,  “The  Exchange 
Student,”  echoes  Denis  Johnson’s  dark  glimpses  of  Provincetown,  but 
Leebron  brings  natural  innocence  to  an  initial  encounter  with  vice. 

Gail  Mazur,  who  shared  the  cover  of  Provincetown  Arts  in  2008  with 
her  husband,  the  artist  Michael  Mazur,  has  published  her  first  book  of 
poetry  since  Michael  died.  Figures  in  a Landscape  (University  of  Chicago 
Press,  2011).  The  dedication  reads,  “for  MICHAEL,  in  everything.”  She 
writes  in  the  title  poem  about  two  figures  in  a landscape,  painted  small, 
“so  the  painting  would  be  landscape,  not  anecdote.”  Then  the  poet  steps 
outside  the  painting,  saying,  “When  you’re  in  it,  it’s  not  landscape  / any 
more  than  the  horizon’s  a line  you  can  stand  on.” 

Eileen  Myles,  our  cover  feature  in  2000,  has  published  a “poet’s 
novel,”  Inferno  (OR  Books,  2010),  described  here  by  John  Waters:  “Ei- 
leen Myles  debates  her  own  self-identity  in  a gruffly  beautiful,  sure  voice 
of  reason.  Is  she  a ‘hunk’?  A ‘dyke’?  A ‘female’?  I’ll  tell  you  what  she 
is— damn  smart!  Inferno  burns  with  humor,  lust,  and  a healthy  dose  of 
neurotic  happiness.” 

Mary  Oliver's  new  book.  Swan  (Beacon  Press,  2010),  evokes  Yeats’s 
poem  “The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole,”  where  one  awakens  to  find  the  crea- 
tures have  flown  away.  Oliver  writes  in  “Wind  in  the  Pines”:  “Is  it  true 
that  the  wind  / streaming  especially  in  the  fall  / through  the  pines  / is 
saying  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  //  or  is  it  just  that  I don’t  yet  know  the 
language?” 

Oona  Patrick,  who  interviewed  Mary  Oliver  for  the  cover  feature  in 
2009,  was  born  in  Provincetown  and  absorbed  its  Portuguese  culture. 
Now  she  is  again  in  Portugal  assisting  Frank  Caspar  in  a special  workshop 
aimed  at  talented  American  writers  of  Portuguese  descent.  Scholarship 
winners,  funded  by  the  Luso-American  Education  Foundation,  include 
Traci  Brimhall,  Carlos  Queiros,  and  Brian  Sousa,  who  lives  in  Boston. 


NORRIS  CHURCH  MAILER 

(1949-2010) 

“Good  morning.  Sweetie,”  she’d  sayevery  day  when  I entered  the  house  in 
Provincetown.  I’d  smile  and  we’d  often  hug.  That’s  just  the  way  it  was. 

Norris  Mailer  was  a woman  whose  force,  beauty,  and  intelligence  cy- 
cloned  into  your  core.  She  was  mother,  wife,  friend,  advisor,  and  teacher. 
In  all  capacities,  she  encouraged  one  to  flourish. 

The  grand  mistake  many  make  is  that  Norris  was  merely  Norman  Mail- 
er’s wife.  She  was,  it  cannot  be  refuted,  her  own  woman.  She  was  wife  to  a 
major  writer,  yet  she  was  a searing  font  of  brains  and  wit  in  her  own  right, 
mastering  all  she  set  her  mind  to  with  aplomb  and  grace. 

Grace.  Outside  of  the  pious  world,  the  word  is  used  too  flippantly  too 
often.  Considering  Norris  Church  Mailer,  who  lived  on  this  plane  with  us 
for  sixty-one  elegant  years,  it  is  the  only  smart  way  to  illustrate  her  wholly. 
She  was  a woman  complete;  a woman  of  grace. 

Barbara  Jean  Davis  Norris  Church  Mailer,  an  artist,  was  born  January 
31,  1949,  and  left  us  on  November  21,  2010.  Nonetheless,  she  thrives 
heartily  on  in  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  her,  dine  with  her, 
view  her  superb  paintings,  or  read  her  fine  writing. 


—Dwayne  Raymond 
Provincetown,  June  3,  201 1 
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BETTY  JEAN  LIFTON 

(1926-2010) 

When  I asked  Robert  Lifton  for  a photograph  of  BJ.  Lifton  for  this  memo- 
rial tribute,  their  son,  Ken,  sent  this  wonderful  photo  of  B.J.,  which  was  used 
by  the  family  to  open  a slide  show  for  B.J.’s  memorial  this  past  January.  As 
Ken  says,  “It  captures  her  literary  spirit  and  happiness  whenever  she  was  in  a 
bookstore.” 

This  is  indeed  a photo  that  tells  a story.  B.J.’s  hand  rests  gently  on  three  of 
her  own  books;  Lost  and  Found:  The  Adoption  Experience  Journey  of  the  Adopted  Self: 
A Quest  for  Wholeness,  and  Tell  Me  a Real  Adoption  Story,  publications  that  tell  her 
own  story  of  adoption,  and  the  stories  of  many  others.  A tireless  advocate  for 
adoption  reform,  she  provided  through  her  writing  and  work  touchstones  of 
inspiration  and  healing  to  many. 

On  the  bookshelves  behind  her,  I see  The  Art  Spirit  and  Women,  Art,  and 
Society  and  I’m  reminded  of  B.J.’s  perhaps  less-known  passion  for  theater.  In 
the  early  fifties,  she  became  close  to  Catharine  Huntington,  director  of  the 
Provincetown  Playhouse  on  the  Wharf,  which  produced  plays  at  the  foot  of 
Gosnold  Street  from  1 940  to  1 974,  including  several  by  Lifton:  an  adaptation 
of  a Japanese  folk  tale.  The  Twilight  Crane,  and  a one-act  play  called  A Web,  A 
Thread,  a Stringofa  Teabag.  Her  memoir  of  the  period,  “Remembering  Catha- 
rine Huntington,”  was  published  in  Provincetown  Arts  in  1990. 

Finally,  Just  to  the  right,  I see  a vista  where  sea  meets  sky,  and  light  trans- 
forms all,  on  the  cover  of  the  iconic  Cape  Light,  filled  with  images  by  the  pho- 
tographerjoel  Meyerowitz.  I am  reminded  of  the  gatherings  of  artists  hosted 
by  B.J.  and  Robert  in  their  Wellfleet  home,  and  what  an  inspiration  this  was 
for  the  community.  And  the  beautiful  image  of  reflected  light  brings  to  mind 
the  woman  herself;  the  extraordinary  gift  of  B.J.  Lifton,  wife,  mother,  writer, 
adoptee.  Whose  guiding  light  surely  lives  on. 

-CB 


B.  H.  FRIEDMAN 

(1926-2010) 

Bernard  Harper  Friedman  was  a man  of  varied  expertise  and  accomplishments— 
Jazz  aficionado;  art  collector;  trustee  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art;  first 
biographer  of  Jackson  Pollock;  author  of  many  art  monographs,  one  on  Myron 
Stout;  founding  member  of  the  nonprofit  Fiction  Collective  for  writers,  neglected  by 
the  commercial  presses;  participant  in  Dr.  Timothy  Leary’s  LSD  research,  portrayed 
in  a book-length  memoir  Tr/pp/ftg  (published  in  2006  by  Provincetown  Arts  Press); 
author  of  seven  novels,  three  novellas  or  meditations,  numerous  stories,  and  five 
off-Broadway  plays;  many  interests  and  activities,  including  tennis  and  the  movies, 
shared  by  his  wife  and  second  cousin,  Abby  Noselson,  who  died  in  2003. 

Bob,  or  B.H.,  as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  was  a member  of  the  original  writ- 
ing staff  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  1 969  and  a trustee  until  1 981 , when  the 
Friedmans  gave  up  their  summer  home,  now  the  Mailer  Center,  to  be  near  B.H.’s 
invalid  mother  in  New  York. 

In  early  days,  when  survival  of  the  FAWC  was  always  in  question,  B.H.  was  an 
unfailing,  generous,  connected,  wise  support.  He  served  on  the  Jury  that  chose  the 
writing  Fellows  and  introduced  the  Work  Center  to  the  New  York  art  world.  He 
sought  to  assist  Fellows’  careers  as  time  went  on.  He  and  Abby  long  provided  a dip- 
lomatic bridge  between  the  writing  and  visual  art  sides  ofthe  sometimes  discordant 
organization.  Their  parties  gathered  and  coddled  the  Illuminati  in  an  elegant  and 
benign  context  that  made  all  things  seem  possible. 

Good-humored,  wry,  urbane  soul  of  calm  goodwill,  he  was  always  a friend  to 
everyone. 

—Roger  Skillings 
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RICHARD  BAKER 

transformation  in  the  domain  of  things 

BYJOHNYAU 


I CANNOT  REMEMBER  EXACTLY  WHEN  Richard  Baker  and  I began  talking  about 
painting,  particularly  the  possibilities  of  the  still  life,  but  I do  remember  the  moment  when  my 
awareness  of  him  shifted  from  a passing  curiosity  to  something  deeper.  It  was  at  the  end  of  June 
2000,  while  I was  standing  in  Pat  de  Groot’s  house  in  Provincetown,  looking  at  a group  of  Baker’s 
small  paintings  of  things,  which  were  hung  on  the  wall  beside  the  stairs  leading  to  the  second  floor. 
There  were  a bunch  of  tulips  in  a green  glass  suspended  in  an  impasto  yellow  ground,  a cluster  of 
cherries,  a severed  salmon  head,  and  a dead  bird  inspired  by  Marsden  Hartley.  Done  for  the  most 
part  in  the  mid-  to  late-1980s,  the  paintings  were  small,  and  I had  the  sense  that  they  were  the 
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of  an  artist  teaching  himself  how  to  paint  a thing  without  trying  to 
elaborate  on  it  or  make  it  stylish.  No  matter  how  homely  or  humble, 
It  was  the  thing  itself  that  mattered  most,  both  the  way  it  looked  and 
how  It  felt.  It  certainly  was  an  interesting,  unexpected  approach  to 
take  at  the  time,  when  theatricality  and  large-scale  paintings  were 
prevalent. 

I remember  climbing  the  stairs  at  Pat’s,  never  quite  reaching  the 
top  landing,  and  pausing  to  look  at  each  painting,  while  asking 


UNTITLED.  1992,  OIL  ON  .’000, 20  by  18  inches,  private  collection 


Pat  questions  about  the  artist  and  about  why  she  had  so  much 
work  by  him.  By  the  end  of  our  conversation,  I had  concluded  that 
Richard  had  found  his  subject  while  living  in  Provincetown  from 
1986  until  1994,  when  he  moved  to  New  York.  I was  intrigued  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  chosen  to  live  at  the  end  of  Cape  Cod,  in  a 
town  that  is  sparsely  populated  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  find 
his  way  as  a painter.  On  one  hand,  he  had  kept  his  distance  from 
New  York  and  from  Boston,  where  he  had  spent  two  years  at  the 
Museum  School.  On  the  other  hand,  for  all  its  isolation,  Provinc- 
etown has  a rich  history  when  it  comes  to  the  arts. 

Charles  Webster  Hawthorne  founded  the  Cape  Cod  School 
of  Art  in  1899,  and  was  a founding  member  of  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  in  1914.  Edwin  Dickinson,  who  studied  with 
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Hawthorne,  stayed  on.  His  quickly  painted  landscapes,  or  what 
he  called  premier  coups,  had  an  influence  on  Fairfield  Porter  and 
other  Figurative  painters.  The  poet  John  Ashbery  considers  Dick- 
inson to  be  a greater  painter  than  Edward  Hopper,  who  also  lived 
on  Cape  Cod.  Marsden  Hartley  and  Charles  Demuth  spent  the 
summer  of  1916  in  Provincetown,  and  Hartley  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  tragedies  of  Eugene  O’Neill  presented  by  the 
Provincetown  Players.  Among  the  many  other  distinguished  art- 
ists who  spent  a considerable  amount  of  time  in  Provincetown,  I 
can  quickly  tick  off  Karl  Knaths,  Hans  Hofmann,  Robert  Mother- 
well,  Myron  Stout,  Salvatore  Del  Deo, Jan  Muller,  BobThompson, 
Robert  Beauchamp,  Selina  Trieff,  Mary  Frank,  Tony  Vevers,  Paul 
Bowen,  Pat  de  Groot,  Peter  Hutchinson,  Michael  Mazur,  Paul 
Resika,  Mira  Schor,  and  Helen  Miranda  Wilson.  Richard  Baker 
certainly  belongs  in  this  company,  and  his  contribution  to  the  rich 
and  diverse  history  of  Provincetown  is  inestimable  and  still  largely 
overlooked. 

Since  the  Abstract  Expressionists  first  gained  attention  in  the 
late  1940s,  the  question  each  generation  of  painters  has  had  to 
answer  is,  “What  is  basic,  even  essential  to  painting?”  When  the 
Minimalist  painter  Frank  Stella  said  “the  paint  had  to  be  good  as 
it  was  in  the  can,”  he  tried  to  close  the  door  on  any  further  discus- 
sion about  painting.  Clearly,  he  wanted  to  have  the  last  word,  but. 
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thankfully,  not  everyone  listened  to  him.  Nearly 
three  decades  later,  a period  in  which  many 
observers  adamantly  pronounced  the  death  of 
painting  and  the  death  of  the  author,  and  many 
developments  took  place  in  art  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  painting,  a young  artist  such  as 
Baker  still  had  to  address  the  same  hard  ques- 
tion that  his  elders  faced,  “What  is  a painting?” 

However  modest  in  scale  and  intention,  the 
early  paintings  are  moving  in  part  because  one 
sees  Baker  struggling  with  the  question  that  ear- 
lier generations  had  to  face  if  they  were  going  to 
do  something  fresh,  rather  than  simply  novel. 
Instead  of  embracing  the  received  wisdom  that 
announced  painting’s  death,  and  electing  to 
work  in  a way  that  conformed  to  that  obser- 
vation, or  aligning  himself  with  a then-popular 
style,  such  as  Neo-Expressionism  or  Neo-Geo, 
Baker  paid  attention  to  the  smallest,  most  ordi- 
nary things  that  were  near  at  hand.  He  slowed 
everything  down.  He  chose  to  paint  tulips,  not 
roses  or  orchids.  He  recognized  that  familiar 
things,  however  small,  overlooked,  easy  to  ob- 
tain, or  commonplace,  still  embodied  life.  They 
hadn’t  simply  become  detritus  to  be  thrown 
out.  This  is  what  is  radical  about  Baker’s  work, 
what  connects  him  to  the  spirit  of  stubborn 
independence  and  steely  iconoclasm  running 
through  the  history  of  art  in  Provincetown, 
and  such  figures  as  Dickinson,  Stout,  Muller, 
Thompson,  and  Frank. 

A survey  of  Baker’s  work,  starting  with  the 
small  oils  offish  and  flowers  he  did  in  the  mid- 
to  late-1980s,  and  continuing  to  the  present, 
with  his  still-life  paintings  of  tables  piled  with 
out-of-print  art  books  and  other  bric-a-brac, 
and  gouaches  of  book  jackets  and  record 
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would  reveal  that  he  has  remained  true  to  his 
initial  commitment  to  the  overlooked  and  com- 
monplace. What  have  changed  are  the  artist’s 
ambition  and  his  use  of  a still-life  format  with 
multiple  viewpoints  to  open  up  a space  where 
we  can  reflect  upon  our  relationship  to  things 
and  the  material  world.  In  a world  that  empha- 
sizes speed  and  the  need  to  possess  the  latest 
gadget  and  technological  innovation,  as  well 
as  the  need  to  get  rid  of  obsolete  stuff,  Baker 
slows  time  down  and  reminds  us  as  well  of  its 
unavoidable  passing.  Everything  he  puts  into 
one  of  his  paintings  or  gouaches  feels  as  if  it  was 
marked  by  time,  even  when  it  is  still  wrapped  up 
and  brand  new.  Baker  also  places  before  us  the 
things  that  have  been  essential  to  his  education. 
Like  every  artist,  composer,  and  writer,  he  is  self- 
educated  and  continues  to  be  a student  who  is 
eager  to  learn. 

In  the  painting  Cascade  (2008),  Baker  de- 
picts used  copies  of  Allen  Ginsberg’s  Howl, 
Jacques  Prevert’s  Paroles,  and  a volume  of  Emily 
Dickinson’s  poetry  face  up  on  a sharply  tilted 
table,  along  with  John  O’Hara’s  Butterfield  8, 
a piece  of  lined  notebook  paper  on  which  he 
has  “collaged”  images  of  women’s  eyes,  candy 
corn,  a candy-striped  mint,  and  reproductions 
of  women,  including  one  that  resembles  Jenni- 
fer Aniston.  With  its  Greek  motif  and  colors,  a 
familiar  blue-and-white  take-out  cup  of  coffee 
rests  on  the  lined  paper  at  an  impossible  angle. 
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letting  us  know  that  this  is  more  than  a real- 
istically rendered  collection  of  things. 

For  one  thing,  the  “collaged”  eyes  are 
looking  at  us  intently,  as  we  scrutinize  and 
mentally  sort  through  the  things  in  this 
painting,  assessing  what  is  a reproduction 
and  what  is  not.  The  candies  and  coffee  in- 
troduce the  sense  of  touch  and  taste  into 
the  painting,  to  go  along  with  sight  (the 
eyes).  Howl  takes  on  another  meaning,  as  it 
conveys  both  speaking  and  hearing.  At  the 
same  time,  the  various  layers  of  reproduc- 
tions, magazines,  books,  and  fragments 
of  words  slow  down  our  looking,  ask  us  to 
consider  if  these  things  are  used  up  and  no 
longer  useful.  At  the  same  time— and  I think 
this  is  one  implicit  meaning  of  the  painting— 
with  its  multitude  of  eyes  and  faces.  Cascade 
conveys  the  possibility  that  the  domain  of 
things,  ofwhich  the  section  of  landscape  in 
the  back  is  a part,  sees  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  physical  world  we  inhabit,  while  asking  if 
we  actually  comprehend  the  consequences 
of  our  actions. 

This  feeling  that  there  is  a direct  engage- 
ment between  the  painting  and  us  is  some- 
thing that  the  artist  is  after.  In  an  interview 
we  had  before  his  last  show  at  Tibor  de 
Nagy,  Baker  said:  “It’s  important  for  me 
that  I do  have  a dialogue  with  the  viewer. 
We  have  talked  about  [Marcel]  Duchamp 
before  and  his  belief  that  the  audience  com- 
pletes the  work  of  art.  If  I don’t  in  some  way 
force  the  viewer  to  be  actively  involved,  then 
I’m  just  simply  presenting  something  in  a 
kind  of  dismissible  way.  I have  to  construct 
something  that  you  get,  but  that  decon- 
structs itself  as  you  wander  through  it.” 

In  Blue  Wall  (2008),  the  black-and-blue 
wall  in  the  back  recalls,  for  me,  Brice  Marden’s 
moody.  Minimalist  paintings  from  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  while  the  table  filled  with 
books,  art  magazines,  monographs,  and 
ceramic  pots  details  some  of  the  building 
blocks  of  Baker’s  self-education.  We  can 
see  part  of  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
Paris-New  York,  which  took  place  at  the  Pom- 
pidou in  1977,  the  year  he  graduated  from 
high  school;  Learn  to  Draw  byjon  Gnagy  (Mr. 
“Learn-to-Draw”),  the  book  that  was  the 
text  for  a short-run  TV  show  in  the  1950s; 
Visual  Thinking  by  Rudolf  Arnheim;  copies  of 
Horizon,  Art  in  America,  and  M/E/A/N/l/N/G, 
each  with  its  own  particular  view  of  art, 
literature,  and  culture;  a monograph  on 
Paul  Klee.  Baker’s  nonhierarchical  presen- 
tation of  these  books  lets  us  know  that  he 
has  learned  from  many  sources,  and  that 
he  has  been  open  to  possibilities  from  the 
most  unlikely  sources.  The  yellow  lightbulb 
hanging  over  the  table  might  allude  to  Philip 
Guston,  who  became  a still-life  painter  late 
in  his  life.  We  are  left  wondering  if  Gnagy’s 
book,  already  neglected  by  the  time  Richard 
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was  growing  up  in  Baltimore,  had  any  influence  on  his  decision  to  be- 
come an  artist. 

Richard’s  knowledge  of  book-cover  design,  the  history  of  produc- 
tion-line ceramics,  and  other  things  we  are  likely  to  take  for  granted,  is 
I nothing  short  of  astounding.  In  his  recent  gouaches  of  record  covers, 
he  chose  only  the  iconic  covers  that  had  no  words  on  them— Live  Peace 
in  Toronto  1969  byjohn  Lennon,  Yoko  Ono,  and  the  Plastic  Ono  Band, 
Never  Mind  the  Bollocks  by  the  Sex  Pistols,  and  The  Dark  Side  of  the  Moon 

I by  Pink  Floyd.  When  they  were  first  issued,  these  albums  didn’t  need 
to  have  a title  on  them  because  the  bands  were  so  well-known.  Now 
they  could  be  part  of  a game  of  Trivial  Pursuit,  because  fame  is  fleeting, 
perhaps  lasting  even  less  than  the  fifteen  minutes  Andy  Warhol  allotted 
it.  As  things  that  have  both  endured  and  been  transformed  by  time,  are 
the  album  covers  Baker  depicts  detritus  of  a consumer  culture,  collec- 
tor’s items,  or  both? 

Richard  and  1 have  spent  countless  hours  talking  about  book  design, 
art,  movies,  music,  books,  and  works  that  we  both  admire.  These  are 
some  of  the  books  we  have  returned  to  m our  conversations:  Susan 


Landauer’s  The  Not-So-Still  Life:  A Century  of  California  Paintingand  Sculpture 
(2003);  Norman  Bryson’s  Lookingat  the  Overlooked:  Four  Essays  on  Still  Life 
Painting  (2004);  Guy  Davenport’s  Objects  on  a Table:  Harmonious  Disarray 
in  Art  and  Literature  (1998).  Poetry  is  something  that  we  also  talk  about, 
as  well  as  refer  to,  with  the  particular  touchstones  being  the  work  of 
William  Carlos  Williams  and  Robert  Greeley,  who  both  wrote  about 
domestic  life.  Certainly,  these  conversations  aren’t  happening  simply 
because  the  artist  is  married  to  the  wonderful  poet  Elizabeth  Fodaski. 
As  Baker  succinctly  stated  in  our  interview:  “Ambitious  contemporary 
painting  isn’t  supposed  to  engage  with  things  like  beautiful  flowers. 
The  still-life  genre  is  not  exactly  the  most  elevated,  ambitious  way  to 
paint  these  things.  If  I’m  going  to  venture  to  do  that,  I can’t  simply  use 
still-life,  its  history,  as  my  only  model.  I have  to  think  about  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  being  creative  and  being  actively  involved  with  the  whole 
history  of  art.” 

One  need  only  look  at  Baker’s  art  to  recognize  that  he  cares  deeply 
for  all  the  things  he  puts  into  his  paintings  and  gouaches,  from  the  tran- 
sitory to  the  eroded  to  the  resistant;  from  the  flower,  chocolates,  and 
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candies;  to  the  well-thumbed  books,  stained  magazines,  and  faded 
art  catalogues  with  bent  covers;  to  the  widely  produced  ceramic 
pots  and  inexpensive  glasses.  The  care  isn’t  purely  an  aesthetic  one 
because  Baker  knows  that  all  art  embodies  the  artist’s  ethical  (or 
unethical)  outlook.  In  working  in  the  genre  of  still  life,  which  many 
do  not  take  seriously  because  they  believe  it  is  an  obsolete  way  to 
consider  reality,  he  recognizes  that  he  is  working  in  a genre  that 
many  consider  isn’t  modern  or  postmodern  enough.  By  lovingly 
depicting  neglected  and  overlooked  objects,  and  being  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  their  surface  and  weight.  Baker  asks  the  viewer 
hard  questions.  I would  like  to  end  by  calling  attention  to  the  one 
that  I find  most  pressing:  Why  do  we  love  certain  things  and  not 
others?  i. 

JOHN  YAU  is  a poet,  fiction  writer,  critic,  editor,  and  publisher.  Recent  books 
include  A Thing  Among  Things:  The  Art  of  Jasper  Johns  (2008)  and 
the  poetry  chapbook  Exhibits  (2010).  For  the  past  decade,  he  has  taught 
workshops  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  nearly  every  summer,  and  misses  it 
when  he  cannot  be  there.  His  next  book  of  poetry.  My  Latest  Adventures 
in  Monochrome,  will  be  published  by  Copper  Canyon  in  spring 2012.  He 
teaches  at  Mason  Cross  School  of  the  Arts  (Rutgers  University)  and  lives  in 
New  York. 

RICHARD  BAKER  exhibits  his  painting  in  New  York  City  at  Tibor  de  Na^ 
Gallery  and  in  Provincetown  at  Albert  Merola  Gallery. 

To  read  Richard  Baker’s  complete  interview  with  John  Yau,  go  to: 
www.brooklynrail.org/2010/02/art/richard-baker-withjohn-yau 
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EXCERPT  FROM 

Role  Models 


BY  JOHN  WATERS 

I LOVED  IT  WHEN  RICHARD  BAKER  came  over  to 

stay  with  me  because  he  seems  to  have  a schizophrenic  career.  He’s  been 
exhibiting  surreal,  beautifully  painted  still  lifes  for  years  in  an  up-town  New 
York  gallery,  but  what  1 go  for  is  his  other  stuff- the  handcrafted  deadpan  lit- 
tle sculptures  of  household  objects  that  he  only  seems  to  show  at  the  Albert 
Merola  Gallery  in  Provincetown.  I own  a faux  “pencil,”  a wooden  “kitchen 
knife,”  three  assorted  clay  “donuts”  (the  cheapest-looking  kind,  which  come 
already  stale  in  a box),  a whole  collection  of  fake  pills— “downers”  such  as 
Oxycontin,  Percocet,  and  Xanax— all  displayed  on  a small  mirror  (1  have  to 
put  them  away  if  any  ex-junkies  are  visiting),  and  a made-to-order  large  box 
ofjujyfruits  with  each  hand-made  candy  spilled  out  on  the  table  where  it 
sits.  I wish  he’d  just  remake  every  single  thing  I already  live  with,  even  the 
furniture;  then  I’d  just  walk  around  and  gaze  at  my  imitation  of  life. 

Richard  Baker’s  office-related  drawings  make  me  crazy,  too.  Going  to 
these  shows  is  like  the  very  best  visit  to  Staples.  He  has  meticulously  drawn 
on  paper  a three-by-five-inch  file  card,  the  same  kind  I use  daily  to  list  my 
chores.  Every  day  when  I’m  working  in  Baltimore  I look  up  at  the  small  piece 
of  legal  paper  he  also  drew  and  then  back  down  at  the  exact  same  style  of 
paper  I’m  writing  this  book  on.  But  my  favorite  of  all  is  the  completely  realis- 
tic drawing  of  a badly  photocopied  piece  ofSVi  x 1 1 notebook  paper.  Now,  if 
Richard  Baker  could  just  draw  the  words  I have  to  write  before  I actually  do 
it— wouldn’t  that  be  the  ultimate  piece  of  artwork  to  hang  over  your  desk? 
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EXCERPT  FROM  "ROOMMATES"  FROM  ROLE  MODELS  BY  JOHN  WATERS.  COPYRIGHT  © 2010 
BY  JOHN  WATERS.  REPRINTED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  FARRAR,  STRAUS  AND  GIROUX,  EEC. 
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“By  Nook  or  by  Book” 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF 
RICHARD  BAKER'S 
BOOK  PORTRAITURE 


BY  MIRA  SCHOR 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  PRINTED  BOOKas  a primary 

method  of  containing  and  transmitting  knowledge  is  in  increasing 
jeopardy.  Everything  that  marks  its  demise  grows  exponentially:  the 
disappearance  of  bookstores,  firsthand  and  secondhand,  the  avail- 
ability of  Google  books  online,  the  Kindle  and  Nook.  Publishers  face 
design  challenges  from  the  tiny  scale  of  smart  phone  screens.  Paint- 
ing is  similarly  challenged,  or,  let’s  say,  newly  challenged,  by  similar 
new  sources  for  image  transmission.  The  “painting  is  dead”  chestnut 
always  finds  new  forms  even  as  painting,  and,  one  hopes,  the  book, 
continues  to  fascinate  at  least  some  people. 
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ALL  BOOK  PAINTINGS  ABOVE  AND  ON  PAGES  52  AND  53  ARE  TITLED  THE  NAME  OF  THE  BOOK,  GOUACHE  ON  PAPER,  12  Bv  10.5  INCHES 
PfilVAie  COILEQIONS  EXCEPT:  CAHIEHS  DU  ONiMA,  COUEOION  Of  THE  ARIISI;  "A,"COURIESy  Of  THE  AUTISI  AND  ALBERT  MEROIA  GALLERY 


These  contemporary  realities  surrounding  the  book  and  the  paint-  | 
ing  make  Richard  Baker’s  ongoing  series  of  small  gouache  paintings  on  ,■ 
paper  of  used-book  covers  doubly  tragic.  Or  perhaps  almost  tragic,  | 
because  the  power  of  his  painted  portraits  of  book  covers  relies  so  j 
much  on  the  intelligent  craft  he  brings  to  his  work  and  the  love  that  I 
he  keeps  alive  for  this  container  of  knowledge.  After  all,  these  days  he  ;i 
could  just  scan  the  front  of  a book  and  the  printout  would  be  an  ac-  ! 
ceptable  contemporary  artwork.  | 

There  is  in  fact  a fascination  among  Conceptual  artists  with  the  no-  ; 
tion  of  the  archive  and  the  documentation  of  libraries:  for  example,  Mar- 
tha Rosier  Library,  an  e-flux  project  in  collaboration  with  the  noted  feminist  I 
activist  and  Conceptual  artist  Martha  Rosier,  where  over  7,500  volumes  j 
from  the  artist’s  library  have  been  catalogued  online  while  also  traveling  i 
to  exhibition  sites  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  where  visitors  can  j j 
read  and  photocopy  from  the  books;  or  Donald  Judd’s  library  at  Marfa, 
Texas,  which  is  mapped  out  on  his  website.  My  own  involvement  with  1 1 
books  goes  beyond  writing  them  occasionally:  for  one  exhibition  at  Art-  ! | 
ists  Space  in  New  York,  I mapped  my  involvement  with  feminism  through 
a ten-foot  wall  installation  of  high-resolution  scanned  book  covers  from  i 
the  history  of  feminist  art  and  theory,  reproducing  each  beloved  cover  j 
and  all  the  wear  patterns  that  marked  my  readings. 

A number  of  other  contemporary  painters,  such  as  Harland  Miller  i 
and  Duncan  Hannah,  are  working  from  book-cover  sources  similar  j | 
to  Baker’s  though  in  more-traditional,  large  oil  paintings  without  the 
quality  of  the  uncanny,  or  the  charm  and  intimacy  of  Baker’s  work.  , 
I first  saw  some  of  Baker’s  book-cover  paintings  at  Albert  Merola  ■ ’ 
Gallery  a few  years  ago.  I was  struck  by  how  resonant  and  affecting 
the  experience  of  seeing  the  paintings  was.  Part  of  the  interest  of  the 
work  is  that  one  experiences  such  pleasure  in  recognition:  / have  that 
book,  you  exclaim,  and  not  only  that,  but  Baker’s  carefully  crafted  [ 

rendition  of  every  crack  and  stain  on  each  cover  manages  to  look  ( 

exactly  the  way  you  remember  your  own  copy— though  I just  checked  | 

and  my  copy  of  The  Portable  Mark  Twain  is  in  better  shape  than  the  one  - 

in  Baker’s  2008  painting!  Also  the  blue  on  the  cover  ofmy  copy  ofVir-  i 

ginia  Woolf’s  To  the  Lighthouse  is  more  turquoise  than  the  ultramarine  ^ 
in  Baker’s  2009  painting  of  the  same  book.  Uh  oh! 
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Books  as  functional  entities  contain  knowledge,  but  as  objects  they  con- 
tain personal  memory— it’s  one  of  the  reasons  it’s  so  hard  to  throw  out  a 
book,  something  I struggle  with : in  recent  months  I have  had  to  go  through 
all  the  hundreds  of  books  collected  by  my  parents  and  myself  over  decades 
in  order  to  pack  them  for  temporary  storage,  to  move,  or  to  sell,  or  just  give 
away.  Each  book  stopped  me  in  my  tracks.  In  my  hands,  each  released  a 
burst  of  historical  and  personal  memory.  I may  never  read  or  reread  them 
but  they  carry  irreplaceable  elements  of  what  I know  and  when  I learned  it. 
I’ve  got  a bit  of  a book  fetish  — I suspect  rather  like  Baker! 

In  fact  I went  to  Baker’s  studio  this  spring  precisely  because  it’s  so  im- 
portant to  look  at  the  works  in  person  rather  than  in  reproduction,  and 
because  I wanted  to  find  a painting  of  a book  I cherish.  Oddly  enough, 
memory  failed:  I didn’t  find  the  ones  I remember  recognizing  but  found 
new  old  friends,  and  the  experience  of  visiting  his  studio  was  as  necessary 
and  enriching  as  I had  expected. 

Baker  has  recently  been  working  on  a series  ofworks  for  a show  in  New 
Orleans  so  his  focus  was  on  books  by  Southern  authors,  including  William 
Faulkner,  Truman  Capote,  Carson  McCullers:  these  were  among  the  works 
on  the  walls,  some  still  in  process.  Baker  also  keeps  careful  color  xeroxes 


LEFT:  RICHARD  BAKER'S  STUDIO,  MIXED 
GOUACHE  SAMPLES 

RIGHT:  TO  THE  LIGHTHOUSE,  A COMPARISON 

PHOTOS  BV  MIRA  SCHOR 

BELOW:  RICHARD  BAKER'S  STUDIO,  WITH 
PILES  OF  BOOKS  WAITING  TO  HAVE  THEIR 
PORTRAITS  DONE 
PHOTO  BV  THE  ARTIST 


of  books  he  has  painted,  with  technical  information,  and  of  similar 
volumes  he  may  paint  at  a later  date. 

His  work  is  intuitive  in  terms  of  which  books  he  ultimately  se- 
lects to  paint  from  the  boxes  and  piles  he  accumulates.  It  is  also 
quasi-taxonomic:  he  collects  multiple  copies  of  one  book,  such  as 
the  Vintage  paperback  of  Gertrude  Stein’s  The  Autobiography  of  Alice 
B.  Toklas,  and  searches  for  different  paperback  editions  of  the  same 
book,  revealing  completely  different  interpretations  or  methods  for 
selling  a book— different  publishers’  versions  of  Faulkner’s  Mosqui- 
toes or  Capote’s  Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms  can  be,  according  to  Baker, 
“stately  and  neutral,  or  overblown  and  ripe.”  He  collects  myster- 
ies, modern  poetry  classics.  He  collects  book-cover  designers,  cur- 
rently including  covers  by  Edward  Gorey.  Baker’s  book-cover  series 
thus  constitutes  an  appreciative  history  of  book  design.  Further,  in  a 
subsidiary  group  of  small  abstract  gouaches,  he  analyzes  the  color 
program  of  the  covers;  and  in  another  outgrowth,  he  is  composing 
vertical,  collaged  color  xeroxes  of  the  piles  of  books  accumulating 
purposefully  around  his  studio. 

Baker  is  a meticulous  craftsman  and  in  these  works  a miniaturist: 
each  mixed  color  is  stored  in  a little  numbered  container  so  that  he 
can  return  to  it  if  needed;  tiny  brushes  and  other  more  mysterious 
tools  are  arrayed  on  his  “gouache  table,”  to  create  the  trompe  I’oeil 
effect  of  coffee  stains,  wear-patterns,  dog-ears.  Scotch-tape  marks 
on  well-worn  cover  stock  paper. 

He  always  makes  sure  to  represent  the  cover,  the  spine,  and  the 
bottom  view  of  the  pages,  and  often  there’s  a slight  area  of  shadow 
to  further  the  effect  of  dimensionality  and  objecthood.  In  larger 
gouaches  and  oil  paintings.  Baker  integrates  books  and  magazines 
into  more  traditional  still  lifes:  these  are  successful  works  but  their 
very  engagement  with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  still  life— composition, 
three-dimensionality  versus  flatness,  and  all  the  many  other  hoary 
aspects  of  representational  painting— makes  them  somehow  less 
captivating  for  me  than  the  presentational  intimacy  of  the  individ- 
ual book-cover  gouaches.  These  are  detailed  but  not  to  the  point  of 
obsessiveness:  in  paintings  like  Love  Poems  (Tentative  Title)  (2008)  and 
“/4”  (2009),  colors  and  paint  surface  are  rich  and  bold,  nuanced  de- 
tail meets  with  rougher  painterliness,  within  the  small  given  area  of 
each  book  (paintings  are  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  cover,  enhanc- 
ing their  likeness  to  the  object).  Baker’s  craft  is  particularly  notable 
and  essential  in  that  it  does  not  call  attention  to  itself  once  the 
work  is  complete:  labor  and  skill  do  their  work  and  then  step  back 
to  allow  you  to  have  a one-on-one  experience  with  the  individuality 
of  each  book  and  your  own  memory.  As  he  puts  it,  “me  and  it,  and 
it  and  you.”  i 

MIRA  SCHOR  is  a painter  and  writer  living  in  New  York  and  Provincetown. 
She  exhibits  her  work  at  CB 1 Gallery  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  an  art  blog,  “A 
Year  of  Positive  Thinking.  ” 
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Book  Portraits 


BY  RICHARD  BAKER 


FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  OR  SO  I have  been  committed  to 
the  painting  of  still  lifes.  I say  “still  lifes”  purely  as  a descrip- 
tive term— the  associations  conjured  by  its  use  seem  limited 
and  confining  for  my  purposes.  Many  of  my  works  from  the 
previous  ten  years  have  commingled  depictions  of  two-di- 
mensional representations  with  diverse  “rendering”  of  three 
dimensional  forms— into  these  hybrid  conglomerations  I 
introduced  images  of  books  in  2004. 
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BOOKS  HAVE  ALWAYS  been  important  to  me— from  the  first  set  of 
the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  in  my  childhood  home,  through  my  first 
jobs  in  bookstores,  to  my  readings  in  college  and  beyond.  They  always 
contained  promise,  optimism,  and  desire.  They  empower,  ennoble,  en- 
tertain. As  physical  objects  they  are  powerful  fetishes,  icons,  contain- 
ers of  every  conceivable  thought  and/or  emotion.  We  cart  them  from 
home  to  work  on  our  commutes  and  they  accompany  us  on  vacations. 
We  move  them  carefully  packed  in  boxes  frohi  one  domicile  to  another, 
from  one  phase  of  life  to  another. 


THEY  COME  TO  STAND  FOR  various  episodes  of  our  lives,  for 
certain  idealisms,  follies  of  belief,  moments  of  love.  Along  the  way 
they  accumulate  our  marks,  our  stains,  our  innocent  abuses— they 
come  to  wear  our  experience  of  them  on  their  covers  and  bindings 
like  wrinkles  on  our  own  skin.  As  our  personalities  are  changed  (or 
not)  by  them,  so  too  do  they  absorb  impressions  of  our  lives.  Each 
book  becomes  its  own  unique  individual,  which  is  most  especially 
true  of  the  lowly  paperback. 
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WHICH  BOOKS  to  paint  then?  I began  to  think  about  books  that  had 
been  important  and  life-changing  for  me,  but  which  I now  felt  I could  no 
longer  return  to— books  that  held  great  meaning  for  me  as  a youth  but 
lacked  the  same  impact  upon  rereading.  I wanted  to  move  to  Paris  after 
reading  Henry  Miller;  Celine  spoke  directly  to  my  most  disaffected  ado- 
lescent angers  and  frustrations;  Hamsun  mirrored  my  own  tender  love 
of  romance  (and  love  of  love),  and  the  consuming  power  of  infatuation;  I 
identified  with  the  pointed  absurdity  ofjarry’s  Ubu  Roi  and  wished  to  be  a 
playwright;  Camus  revealed  the  oppressiveness  of  organized  societal  hierar- 
chies, totally  encompassing  my  own  age-appropriate  defiance  of  authority. 
The  list  went  on  and  on. 


I STARTED  doing  gouache  “portraits”  of  individual  common  paperbacks 
in  2004,  after  long  meditation  on  what  I considered  to  be  the  successes 
and  failures  of  R.  B.  Kitaj’s  silk-screen  prints  from  1969,  In  Our  Time:  Cov- 
ers for  a Small  Library  After  the  Life  for  the  Most  Part.  Though  the  images  in 
this  series  had  an  impressive  iconic  quality,  being  reproduced  solely  from 
photographic  material,  they  represented  none  of  the  intimacies  I noted  just 
above— none  of  the  tender  marks  of  the  artist’s  hand  reflecting  any  of  the 
abuses  or  caresses  indicative  of  the  personal  relationship  forged  between 
the  artist,  the  object,  and  the  implied  content  of  the  book.  It  was  this  lack 
that  sharpened  my  own  awareness  of  the  many  complex  meanings  possible 
in  painting  an  image  of  a book— in  fact,  in  painting  a portrait  of  a book. 


AS  MY  INVOLVEMENT  with  this  act  of  “portraiture”  con- 
tinued, the  reasons  for  choosing  specific  titles  and  editions 
evolved  and  became  more  various,  though  it  remains  of 
paramount  importance  that  they  be  familiar  and  of  no  special 
pedigree.  In  the  end,  these  paintings  stand  against  loss,  and 
for  reverie,  memory,  optimism,  desire,  and  love. 


i 


WHY  HE  IS  A PAINTER 


My  artist  has  cerulean  eyes  full  of  small  sorrows. 

When  he  walks  into  a room,  the  first  thing  my  artist  sees  is  the  walls— small  collages,  paintings, 
refrigerator-door  cartoons,  the  play  of  shape  against  shape  on  surface. 

My  artist  has  reverence  for  tools;  when  he  puts  paintbrush  or  pencil  to  canvas  or  paper,  it 
moves  like  an  extension  of  himself— fluid,  intuitive,  meant-to-be. 

My  artist  has  a stack  of  paperback  books  as  tall  as  he  is;  a self-portrait. 

My  artist  tapes  words  to  his  walls.  My  artist  paints  thought  bubbles. 

My  artist  has  eyes  that  contain  the  landscape,  horizon,  and  sky. 

My  artist  loves  Patti  Smith  and  has  a picture  of  her  pinned  to  the  wall  of  his  studio.  My  artist 
loves  Yoko  Ono  and  is  planning  to  write  her  a fan  letter. 

My  artist  is  interested  in  binaries  and  blurred  boundaries:  the  real  and  the  fake,  the  raw  and 
the  cooked,  the  new  and  the  old,  et  cetera. 

When  he  hears  a particularly  strident,  heartfelt  piece  of  music,  my  artist  gets  teary-eyed.  His 
voice  catches  a little  as  he  tries  to  explain  what  it  makes  him  feel.  He  waits,  and  sometimes 
he  doesn’t  go  on,  just  listens. 

My  artist  has  four  similar  but  different  copies  of  The  Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas  by  Gertrude 
Stein  lined  up  on  a shelf 

My  artist  loves  fake  fruit. 

Each  new  book  my  artist  acquires  gets  stamped  with  a homemade  RB  stamp  on  the 
first  page. 

My  artist  has  two  photographs  of  me  that  he  cut  out  and  attached  to  a base,  to  make  them 
stand  up  like  action  figures. 

My  artist  has  a Look!  candy  bar  taped  to  the  wall  of  his  studio  with  a pushpin. 

My  artist  keeps  a palette  of  old  paint  more  than  a foot  high  I couldn’t  lift  with  both  hands. 

My  artist  uses  beautiful  bottles  and  tubes  of  things  whose  names  I love; 

Gamblin  stand  oil 
burnt  sienna 
earth  orange 
Liquin  fine  detail 
raw  umber 
cadmium  orange  deep 
Courbet  green 
linseed  oil 
distilled  turpentine 
yellow  ochre 
Permalba 
MSA  gel 
gold  ochre 

My  artist  loves  Lunch  Poems. 

My  artist  has  a collection  of  old  army  & navy  figurines  strewn  across  a table. 

My  artist  reads  books  about  color. 

My  artist  took  a photograph  of  my  favorite  silver  clogs  and  mounted  it  on  board  before  they 
fell  apart  for  good. 

My  artist  likes  quotes,  proverbs,  and  aphorisms.  He  hangs  them  up  around  his  studio.  One  of 
them  is  from  Robert  Filliou:  “Art  is  what  makes  life  more  interesting  than  art.” 
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My  artist  stretched  my  favorite  striped  blue-and-white  shirt  like  a canvas  when  it  wore  out. 
It’s  hanging  on  the  wall  of  our  room. 

My  artist  has  a plastic  lobster,  a tiny  ukulele,  and  dinosaur  magnets  on  his  file  cabinet. 

My  artist  painted  a poem  I wrote  about  Emily  Dickinson  onto  a canvas  against  a matte 
green  background  in  his  curliest  cursive. 

My  artist  has  eyes  full  of  history. 

My  artist  keeps  a cactus  the  same  age  as  our  daughter  on  the  windowsill  and  waters  it  from 
time  to  time. 


— Elizabeth  Fodaski 


POTS  AND  PANS,  2009,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  42  BY  40  INCHES,  COURTESY  OE  THE  ARTIST  AND  TIBOR  OE  NAGY  GAIEERY 
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TO  SAY  THAT  RICHARD  BAKER  is  a great 

teacher  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  painter  is  true  but  not  a very  illu- 
minating way  to  begin  talking  about  the  totally  unique  and  complex 
experience  it  has  been  to  work  with  him  as  my  teacher.  Henry  Miller 
more  or  less  gave  up  writing  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  became 
a painter  and  wrote  a very  beautiful  book  about  his  experiences 
of  painting  called  To  Point  Is  to  Love  Again.  While  I am  still  directing 
theater  after  forty  years,  and  I think  at  the  height  of  my  powers  as 
a director,  I often  joke  that  theater  is  my  hobby  now  and  drawing 
myvocation.  I have  been  drawing  for  about  four  years  and  find  that 
it  has  been  an  ecstatic  adventure  into  an  unknown  world;  before 
embarking  on  this  journey,  I had  never  taken  a class,  I had  never 
attended  an  art  course  in  school.  Drawing  has  become  for  me  an 
ecstatic  pursuit.  I enter  into  a deep  state  of  meditation  when  draw- 
ing, and  with  Richard,  our  work  together  has  led  to  creating  one  of 
my  most  precious,  deep,  and  valued  friendships. 

The  theater  of  course  is  a collaborative  form.  I need  collabora- 
tion. I am  NOT  a loner,  I am  NOT  a hermit.  These  classes  have  led 
to  an  exquisite  collaboration  with  Richard.  I am  not  just  MAKING 
drawings;  I am  MAKING  love  because  deep  friendship  is  love.  We 
work  in  silence.  The  silence  is  exquisite.  Richard  works  on  his  paint- 
ings, I work  on  my  drawing.  Occasionally  he  makes  a comment  on 
my  work  or  suggests  a tiny  change— “Maybe  right  here  you  might 
try . . .,”  or  “It  might  be  stronger  ifyou  finish  this  line  . . .”  And  that’s 
about  it.  As  a teacher  he  is  very  similar  to  me  as  a theater  director. 
Neither  one  of  us,  he  when  he  is  teaching  drawing,  I when  I am 
working  with  actors,  is  interested  in  creating  some  kind  of  conven- 
tional or  academic  perfection.  We  are  very  alike,  he  and  I.  Neither 
one  of  us  believes  in  telling  or  showing  the  student  or  actor  what 
to  do  or  how  to  do  it.  Each  of  us  is  a guide;  each  of  us  is  a partner 
with  the  one  with  whom  we  are  working.  We  suggest  occasionally, 
but  very,  very  occasionally.  He  wants  it  to  be  my  work,  not  his. 
He  is  interested  in  what  is  odd,  peculiar,  idiosyncratic,  and  original 
and  where  I am  going  on  my  own  with  a drawing.  And  in  so  doing, 
he  allows  my  unconscious  to  flourish  in  my  work.  His  interest  is 
in  making  me  clarify  and  make  very  specific  the  road  I am  already 
traveling.  Like  me,  when  I work  with  actors,  he  is  not  interested 
in  some  kind  of  perfection,  but  in  the  beauty  and  strangeness  of 
imperfection.  So  much  more  human.  So  he  as  a teacher,  so  I as  a 
theater  director. 

With  Richard  I belu  \ the  deepest  of  friendships  is  in  a collabo- 
ration on  a common  proe-rr  that  is  the  deepest  form  of  socializing. 
Dinner  parties,  cocktail  p.  i etc.,  that’s  mostly  chitchat  and  as 
the  younger  generation  s.'  i-'ah,  blah,  blah.”  In  our  breaks,  in 
our  little  intermissions,  theti.  .'ihing  we  don’t  discuss;  not  just 
painting  and  drawing  but  film  . ‘ ,■  nierature,  our  deepest  feelings, 
our  problems,  our  lives,  questions  ol  our  lives.  There’s  also  some- 
thing special  about  sharing  that  occurs  between  a younger  man 
and  an  older  man.  I can  pass  on  to  him  the  knowledge  acquired 
through  a lifetime,  he  can  pass  on  to  me  the  experience  of  youth, 
which  takes  me  back  to  my  own  youth  and  helps  me  feel  young 
again.  And  out  of  that  feeling  of  being  young  again  comes  a new 
enthusiasm,  a new  kind  ofwork,  a new  form,  a new  way  of  looking 
at  the  world,  a new  way  of  looking  at  one’s  self,  a new  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  question  of  aging. 

As  a teacher,  his  work  is  a mixture  of  exquisite  precision  and 
inspired  improvisation.  There’s  also  of  course  for  a student  the 


RICHARD  BAKER,  PHOTO  by  phii  smith 


experience  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a master.  I know  this  because 
I am  a master  teacher  myself  in  the  world  of  theater  and  know  the 
gift  that  I have  passed  on  to  thousands  of  theater  students;  Richard 
is  a master;  a master  painter  and  a master  teacher.  It  reminds  me 
of  a Hassidic  tale.  A young  Polish  rabbi  travelled  long,  long  dis- 
tances in  the  eighteenth  century  to  try  to  meet  and  learn  from  a 
holy  man.  He  found  him,  he  stayed  with  the  great  master  for  many 
months  and  when  he  returned  to  his  village,  clearly  transformed, 
clearly  a different  person,  everyone  asked  him  questions:  “What 
did  the  great  master  say,  what  did  the  great  master  do,  what  did  he 
tell  you,  what  sacred  texts  did  he  give  you?”  Because  the  villagers 
could  tell  from  looking  at  the  young  rabbi  that  he  had  been  com- 
pletely changed  from  the  experience  of  being  with  the  master,  he 
answered,  “Everything  I have  learned  from  the  master,  everything 
of  the  divine  that  I have  experienced  with  the  master,  all  of  it  came 
from  watching  the  way  he  tied  his  shoelaces.” 

— Andre  Gregory 
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SALVATORE  DEL  DEO’S  painting  depends  on 
his  ability,  he  says,  ‘“to  make  do’— arrangiare,  as 
we  say  in  Italian.”  He  and  Giro  Cozzi  started 
the  restaurant  Giro  and  Sal’s  in  1953  as  former 
students  of  Henry  Hensche,  young,  struggling 
artists  preparing  to  cope  with  raising  families.  “What 
happened  in  ’53,”  he  recalls,  “was  part  miracle,  part 
brass  balls,  and,  mostly,  necessity.”  Sinks  for  the  new 
restaurant  were  made  by  Sal’s  father,  Romolo,  a cop- 
persmith and  tinsmith,  who  hammered  the  metal  to 
a plywood  frame.  The  dining  room  was  a basement 
with  a dirt  floor.  In  time  for  Sal  and  Josephine’s  wed- 
ding, flagstones  were  set  in  wet  cement,  and  the  cel- 
ebration, fueled  with  champagne  and  Ghianti,  took 
place  on  a seemingly  shaky  foundation. 

The  seasonal  flurry  of  running  the  restaurant  pro- 
vided the  compensation  for  Sal  to  spend  entire  winters 
painting,  teaching  classes  at  the  Provincetown  Art  As- 
sociation and  Museum,  and  exhibiting  regularly,  ulti- 
mately at  the  Berta  Walker  Gallery.  Josephine,  a poet 
and  historian,  inspired  by  her  love  of  the  local  dunes 
and  wildlife,  chronicled  her  experiences  of  dune  life  and 
spearheaded  many  conservation  projects  to  protect 
both  the  natural  environment  and  historic  architecture 
of  Provincetown.  With  a profound  dedication  as  art- 
ists and  residents,  she  and  Sal  were  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Genter  in  the  late  ’60s. 

The  Del  Deos’  son,  Romolo,  is  a sculptor  whose 
first  art  classes  were  taught  by  his  father.  A graduate 


of  Harvard,  Romolo  worked  as  an  assistant  to  the 
noted  sculptor  Dmitri  Hadzi.  (Hadzi  was  profiled  in 
1997  in  Provincetown  Arts.)  Romolo  has  spent  many 
years  in  Italy  casting  in  bronze.  After  living  in  New  York 
for  several  decades,  Romolo  is  now  a resident  of  Prov- 
incetown. His  interview  with  Mignon  Nixon,  featured 
here,  describes  how  the  natural  environment  of  his 
home,  with  its  constantly  changing  coastline,  dunes 
and  windblown  sands,  has  influenced  his  work. 

Sal’s  painting  may  be  characterized  by  saying  he 
makes  the  faraway  feel  up  close.  His  restaurant,  Sal’s 
Place,  was  located  in  the  far  West  End  of  town,  where 
the  Gape  tightens  into  its  final  spiral.  Here  the  dis- 
tant lighthouse  seems  suddenly  brought  close,  as  if 
magnified.  This  effect  is  translated  in  the  layered  sea- 
scapes and  landscapes  of  Del  Deo’s  paintings,  which 
are  often  presented  in  circular  or  oval  shapes  against 
the  rectangle  of  the  canvas,  as  if  the  image  were  seen 
through  a telescope  or  the  oval  of  an  eye  experiencing 
a visionary  intensity.  Within  the  aperture  set  within  the 
frame,  the  painting  reveals  stratifications  that,  acti- 
vated by  adjacent  tones,  vibrate  subtly  and  command 
close  attention.  “The  Gape  is  not  a pretty  place,”  he 
says,  “but  it  is  bleakly  beautiful.” 

Provincetown  Arts  Press  is  happy  to  announce  the 
forthcoming  publication  ofjosephine  Del  Deo’s  mem- 
oir of  dune  life,  excerpted  here. 

-GB 
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BY  SALVATORE  DEL  DEO 


Dune  Paintings 


DUNE  CLOUDS 
1 970,  oil  on  canvas 
1 6 by  1 8.5  inches 

Essentially  a minimal  “dane- 
scape,  ” less  atmosphere, 
more  patterning.  Degas  said, 
“The  air  in  the  landscape  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as 
the  air  in  one’s  canvas.  ” 


THE  WRECK  OFTHE 
JESSICA  HOWLAND 
1 979,  oil  on  canvas 
20  by  24  inches 
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Oar  precious  land  is  rightfully  called  the 
“graveyard  of  the  Atlantic.  ” This  image  was 
very  common  years  ago,  less  so  today. 


ARTISTS 


THE  CUT 
1 969,  oil  on  canvas 
11  by  1 3 inches 

Nature  carving  her  imprint  in 
the  familiar  landscape  out  at 
the  Moors. 


WELLS  COTTAGE 
2001 , oil  on  canvas 
20  by  24  inches 

Another  “temple,  ” this  one 
owned  by  Ray  Wells,  stands 
up  high  and  alone. 
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PILGRIM  LAKE 
1969,  oil  on  canvas 
22  by  26  inches 

Again,  I attempted  to 
portray  the  scene  from 
atmospheric  to  abstract 
forms. 


THE  PRINCESS  ASLEEP  #1 
1 985,  watercolor 
23  by  30  inches 

This  is  a large  watercolor.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  tedium  of 
the  usual  limited  range  in  the 
paint  tube,  I decided  to  mix 
my  own  colors  in  large  liquid 
batches,  filling  many  jars.  That 
way  I could  get  more  freedom. 


cl 
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ARTISTS 


FRENCH  IE’S  COTTAGE  AT  PEAKED  HILL 
1 990,  oil  on  canvas 
11  by  20  inches 

Sunset  on  the  dunes,  my  favorite  time 
to  paint  there.  I’ve  called  these  “shacks” 
my  “temples  at  Peaked  Hill.  ” 


DUNE  CHORES 
1 969,  oil  on  canvas 
1 6 by  1 2 inches 

Like  the  “Woman  in  the  Dunes”  of 
Japanese  film  fame,  our  dear  friend  Al 
helped  bring  water  for  the  day  to  our 
“temple.  ” Al  Di  Lauro,  a city  boy,  adapted 
to  dune  rhythms  with  great  gusto. 
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The  Muse  of  True  History  on  Watch  at  Peaked  Hill 

REFLECTIONS  ON  JOSEPHINE  DEL  DEO  BY  HER  SON 

BY  ROMOLO  DEL  DEO 


“Mrs.  Del  Deo  is  arguably  the  most  important  individual  in  the  last  half 
of  the  20th  century  in  the  effort  to  preserve  and  pass  on  Provincetown’s 
heritage,  cultural  traditions  and  artistic  patrimony.” 

— David  Dunlap,  Editor, 
Buildmgprovincetown.com  & 
Architectural  Critic  New  York  Times 

Harry  KEMP,  the  quintessential  Provincetown  bohemian  and 
uncontested  Poet  of  the  Dunes,  had  a title  for  my  mother, 
Josephine  Del  Deo,  which  he  pinned  upon  her  early  in  their 
long  friendship  and  collaboration.  In  his  inimitable  and  most 
prescient  fashion,  he  dubbed  her  “The  Muse  ofTrue  History.” 
Ever  with  a mind  for  fellow  dramatis  personae,  he  recognized  in 
the  outspoken  and  talented  young  writer,  weaver,  and  violinist, 
recently  arrived  from  a stintactingatthe  HedgerowTheatre  in  Philadelphia, 
a capable  and  willing  ally  for  dramatic  causes  lost,  and  even  those 
implausible  but  winnable.  Their  exploits  were  not  from  any  playwright’s 
pen;  they  were  the  work  of  that  singular  poet,  though  Shakespeare  was 
quoted  liberally  in  the  breach  by  Harry,  in  all  states  and  conditions.  Truly, 
they  were  pure  Provincetown  and  fill  the  opening  pages  of  my  mother’s 
historical  memoir.  The  Watch  at  Peaked  Hill.  Embracing  from  the  start  Harry 
Kemp’s  dearest  maxim,  to  preserve  and  defend  Provincetown  with  word, 
deed,  and  instigation,  she  marched  then,  and  continues  to  do  so  even 
today,  over  sixty  years  later,  both  metaphorically  and  literally  costumed  as 
“Truth,”  the  muse  to  Harry’s  vision  of  Provincetown’s  importance  in  the 
world  and  the  world  within  Provincetown. 

Just  as  Harry  Kemp  was  the  embodiment  of  Provincetown’s  purest 
essence  of  authenticity,  the  dunes  where  he  lived  were  the  vessel  of 
Provincetown’s  spirit.  You  could  not  separate  one  from  the  other.  And  while 
many  who  have  washed  ashore  in  Provincetown  attach  their  identity  to  the 
town,  the  harbor,  the  way  of  life  embraced  in  this  crook  of  cape,  Josephine 
followed  her  mentor  out  to  the  dunes  and  let  her  Provincetown  soul  take 
root  there.  And  as  the  dune  landscape,  at  first  seemingly  so  barren,  is 
revealed  to  be  teeming  with  life  if  one  but  takes  the  time  to  examine  it, 
so  the  dune  society,  at  first  evident  only  in  isolated  hapless  windblown 
shacks,  revealed  itself  to  Josephine  in  her  memoir  as  temples,  not  unlike 
the  Valley  of  the  Temples  in  Agrigento,  Sicily.  However,  it  was  in  these  dune 
temples,  not  the  gleaming  Grecian  ones,  thatjosephine  found  the  academy 
of  oracles  that  first  shaped  her  and  guided  her  in  her  life  goals. 

Harry  Kemp,  with  his  enactments  and  recitations,  was  the  oracle  of 
literature  and  history;  Hazel  Hawthorne  Werner,  who  mapped  the  dune 
society  and  made  the  first  attempts  to  organize  the  community,  was  the 
oracle  of  sociology;  Charlie  Schmid,  with  his  intimate  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  wildlife,  the  oracle  of  natural  history;  and  Frenchie  Chanel,  who 
nurtured  the  fragile  dunes  and  protected  its  creatures,  was  the  oracle  of 
the  environment  and  preservation.  Of  these  influences,  though  Harry  was 
first  and  seminal,  ultimately,  none  was  more  lasting  in  friendship  and  effect 
than  was  the  bond  thatjosephine  made  with  Frenchie,  the  former  Parisian 
gypsy  and  matriarch  of  the  dunes.  For  while  Harry,  from  his  temple  on  the 
dunes,  like  Lear,  challenged  the  North  Atlantic  tempest  proclaiming  poetry 
against  the  Nor’easters,  Frenchie  embraced  the  mischievous  nature  of  the 
wind,  as  only  a true  gypsy  can,  and  made  of  her  life  in  the  dunes  a parable 
for  how  humanity  is  part  of,  and  not  apart  from,  nature. 

She  taught  Josephine  how  to  live  on  the  dunes  in  harmony  with  the  land, 
making  a place  of  honor  in  her  shack  for  the  young  writer  and  the  love  of 


her  life,  the  painter  Salvatore  Del  Deo.  In  this  way  started  a friendship  that 
would  last  beyond  Frenchie’s  life,  for  Josephine  still  hears  her  direction  in 
every  task,  from  her  concern  for  every  tern  chick  nested  outside  on  her 
beach  to  the  care  for  her  shack,  which  my  father  faithfully  maintained  and 
rebuilt  for  Frenchie.  And  every  time  my  mother  hauls  her  Olivetti  portable 
typewriter  from  the  jeep  to  the  shack,  and  sits  down  to  look  over  the  shore, 
she  hears  Frenchie’s  singsong  voice,  mingled  with  the  wind,  cooing  to  the 
birds  and  laughing  at  the  proprieties  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  this  explains  the  dedication  and  the  drive  that  has  led  my  mother 
her  whole  life  to  protect  the  dunes,  and,  in  time,  extend  that  concern  to 
spearhead  civic  projects  that  have  done  more  to  preserve  this  town  than 
the  contributions  of  any  other  resident.  This  vision  of  a Provincetown 
that  would  not  become  a casualty  of  development  and  exploitation  first 
found  expression  in  Josephine’s  fight  to  establish  the  National  Seashore 
Park.  There  were  many  protagonists,  both  for  and  against  the  creation  of 
the  park,  and  the  chapters  describing  its  foundation  in  The  Watch  at  Peaked 
Hill  drive  home  Just  how  fragile  the  chances  were  that  we  would  still  be 
able  to  walk  miles  of  natural  dunes  instead  of  the  paved  strip  resort  and 
landfill  that  outside  business  interests  had  drawn  up  plans  for  at  the  time. 
The  movement  to  make  the  Province  Lands  the  largest  land  grant  to  the 
foundling  National  Seashore  Park,  from  the  tip  of  Long  Point  nearly  to 
Pilgrim  Lake,  was  the  relentless  goal  of  my  mother  and  her  close  friend,  the 
peerless  Provincetown  painter,  Ross  Moffett.  Over  the  several  years  that 
they  organized  the  popular  opinion  and  mustered  the  votes  in  town  hall  to 
mandate  this  gift  to  the  future  of  the  town,  Ross,  like  Harry  Kemp  before 


JOSEPHINE,  1980  PHOTO  BY  SALVATORE  DEI  DEO 
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Salvatore  Del  Deo,  Dune  Poet,  1 969,  oil  on  canvas,  1 6 by  1 2 inches 


him,  saw  in  my  mother  the  fire  of  a historian,  seeking  the  dissemination  of 
the  truth.  So  it  made  sense  that  he  turned  to  her  to  catalogue  his  amazing 
career  and  write  his  biography  for  posterity,  a task  to  which  she  dedicated 
more  than  two  decades. 

But  it  did  not  take  her  so  long  because  she  was  idle,  but  rather  because 
in  that  same  time  she  drafted  the  Local  and  the  National  Historic  Districts 
of  Provincetown,  laboriously  documenting  every  historical  building  in 
Provincetown  and  creating  an  archive,  now  dedicated  in  her  name,  in  the 
Provincetown  Library’s  current  historically  iconic  home.  A library  so  elegant 
and  significant  to  the  very  architectural  soul  of  Provincetown  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  were  it  not  for  Josephine,  the  gracious  silhouette  and  the 
welcomingamplitudeofthisedifice  would  have  been  lost  to  us.  In  the  ’70s  the 
former  church  and  failed  arts  center  was  a doomed  structure,  falling  apart 
from  ill  repair  and  destined,  despite  its  proud  heritage  as  Provincetown’s 
greatest  church  and  second-largest  building,  to  be  desecrated  into  a 
hodgepodge  of  chopped-up  haphazard  commercial  exploitation  or  even 
razed.  It  was  Josephine,  the  Muse  of  True  History,  who  rallied  the  town  to 
save  the  building,  and  when  others  saw  folly,  she  saw  a prescient  vision  of 
the  gleaming  white  building  serving  the  town  that  we  have  today. 

Like  the  fight  for  the  National  Seashore,  or  the  Historic  District,  it  was 
not  an  easy  or  direct  path,  and  she  struggled  for  years  to  save  the  building 
as  a museum  for  the  town’s  history,  ultimately  deriving  inspiration  to 
accomplish  this  feat  by  once  again  turning  to  Harry  Kemp’s  legacy.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  idea  of  building  a replica  of  the  Mayflower  to  celebrate 
the  Pilgrim’s  first  landing  in  Provincetown.  But  his  brainchild  was  co-opted 
by  the  moneyed  interests  in  Plymouth  and  the  Mayflower  only  docked  here 


briefly  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Plymouth.  Josephine’s  idea  to  save  the 
museum  was  to  revisit  Harry’s  inspiration  by  building  an  historic  replica 
of  a vessel  that  was  emblematic  of  Provincetown’s  history  and  distinction, 
this  time,  the  proud  fishing  schooner  Rose  Dorothea,  which  brought  home 
the  Lipton  Cup  and  proved  to  the  world  that  Provincetown’s  captains 
were  second  to  none.  The  schooner  was  built  from  scratch  right  inside  the 
building,  all  with  scant  funding  and  local  volunteer  labor,  most  notably 
that  of  the  great  shipbuilder  Captain  Francis  “Flyer”  Santos.  It  was  a labor 
of  love  . . . and  it  worked.  Her  genius,  learning  from  Harry’s  heartbreak, 
was  to  build  the  memorial  in  such  a way  that  it  could  never  be  taken  away 
from  Provincetown  and,  simultaneously,  make  destruction  of  the  building 
containing  it  unthinkable.  Rose  Dorothea  became  the  anchor  that  held  fast 
the  building  in  Provincetown’s  storied  past  and  preserved  its  future.  She 
created  a focal  point  that  holds  a vision  of  this  town’s  past  and  present  in 
our  eyes. 

Faithful  to  her  oracles  of  the  dunes  in  their  sandblasted  driftwood 
temples,  Josephine  rallied  this  raucous  town  around  the  cause  of  history 
and  preservation,  and  amazingly  it  has  taken  seed.  Today  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  there  was  a time  when  Provincetown’s  historic  beauty,  its  nature, 
and  its  past  were,  like  the  Rose  Dorothea,  on  the  brink  of  oblivion.  We  look 
out  on  a vision  of  Provincetown,  its  legacy  and  its  future,  and  we  see  a 
vision  that  Josephine  saw  while  on  watch  at  Peaked  Hill. 

“The  process  of  preservation  is  never  finished;  it  continues  for  the  patient 

and  the  brave  to  address  and  resolve  in  each  succeeding  generation.” 

— Josephine  Del  Deo,  The  Watch  at  Peaked  Hill 
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The  Watch  at  Peaked  Hill,  1953-2003 

BY  JOSEPHINE  DEL  DEO 


Salvatore  Del  Deo,  Frenchie’s  Old  Shack,  1 964,  oil  on  canvas,  1 6 by  26  inches 


The  Watch  at  Peaked  Hill,  1953—2003  is  an  account  ofjosephine  and  Salvatore 
Del  Deo  as  they  dwelt,  seasonally,  in  a dune  shack  for  a half-century.  The  Del 
Deos  spent  honeymoon  summers  in  a shack  owned  by  Frenchie  Chanel.  After 
absorbing  the  ethos  of  “dune  culture,”  Josephine  became  a passionate  advo- 
cate for  the  remaining  constellation  of  shacks  at  a time  when  the  National 
Seashore  took  possession  of  most  of  the  squatter’s  rights  of  the  historic  set- 
tlers. The  three-story  edifice  built  of  driftwood  and  scavenged  materials  by 
Charlie  Schmid,  with  its  catwalks  and  ladders,  mirrors  and  skylights,  with 
various  whalebones  perched  on  display,  was  both  a museum  and  a temple. 
The  National  Seashore,  unable  to  maintain  the  shaky  structure,  bulldozed  it 
as  a safety  hazard.  Along  with  Frenchie  and  Charlie,  the  poet  Harry  Kemp 
had  a mythic  relation  to  the  dunes. 


FRENCHIE 

Sometimes  she  would  complain  bitterly  about  the 
sand  fleas,  her  arms  covered  in  bites,  but  then  she 
would  light  a cigarette  for  solace  and  begin  to  tell 
us  about  her  life  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  dancing 
and  singing  with  a band  of  gypsies,  performing 
for  their  living.  We  never  questioned  those  sto- 
ries about  surviving  in  the  sewers  of  Paris  as  they 
were  such  romantic  scenarios.  Who  would  not 
be  struck  dumb  with  nostalgia  for  another  time 
by  this  hauntingly  provocative  femme  fatale,  a 
beauty  from  George  White’s  Scandals  who  came 
here,  so  she  said,  with  Bette  Davis  and  proceeded 
to  bury  her  life  in  a shack  she  built  out  of  scraps 
of  driftwood  from  the  beach  and  from  other  sal- 
vaged materials  that  the  ocean  serendipitously 
provided  at  her  doorstep.  What  emerged  was  a 
magic  moment  of  architecture  perfectly  suited  to 
her  eccentricity  and  her  romanticisms.  No  one 
but  an  artist  could  have  reinvented  habitation  in 
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such  a way  as  to  fit  into  the  natural  element 
as  she  did.  She  cajoled  the  Atlantic  to  stay  at 
a respectable  distance  from  her  door,  but  she 
could  do  nothing  with  the  sea  of  sand  that 
advanced  relentlessly,  so  she  annually  bribed 
“Pinky”  Silva  to  bulldoze  the  ever-encroaching 
sand  away  from  the  shack  so  that  her  dune  life 
could  commence  for  another  season. 

Long  before  the  plovers  and  terns  were 
determined  to  be  worthy  of  protection  by  the 
National  Seashore,  Frenchie  trotted  out  to 
mark  every  nest  with  signposts  of  driftwood 
and  heaps  of  impedimenta  that  surrounded  the 
nesting  mothers  and  warned  off  intruders.  She 
spared  hundreds  of  newborns  over  the  years 
and  was  devoted  to  injured  birds.  . . . Astonish- 
ingly, I have  seen  her  place  her  cheek  against 
a wounded  gull  and  talk  to  it,  the  bird  calmly 
enduring  her  tenderness,  never  once  flailing 
out  with  its  powerful  beak. 

CHARLIE  SCHMID 

There  was  one  among  us  whose  devotion  to 
the  life  cycle  of  the  dune  swallows  received 
year-round  attention;  he  was  known  as  “Dune 
Charlie.”  Charlie  Schmid  had  no  peer  as  a bird- 
watcher and  his  patient  research  earned  respect 
at  an  ornithological  symposium  in  Switzerland, 
which  he  attended  with  his  diaries  in  hand. 

HARRY  KEMP 

Harry  Kemp  was  a dune-dweller  of  another 
color:  he  liked  to  live  dangerously  close  to  an 
uncomfortable  paucity  and  to  his  collection  of 
literary  greats,  especially  Shakespeare,  whom 
he  kept  damp  and  daily  available  in  his  tiny 
shack.  A bed  and  books  described  his  diocese. 
They  sufficed  to  maintain  his  spirit  for  an  entire 
lifetime.  Swimming  in  the  ocean  in  late  fall  was 
not  uncommon  for  him,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  he  prompted  Sal  and  his  photog- 
rapher friend  Dan  Bernstein  to  join  him.  After 
an  ocean  plunge,  they  shivered  and  shook  their 
way  back  to  the  shack,  and  Harry  offered  them 
a burlap  gunnysack  with  which  to  dry  off  To 
fire  up  their  spirits,  he  recited  Shakespeare. 
According  to  Harry,  this  procedure  gave  off 
warmth  no  wood  could  provide. 

HAZEL  HAWTHORNE  WERNER 

Hazel  Hawthorne  Werner  frequently  rented  one 
or  both  of  her  shacks,  Thalassa  and  Euphoria, 
as  she  herself  was  then  fairly  along  in  her  years 
and  didn’t  always  have  the  stamina  to  main- 
tain them.  She  hired  Sal  and  Eldred  Mowery  to 
help  her.  They  spent  numerous  hours  shuttling 
people  and  supplies  back  and  forth  and  enjoy- 
ing a few  tete-a-tetes  with  Hazel  when  the  vari- 
ous tasks  were  done  and  they  could  sit  down 
to  relax  over  a pretty  stiff  cocktail  and  listen 
to  accounts  of  Hazel’s  dune  life  in  times  past. 
Such  a general  routine  greatly  endangered  the 
return  voyages  in  a vehicle  that  offered  no  reas- 
surances that  one  would  not  fall  out  at  the  first 
huge  dip  of  an  unexpected  dune  declivity,  even 
if  dead  sober. 


ROMOLO  DEL  DEO  IN  HIS  PROVINCETOWN  STUDIO,  PREPARING  LOST  WAX  SCULPTURE  (WITH  DUNE  SAND)  FOR  CASTING  IN  BRONZE,  201 1 
PHOTO  BY  LINNEB  OEl  DEO 

A Face  in  Time: 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
ROMOLO  DEL  DEO 

BY  MtGNON  NIXON 


Mignon  Nixon:  You  and  I have  known  each  other  a long  time.  You  introduced  me  to  Province- 
town  and  its  artistic  history  when  we  were  students.  This  winter  you  returned  to  Provincetown 
full-time  after  living  and  working  for  many  years  in  Italy  and  New  York,  and  I am  visiting  your 
studio  here  for  the  first  time  in  a long  while.  It  seems  like  a good  moment  to  ask  you  how  your 
work  has  been  shaped  by  this  place. 

Romolo  Del  Deo:  Living  here  is  like  living  on  a constantly  changing  natural  sculpture,  its  shift- 
ing sands  lose  and  gain  over  three  feet  of  coastline  yearly.  Watching  it  accumulate  into  dunes 
and  carve  away  cliff  sides,  I have  always  been  aware  of  this  sculptural  environment.  I frequently 
lived  with  my  family  in  our  dune  shack  on  the  back  shore.  Every  day  brought  an  exploration 
of  how  the  constant  windblown  sand  remade  the  world  from  storm  to  storm,  how  it  etched 
its  finish  upon  every  man-made  thing,  until  even  the  most  unrelentingly  unpoetic  objects  ac- 
quired a kind  of  second  life  as  sandblasted  sculptures.  I would  play  with  this  reformatted 
detritus  for  hours  on  the  beach,  assembling  cities,  towers,  and  processional  arrays,  spanning 
the  shoreline  and  defying  the  next  rising  tide.  The  windblown  sand  gets  everywhere,  and  truly 
nothing  and  nowhere  is  safe  from  the  presence  of  its  grit.  It  sloughs  in  the  creases  of  clothes, 
piles  atop  bookshelves,  sifts  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  mounds  under  every  rug.  It  is  perva- 
sive. When  I was  a child,  Frenchie  Chanel,  the  inimitable  gypsy  of  the  dunes,  showed  me  how 
to  wash  dishes  with  sand,  instead  of  water,  and  how  to  use  it  to  cleanse  and  close  even  the  cuts 
from  rose-hip  thorns  and  compass  grass.  In  the  dunes,  it’s  helpful  to  think  of  sand  not  as  an 
impediment  to  living  but  as  a component  part  ofeverything  there,  upon  which  one  builds  and 
grows  all  things.  Provincetown’s  jay  Critchley,  well-remembered  for  coating  everyday  objects, 
cars,  and  buildings  with  beach  sand,  has  made  this  fact  of  life  here  into  a stand-alone  state- 
ment. But  my  interest  lies  in  the  more  subtle  and  insidious  way  that  sand  pervades  life,  which 
speaks  to  my  work  as  a sculptor. 
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And  here  too,  the  sand  invaded,  for  among  these  objets 
d’art  were  whale  and  shark  bones,  reshaped  by  weath- 
ering and  bleached  to  a marbleized  whiteness. 

My  gravitation  to  metaphysical  subject  matter  naturally 
led  me  to  the  work  of  Edwin  Dickinson,  who  had  taught  my 
father,  Salvatore  Del  Deo.  Dickinson  loomed  in  my  child- 
hood as  an  icon,  sitting  on  our  deck,  painting  and  rotating 
his  visor  in  a kind  of  sundial  to  the  sun,  even  when  it  passed 
him  from  behind,  a living  painterly  timepiece  himself  The 
Dickinson  world  of  delicate  grays,  shadows,  partial  shapes, 
and  figures  gave  a vocabulary  to  my  love  and  familiarity 
with  broken  forms  and  sandblasted  objects.  As  my  career 
has  progressed  as  a sculptor,  I have  been  drawn  ever  deeper 
into  this  world  of  partial  shapes,  revealed  in  patinas  that 
mirror  the  processes  oftime.  The  tension  between  the  new- 
ness of  making  something  from  one’s  hands  and  simultane- 
ously giving  it  an  instant  antiquity,  a presumed  history,  has 
come  to  drive  my  ideas  about  sculpture. 


THE  BEAUTY  OE  TIME  (DETAIL),  2010,  UNIQUE  BRONZE,  19h  8v  9w  bv  6d  inches,  courtesy  of  berta  walker  gallery,  photo  by  sky  power 

MN:  What  any  viewer  would  immediately  observe  about  your  sculpture  is  its 
involvement  with  the  ancient  and  the  archaic,  with  the  deep  time  ofantiquity 
and  mythology.  How  did  this  develop? 

RDD:  I have  always  been  fascinated  by  antiquity,  especially  that  which  was 
fragmented,  broken,  and  particularly  the  weathered  pieces.  Part  of  this  love 
for  the  broken  and  timeworn  came  to  me  early,  through  the  annual  ritual  of 
unwrapping  and  arranging  the  family  heirloom  collection  of  Italian  terra-cotta 
figurines.  We  used  to  create  a nativity  tableau  creche,  known  as  a.  presepio,  often 
over  eight  feet  long  and  as  high,  built  in  papier-mache  as  a reproduction  of  the 
ancestral  home  of  my  family,  on  the  Mediterranean  island  of  Ischia.  Most  of 
these  figures,  while  retaining  their  dignity,  had  lost  some  appendages  over  the 
years  of  unpacking,  propping  up,  and  putting  away  for  another  season.  And  in 
some  sense,  I loved  them  more  for  their  imperfections,  which  traced  a familiar 
history  ofyears  past  and  reminded  me  of  how  time  shapes  life.  As  I grew  older, 
and  spent  more  time  in  my  father’s  studio,  I often  preferred  his  broken  statu- 
ettes and  disjointed  French  mannequins  to  the  more  intact  still-life  objects. 


RDD:  I am,  of  course,  interested  in  Freud’s  method  ofview- 
ing  the  mind  through  the  lens  of  antiquity,  but  Freudian 
psychology  is  analytical  in  nature,  so  it  differs  from  how  I 
approach  the  problem  as  a sculptor.  Instead,  I create  my 
own  objects  and  imbue  them  with  the  association  to  the 
ancient  through  techniques,  both  archaic  and  modern. 
For  example,  in  my  recent  work.  The  Beauty  of  Time  {unique 
bronze,  2010),  I have  used  sand  in  my  modeling  to  ravage 
the  surface  of  a face.  This  particular  sculpture,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  current  traveling  exhibit  on  Provincetown  art 
by  the  New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art,  is  a natural 
outcome  of  my  longtime  fascination  with  sand,  both  as  a 
metaphor  for  and  as  an  agent  of  time’s  presence.  As  in  a 
dune  shack,  the  sand  is  now  everywhere.  And  while  this  creates  perils  for  the  execu- 
tion ofthe  work  in  bronze  casting,  it  also  offers  me  a way  to  shape  the  sculpture  with 
another  set  of  hands,  those  of  sand.  The  tension  between  the  action  of  sand  and  my 
own  mirrors,  for  me,  the  sense  of  time’s  presence  and  its  press  upon  our  existence. 
It  presents  a kind  of  geology  of  my  sculpture.  Like  Provincetown,  my  work  is  being 
shaped  by  the  presence  of  sand.  And,  like  the  land,  its  existence  is  a metaphor  for 
time.  It’s  not  hard  to  imagine  Provincetown  as  an  hourglass,  ticking  away  with  each 
wave  and  each  blast  ofwind,  running  down  into  an  oblivion  past  memory  and  into  a 
history  of  myth,  like  Atlantis.  That  is  the  beauty  of  time.  And  its  most  perfect  meta- 
phor is  the  passing  grain  of  sand,  itself  a fleck  ofquartz  that  once  was  the  mountains 
of  another  world  when  the  earth  was  young  and  the  land  stood  in  one  Pangean 
entirety.  Continents  tick  away,  beaches,  civilizations,  both  monuments  and  debris. 
They  wash  ashore  as  one  thing,  then  dissolve  with  the  same  persistence  and  before 
the  same  forces  that  once  brought  them  forth,  i- 

— February  21,  2011 


MIGNON  NIXON  is  Professor  of  Art  History  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art  in  London.  In 
2010-1 1,  she  was  a fellow  at  the  Raddiffe  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Harvard  University.  She 
is  the  author  of  fantastic  Reality:  Louise  Bourgeois  and  a Story  of  Modern  Art  (MIT 
Press/October  Books,  2005)  and  writes  on  contemporary  art  for  October,  Artforum,  and 
other  journals. 


All  artworks  are  courtesy  of  Berta  Walker  Gallery. 


The  Tides  of  Provincetown:  Pivotal  Years  in  America’s  Oldest  Contin- 
uous Art  Colony  ( 1 899-2011 ) will  be  on  view  at  the  New  Britain  Museum 
of  American  Art  from  July  15  to  October  16,  2011.  Sal  and  Romolo  Del  Deo’s 
work  will  be  featured,  and  Josephine  Del  Deo  wrote  the  catalogue  essay  for  the 
“old  master”  section  of  the  exhibit. 


MN:  The  idea  of  “instant  antiquity”  makes  a kind  of  fe- 
tish of  age.  By  reinvigorating  ancient  techniques  and  using 
them  to  produce  fetishes  ofantiquity,  your  sculpture  might 
be  seen  as  being  engaged  in  a kind  of  classical  revivalism. 
But  I understand  it  in  a different  way.  Your  work  seems  to 
explore  the  idea  that  the  past  haunts  the  present  through 
fragments,  as  Freud  claimed.  Freud  collected  ancient  figu- 
rines and  found  inspiration  in  them  for  his  ideas  about 
how  the  past  lives  on  in  us  through  memory,  often  in  a 
fractured  form.  You  seem  to  be  working  with  a similar  no- 
tion. Would  you  agree? 
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OUAROm,  2003,  BRONZE,  29h  by  1 5w  b»  1 1 d inches 


For  five  years,  Breon  Dunigan’s  trio  of  buttery  bronze  sculptures, 
HearingTmmpet,  Torsion,  and  Guardian,  commandeered  a slate  ledge 
in  Alice’s  Garden,  an  elevated  area  outside  the  deCordova  Museum 
in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  Dunigan  positioned  their  three-foot- 
high,  grounded  vegetative/avian/mammalian  shapes  to  suggest 
attentive  communication;  for  those  familiar  with  Dunigan’s  work,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  signature  grin  at  the  incongruity  or  absurdity  inherent 
in  the  familiar  (“And  to  think  that  I saw  it  on  Mulberry  Street!  ”). 

The  splay-footed  creatures  returned  to  their  maker’s  Truro  studio  this 
past  fall,  ending  their  tenure  as  a focal  point  for  museumgoers  (they  are 
now  on  the  campus  of  Dowling  College  in  Oakdale,  New  York).  The  after- 
noon I visited  Alice’s  Garden,  two  young  boys  dashed  up  the  stone  hill  as 
to  a familiar  playground,  their  noisy  arrival  a pilgrimage  to  the  welcoming 
giggly-silly  forms;  a trumpet  or  hearing  device,  an  elongated  swirl  or  twist 
(one  of  several  meanings  of  torsion),  and  a curl  suggesting  a long-necked 
shorebird— branches  of  a fabulist’s  family  tree,  closely  related  yet  as  sin- 
gular as  Dunigan’s  much-documented  Outer  Cape  family,  which  includes 
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five  generations  of  writers,  musicians,  and  visual  artists  of  all  stripes,  in- 
cluding those  who  draw,  paint,  and  work  in  collage  and  lithography,  pot- 
ters, sculptors,  environmentalists,  and  beachcombers. 

It  was  a soft  lemony  afternoon  in  late  September  when  I visited  Duni- 
gan in  her  Truro  studio;  the  copper  frenzy  of  high  season  was  long  gone. 
Our  conversation  took  place  here,  and  a month  earlier,  in  a gallery  setting. 
She  and  her  husband,  sculptor/painter  Bailey  Bob  Bailey  are  founding 
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members  ofiheartSTIMND  gallery  in  Provlncetown’s  East  End.  Asacouple(Duni- 
gan  and  Bailey  met  in  Provincetown  in  1 989  when  Bailey  was  a Fellow  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center;  they  married  in  1 994,  then  moved  from  New  York  to  Truro  in 
1 996,  when  they  had  their  son,  Liam)  and  individually,  they  are  busy  as  curators 
as  well  as  artists,  organizing  exhibits  for  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Mu- 
seum and  other  small  institutions  in  New  England. 

About  the  leave-taking  at  the  deCordova,  Dunigan  said  that  photos  of  her 
bronzes,  virtual  mash  notes  left  by  fans,  have  continued  to  pop  up  on  the  Inter- 
net. Her  face  lit  up  at  the  metaphysics  of  it  all,  that  what  appears  to  vanish  in  the 
material  world  can  assume  another,  theoretically  endless  existence  in  the  virtual 
one.  Exploring  the  humor  in  the  ironic  is  a familiar  mode  for  her,  as  is  making 
beauty  from  perceived  individual  and  cultural  imperfections:  these  twin  sensibili- 
ties are  keys  to  understanding  and  appreciating  her  art. 

Dunigan’s  stories  about  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  to  survive  as  an  artist  are 
studies  in  determination,  peppered  with  gentle  humor.  Here’s  a response  to  my 
inquiry  about  how  she  developed  the  construction  skills— metalwork,  carpentry. 


upholstery,  and  plastering— she  uses  as  a sculptor.  There  was  art-mak- 
ing at  her  mother’s  knee,  followed  by  a more  formal  education:  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Atlanta  College  of  Art,  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Art  (BFA),  and  Rutgers  University  (MFA).  She  built  sets  for  the 
film  industry  (credits  include  Norman  Mailer’s  1987  cult-classic  mur- 
der mystery,  Tough  Guys  Don’t  Dance,  filmed  in  Provincetown),  then  fell 
into  a series  of  part-time  renovation  jobs  for  Manhattan  landlords  (“all 
the  little  things  no  one  else  wanted  to  do”):  tiling  bathrooms  and  kitch- 
ens, plastering  and  painting.  “I  got  to  specialize  in  ceiling  holes  caused 
by  leaking  toilets,”  she  said,  perched  high  on  a metal  stool.  “A  certain 
management  company  would  always  call  when  there  was  a hole  in  the 
bathroom  ceiling.” 

While  remodeling  apartments  is  long  behind  her,  Dunigan  contin- 
ues to  accept  small  construction  jobs,  mostly  in  Truro.  She  has  been 
the  recipient  of  grants  from  the  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  New  England  Foundation  for 
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the  Arts.  Her  fiftieth  birthday  is  approaching;  the  status  of  “mid-career” 
artist  is  very  appealing  to  her,  offering  the  prospect  of  grants  available  to 
artists  who  reach  the  half-century  mark, 
j Hers  is  a family  of  artists  who  came  from  the  Midwest  to  make  their 
■ home  on  the  Outer  Cape.  The  idea  of  an  “artists’  community”  centered  in 
j Provincetown  is  the  story  of  Dunigan’s  family,  reaching  back  four  genera- 
I tions  to  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  includes  Dunigan’s 
j great-grandparents,  many  ofwhom  were  artists— her  maternal  grandfather, 
Harold  Haven  Brown,  who  had  been  director  of  thejohn  Herron  Art  Insti- 
tute in  Indianapolis  and  was  encouraged  to  come  to  Provincetown  (with 
I promises  that  he  would  find  the  nearest  approximation  to  a French  seaside 
i town)  by  Charles  Hawthorne,  was  a founder  ofthe  Provincetown  Art  Asso- 
ciation and  Museum  and  a director  (1 928-32);  and  Brown’s  wife,  Florence 
! Bradshaw  Brown,  who  had  studied  in  Paris,  created  exquisite  drawings, 
and  followed  her  husband  as  a director  of  PAAM  ( 1 932-36). 

Their  daughters,  Beatrice  Bradshaw  Brown  and  Barbara  Brown  Malicoat 
I (Dunigan’s  maternal  grandmother),  both  excelled  as  printmakers,  illustra- 
tors, and  graphic  designers.  The  sisters  wrote  and  illustrated  children’s  books. 
In  1932,  Barbara  married  Dunigan’s  maternal  grandfather,  Philip  Malicoat, 
who  had  come  to  Provincetown  to  study  with  Hawthorne.  He  too  was  from 
Indiana,  and  studied  at  thejohn  Herron  Art  Institute  (which  he  found  not 
entirely  to  his  liking).  Malicoat,  nationally  prominent  as  a painter  and  active 
in  keeping  Provincetown  a center  of  creativity,  was  a founder  ofthe  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center.  He  is  also  patriarch  to  the  current  generation,  which  includes 
’ Dunigan’s  aunt  Anne  Lord  (potter  and  graphic  artist)  and  uncle  Conrad 
i Malicoat  (sculptor),  and  cousins  Robena  Malicoat  (painter)  and  Galen  Lord 
Malicoat  (writer).  Her  sister,  Seanad  Dunigan  Chang,  is  a violinist. 

Most  significantly,  this  family  of  artists  includes  Dunigan’s  mother,  Mar- 
tha Malicoat  Dunigan,  teacher,  printmaker,  ceramicist,  and  sculptor.  She 
died  in  Truro  in  2001 , less  than  a year  after  retiring  from  the  faculty  ofthe 
I University  of  North  Carolina  School  ofthe  Arts  and  makingTruro  heryear- 
I round  home.  Almost  immediately,  Malicoat  Dunigan’s  artist-colleagues 
enlisted  Dunigan  to  help  with  a memorial  show  (installed  in  the  summer 
of  2002  at  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art),  whose  title  was 
Passages.  Dunigan  threw  herself  into  the  exhausting  work  of  archiving  and 
reassembling  her  mother’s  sculptures,  made  ofthe  most  fragile  of  materi- 
als—bones,  metal,  masks,  feathers,  animal  skins,  wood— that  speak  to  the 
process  of  aging  and  transformation.  “I  went  through  this  period  ofacceler- 
j ated  grieving,  mixed  with  anger  that  my  mother  did  not  leave  good  records,” 
she  explained.  “When  the  show  opened,  I walked  in  and  said,  ‘Wow,  look 
at  the  incredible  legacy  she  created,  in  such  a short  time.’” 

A more  intimate  version  of  Passages  was  installed  at  PAAM  during  the 
summer  of  2003,  with  sculptor  Janice  Redman  as  curator.  “When  you 
show  sculpture,  it’s  not  like  hanging  a painting,”  Dunigan  said.  “Working 
I on  my  mother’s  show  made  me  want  to  keep  the  assembly  for  my  own 
work  as  simple  as  possible.” 

In  the  fall  of  2009,  with  Robena  Malicoat,  Dunigan  curated  a Malicoat 
family  exhibit  for  the  Higgins  Art  Gallery  at  Cape  Cod  Community  College 
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(Galen  Malicoat  wrote  the  catalogue  essay).  That  same  fall,  Dunigan,  who 
now  serves  on  PAAM’s  Exhibition  Committee,  organized  a show  for  PAAM 
that  included  many  of  Barbara  Brown  Malicoat’s  hand-blocked  holiday 
cards.  She  herself  has  been  making  linoleum  prints  of  her  sculptures  (some 
are  included  as  part  of  artSTRAND’s  annual  artist  portfolio):  when  she  de- 
scribes printmaking  as  “an  old  family  tradition,”  she  is  referring  to  what  it 
means  to  keep  the  past  alive  in  the  present. 

Also  in  the  fall  of  2009  and  continuing  into  winter  2010,  Dunigan  cu- 
rated Generations  for  PAAM,  an  astonishing  array  of  work  from  dozens  of 
Provincetown’s  art-making  families;  her  own  “generations”  included  Har- 
old Haven  Brown,  Florence  Bradshaw  Brown,  sisters  Beatrice  Bradshaw 
Brown  and  Barbara  Brown  Malicoat,  Philip  Malicoat,  Conrad  Malicoat, 
Anne  Lord,  Martha  Malicoat  Dunigan,  Robena  Malicoat,  and  Bailey  Bob 
Bailey.  She  included  her  own  Tearjar  (2003),  inspired  by  an  Arabian  tradi- 
tion; this  symbolic  vessel  holds  the  tears  of  a wife  whose  husband  is  away, 
its  fullness  a display  of  how  much  he  was  missed.  During  the  fall  of  201 0, 
Dunigan  curated  an  exhibit  of  black-and-white  images  shot  in  Ireland, 
France,  and  Wellfleet  by  photographer  Rachel  Brown,  a longtime  family 
friend  through  Dunigan’s  mother.  Dunigan  also  cocurated  (with  Exhibi- 
tion Committee  memberjoe  Eiorello)  a sculpture  invitational  at  PAAM 
this  past  spring. 

As  Dunigan’s  art  increasingly  reaches  into  this  bountiful  cornucopia  that 
is  her  legacy— the  precious  and  the  domesticated— intimate  skeins  of  fam- 
ily and  object  cannot  always  be  unraveled  with  certainty.  Her  most  recent 
artSTRAND  show  made  use  of  spools  of  thread  from  her  grandmother’s 
sewing  box,  and  threads  inherited  from  her  grandmother’s  circle  of  friends. 

She  has  embraced  the  materials,  such  as  the  (nonhuman)  bones  in- 
herited from  her  mother’s  collection,  as  much  as  the  spirit  of  art-making 
that  comes  with  the  genetic  territory.  This  back-and-forth  dipping  into  the 
pool  of  memory  and  object-at-hand  is  an  important  part  of  Dunigan’s 
art-making,  her  aesthetic  process.  It  involves  themes  visited  and  revisited, 
with  variations  and  permutations,  over  several  decades:  new  pieces  take 
their  place  at  any  given  point  within  a body  of  work  that  has  achieved  serial 
coherence,  and  can  be  described  both  individually  and  retrospectively. 
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There  is  her  passion  for  wall-mounted,  fabric-and-wood  trophy  animal 
heads,  which  emerged  while  she  was  in  college.  An  early  example,  on  the  wall 
in  herTruro  studio,  has  beach  straw  growing  from  the  back  of  its  head.  An- 
other, in  wood,  was  made  to  suggest  a deer  caught  at  the  moment  of  death, 
shot  by  a hunter.  The  effect  is  never  literal;  they  seem  to  be  looking  at  us 
from  their  perch  on  a wall,  yet  they  lack  eyes.  Recent  trophy  heads  are  closer 
in  construction  to  finely  upholstered  furniture.  They  are  edged,  for  example, 
with  matching  piping:  the  mastery  Dunigan  brings  to  their  making  is  part  of 
the  pleasure  for  artist  and  viewer.  “I  build  them  like  you’d  build  a piece  of 
furniture:  there’s  an  armature  underneath,  there’s  padding,”  she  said.  “It’s  all 
very  deliberate,  from  the  beginning.” 

For  horns,  Dunigan  starts  with  carved  furniture  legs,  then  trims  to  size. 
Some  of  these  ready-mades  come  topped  with  glass  balls,  or  shaped  into 
spirals  that  are  manufactured  to  look  like  a ram’s  horn.  When  assembled, 
the  horns  are  the  piece  de  resistance,  bringing  humor  and  wit— the  little 
wink  when  the  faux  real  thing  crosses  into  something  else  entirely— that  dis- 
tinguishes her  ongoing  creative  journey. 

“With  furniture  legs,  you’re  taking  something  made  to  imitate  animal  legs, 
or  horns,  and  repurposing  them  backward,  returning  them  to  some  kind  of 
animal  form,”  she  said,  her  gentle  voice  rising.  Their  semi-likeness  to  actual 
creatures  is  their  charm  and  also  their  irony  (that  signature  grin  sewn  into 
Dunigan’s  work);  it  is  easy  to  perceive  them  as  cuddly,  ignoring  the  darker  side 
ofwhat  it  means  fora  wild  creature  to  hang  on  the  wall,  a trophy  head.  “There 
is  so  much  I wonder  about  when  I do  this  work,”  she  explained,  “such  as 
people’s  affinity  for  those  objects;  people  who  might  not  otherwise  appreciate 
sculpture  at  all,  or  even  care  about  art,  are  willing  to  hang  these  on  their  wall.” 
These  pieces  are  intelligent:  they  carry  messages.  But  in  this  case  it’s  the  beauty- 
making t 'at  carries  the  day.  Even  when  Dunigan’s  sculptures  carry  political 
weight,  the)  are  crafted  to  appeal  to  our  sense  of  color,  form,  texture. 


Dunigan  began  working  in  plaster  while  rehabbing  those  derelict  Man- 
hattan apartments:  she  was  quick  to  see  the  potential  in  this  medium  for 
her  art.  For  over  two  decades,  she  has  exhibited  plaster  (as  well  as  bronze) 
pieces  on  both  coasts.  (The  Fine  Arts  Gallery  at  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity included  Escutcheon,  her  serious/whimsical  representations  of  the 
female  form  riffingon  the  idea  ofa  woman’s  midsection  as  the  family  coat 
of  arms,  in  the  exhibit  Erotic  Life  of  Clay:  Sex  Pots.)  One  ongoing  plaster  series 
involves  shapes  inspired  by  less-than-traditionally-perfea  women’s  bodies 
(a  comment,  Dunigan-style,  on  classical  statuary  and  its  long  shadow,  as 
well  as  a friend’s  pregnancy).  “I  think  about  finding  beauty  in  things  we 
don’t  normally  find  beautiful,”  she  said.  “I  did  a few  pieces  with  small 
bumps  growing  on  them,  and  little  hairs  growing  from  these  bumps,  just 
to  look  closely  at  the  things  we  are  always  trying  to  cover  up,  or  get  rid 
of”  I am  reminded  of  the  Starif cation  Object  Series,  created  in  the  1970s 
by  feminist  icon  Hannah  Wilke,  who  took  small  pieces  of  gum,  attached 
them  to  her  face  and  torso,  and  then  photographed  herself 

And  yet,  while  Dunigan’s  work  has  an  edge  similar  to  Wilke’s,  the 
tone  could  not  be  more  different:  within  a single  piece,  Dunigan  too 
questions  the  representation  of  the  feminine  and  the  role  of  women 
within  the  domestic  sphere,  while  at  the  same  time  reveling  in  visual 
beauty.  Her  1995  solo  exhibition  at  the  Black  & Herron  Space  gallery 
in  Manhattan’s  Soho  included  several  women’s  torsos  (sculpted  in 
plaster),  restrained  by  shape-defining  corsets.  For  the  armless  Dancer, 
Dunigan  created  a red  top  that  gave  the  figure  its  hourglass  form;  for 
Corset,  she  made  a sexy-innocent  garment  laced  up  the  back  with  little 
buttonhole  eyes.  Both  speak  to  the  condition  of  being  bound  as  well 
as  to  sensuality,  the  pleasures  to  be  found  in  craft,  and  the  sheer  joy  of 
being  an  artist,  creating  beauty.  Dunigan,  six  months  pregnant  at  the 
show’s  opening,  describes  these  as  some  of  her  favorite  pieces.  Black  & 
Herron  owner  Annie  Herron,  a well-known  dealer  and  curator  ofwork  by 
emerging  artists,  first  met  Dunigan  at  the  artist’s  New  York  studio.  “She 
really  liked  the  work.  It  was  one  ofthe  gifts  in  life  you  didn’t  have  to  work 
for,”  Dunigan  said,  recalling  the  gallery  owner’s  unexpected  visit,  and  the 
well-received  show  that  continues  to  resonate. 

In  the  series  Extraordinary  RencLition,  shown  at  artSTRAND  in  2008, 
Dunigan’s  pieces  reflect  on  a theme  of  deportation— a nod  to  policies 
associated  with  the  waning  years  ofthe  Bush  administration— encom- 
passing both  the  political  and  the  beautiful.  While  this  theme  was  also 
inspired  by  the  “unbeautiful”  things  we  tend  to  look  away  from,  or  cover 
up,  the  artist  insisted,  in  a gentle,  thoughtful  way,  that  here  too  her  con- 
cerns were  aesthetic  as  well  as  moral:  “I  wasn’t  making  pictures  oftorture. 

I ended  up  making  beautiful  objects.” 

These  objects,  sculptures  and  collaged  works  on  paper,  employ 
shapes  familiar  in  Dunigan’s  personal  vocabulary:  bellies  hanging  on 
a clothesline  (while  they  have  a deep  belly  button,  the  shape  also  sug- 
gests breasts  and  buttocks),  and  impaled  by  nails;  collaged  airplane 
shapes  and  textual  elements;  and  the  forlorn  figure  ofa  ragged  Mary 
Magdalene,  inspired  by  Donatello’s  mid-fifteenth-century  polychrome 
wooden  sculpture.  Dunigan  described  this  venerated  object— “a  holy 
person  in  the  most  ragged  condition”— as  her  favorite  artwork. 

Donatello’s  gaunt,  hollow-eyed  figure  is  now  in  the  Duomo  Museum 
in  Florence,  Italy.  “She  has  just  come  back  from  purifying  herself  in  the 
desert,”  Dunigan  said.  “We  sense  sorrow  and  penitence.”  Dunigan  has 
seen  the  piece  twice.  The  work  had  been  restored  by  the  time  of  her 
second  visit,  and  a halo  removed  after  the  authenticity  of  this  detail  was 
questioned.  Dunigan  finds  this  fitting:  the  icon  is  more  saintly  for  having 
been  stripped  of  superfluous  glitter. 

The  collaged  text  in  Extraordinary  Rendition  came  from  the  artist’s  col- 
lection of  usable  “stuff,”  including  the  family  source-box  and  serendipi- 
tous cornucopia  that  Dunigan  inherited  from  her  mother.  Similar  to  her 
reuse  of  carved  animal  legs,  Dunigan  pored  over  the  elegantly  scripted 
pages  as  a miner  pans  for  the  gold  you  just  know  is  there,  finding  the  per- 
fectly uncanny  scraps  of  repetitive  words  that  could  express  her  outrage 
over  post-9/1 1 deportations.  “There  was  this  stash  of  notebooks  used  to 
practice  penmanship.  They  were  a yard-sale  find,  and  filled  with  amazing 
words,  like  coercion,  obsequiousness,  and  non-compliance,”  she  said. 
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Those  familiar  with  Dunigan’s  art  know  her  “pouring  pieces,”  objects 
with  spouts  that  she’s  returned  to  over  several  decades  “as  a way  to  get  an 
idea  out,  as  a way  to  get  rid  of  something,  and  a way  to  just  have  the  cup 
runneth  over.”  She  confessed  to  being  on  the  lookout  for  decommissioned 
vessels  with  spouts,  from  those  that  would  have  served  an  elegant  tea,  to  the 
humble  tin  watering  can  from  a potting  shed. 

Her  most  recent  repurposed  pouring  pieces  are  made  of  silver  or  pewter, 
angled  on  small  “legs”  that  echo  the  animal-like  legs  on  her  cast  bronzes  and 
the  horns  on  the  trophy  heads  Dunigan  wants  us  to  connect  the  manufac- 
tured (silver  servers,  wood-framed  furniture)  with  the  realm  of  the  sentient:  we 
can  almost  hear  her  faux  creatures— whether  fabricated  in  bronze,  wood,  or 
upholstery— purr.  These  are  displayed  on  white  pedestals  topped  with  black 
velvet:  functional  yet  elegant.  Assembled  with  bone  or  spools  of  thread— ob- 
jects inherited,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  a line  ofwomen— they  sparkle  with 
whimsy  and  color. 

The  metal  is  bright  and  shiny.  The  colorful  threads  in  Spool  Spill,  a sculptural 
collage,  are  assembled  into  a fantastic,  surging  waterfall,  colors  placed  as  per- 
fectly as  the  squares  in  a late  Hofmann.  The  delicate,  bleached  bones  in  Bone 
Spill,  a very  different  piece  in  the  series,  are  hinged  to  pour  in  a cluster  from  a 
pewter  creamer.  “I  think  about  balance  all  the  time;  honestly,  I feel  like  gravity 
is  my  enemy.  I just  wish  I could  make  this  float,  that  there  would  be  some  sort 
of  magnetic  field  around  the  sculptures,  so  they  could  just  exist  without  hav- 
ing to  be  anchored,”  she  said,  hovering  around  Bone  Spill,  metal  and  bones  a 
pirouette  arching  into  space.  Like  a magician,  Dunigan  orchestrates  the  techni- 
cal complexity  of  these  static  objects  to  make  them  appear  animated,  playful. 
Improbability  and  fantasy,  beauty  and  sadness:  it’s  all  here. 

“My  mother  collected  a lot  of  bones,”  Dunigan  said.  “She  used  them 
in  her  sculpture,  she  drew  them— and  when  she  died,  I inherited  boxes  and 
boxes  of  bones.  I got  to  the  point  where  I was  saying,  do  I keep  passing  this 
on?  Do  I do  something  with  it?”  Some  of  these  bones  were  collected,  Duni- 
gan thinks,  on  her  mother’s  travels;  others  were  given  to  her,  left  in  boxes, 
never  used. 
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BREON  IN  2009  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  ALL  ABOUT PHOLOmPHY,  A SHOW  SHE  COCURATED  AT  ARTSTRANO. 


What  Breon  Dunigan  has  done  with  the  bones  she  inherited  is  more 
lyrical  in  approach  than  her  mother’s  would  have  been.  The  artwork  cre- 
ated with  Martha  Malicoat  Dunigan’s  bone  pieces,  for  example  Cannibal’s 
House,  speak  directly  and  chillingly  of  mortality,  the  sort  of  memento  mori 
that  famously  occurs  when  Hamlet  tells  the  grave-digger,  “Alas,  poor 
Yorick!  I knew  him  . . .,”  with  fragments  of  bone  a stand-in  for  the  brevity 
of  life,  and  foreshadowing  what  follows.  Dunigan’s  emphasis  on  formal 
beauty  keeps  the  dark  chill  at  bay.  The  juxtaposition  and  balancing  of  . 
sculptural  elements  is  also  playful:  a “look  what  I can  do”  that  permeates 
Dunigan’s  art,  and  separates  it  from  her  mother’s. 

Dunigan  is  continuing  her  work  with  “aban- 
doned” elements  she  has  inherited,  as  well  as  mate- 
rials she  herself  has  left  by  the  wayside  in  the  process 
of  doing  her  own  art.  One  of  her  “little  projects,”  as 
she  described  it,  will  be  to  take  plaster  pieces  from 
unfinished  sculptures  and  turn  them  into  some- 
thing else.  She  is  still  working  her  boxes  of  buttons 
and  bones,  even  her  mother’s  collection  of  leftover 
lace;  all  the  stuff  she  carries  around,  which  provides 
a sense  of  continuity— that  sense  of  place  that  the 
Brown-Malicoat  family  has  long  treasured— and  falls 
freighted  on  her  shoulders,  a weight. 

She  recently  inherited  photo  albums  from  a fam- 
ily friend;  these  too  will  be  fodder  for  transformation. 

“I  need  to  continue  with  the  act  of  purging,  recycling 
stuff,  turning  it  into  something  else,”  she  said.  The 
aesthetic  and  personal  goal  continues:  “It’s  how  to 
give  meaning  to  objects  which  have  lost  their  origi- 
nal meaning  and  function;  it’s  the  burden  and  the 
blessing.  I don’t  want  my  son  to  have  to  deal  with  all 
this  stuff— we  want  him  to  find  his  own  buttons  and 
bows,”  she  said  with  a slight  grimace;  perfectly  seri- 
ous, yet  with  a little  grin.  X. 


The  2011  Woody  English  Distinguished  Artist  & Writers  Chair  honors: 

L - Lecture  on  AugUS';:  16  at  the  Wellfleet  Congregational  Church  at  8 


^ The  “fabulous”  Castle  Hill  Benefit  Art  Auction,  Saturday  August  6 • 


10  Gallery  Shows,  A Birthday  Bash,  Modernist  House  Tour  & more  • 


Check  out  the  website;  www.castleh  i 1 1 .org  or  call  ( 508  ) 349  - 75i  i 

info@castlehill.org  | PO  Box  756,  10  Meetinghouse  Road,  Truro,  MA  02666 


SUSAN  RAND  BROWN  profiled  the  painter  Lillian  Or- 
lowsky  for  the  2004/5  issue  of  Provincetown  Arts,  and  has 
since  written  about  artists  Ellen  LeBow,  Barbara  E.  Cohen, 
Mike  Wright,  Sky  Power,  and  Marion  Roth.  Brown  began 
writing  a bout  the  arts  in  the  1 970s,  and  has  profiled  many  of 
the  Outer  Cape’s  major  artists  for  the  Provincetown  Ban- 
ner (and  its  predecessor,  the  Provincetown  Advocate). 
She  has  spent  summers  in  her  family’s  Commercial  Street 
home  for  over  four  decades. 
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Lauren  Ewing 


TRANSFORMING  OUR  PERCEPTION  OF  PLACE 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


Lauren  EWING  found  her  way 
into  the  heady  world  of  Conceptual 
art  following  her  immersion  in  the 
land  art  and  site-specific  sculpture 
that  emerged  in  the  sixties.  She  was 
influenced  by  the  groundbreaking  work 
being  done  at  this  time,  such  as  Robert 
Smithson’s  Spiral  Jetty  in  which  earth  and 
stone  was  pushed  from  the  shore  of  Utah’s 
Great  Salt  Lake,  using  bulldozers  and  heavy 
dump  trucks,  to  create  an  “earthwork”  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere,  or  more  specifically, 
not  in  a gallery  or  museum.  Smithson’s  jetty 
shaped  from  rubble  suggests  the  spiral  of 
Cape  Cod  that  was  shaped  by  glaciers. 
Smithson’s  “sculpture”  represented  the  idea 
of  Cape  Cod  without  being  Cape  Cod.  A 
pivotal  work.  Spiral Jetty  remains  a holy  site, 
and  was  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  Ewing 
some  years  after  its  creation,  when  thejetty 
was  beginning  to  blur  into  liquefaction  with 
the  soupy  sea  lapping  at  its  edges. 

Ewing  was  the  first  woman  to  head  the 
sculpture  department  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design;  recently,  she  retired  from 
three  decades  of  teaching  sculpture  at  Rut- 
gers University.  Eorthe  past  fourteen  sum- 
mers, she  has  returned  to  Provincetown, 
where  she  teaches  a popular  workshop 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center— Objects  of 
Affection:  Beginning  Stone  Carvery.  She 
asks  her  students  to  go  to  the  beach  with  a 
piece  of  alabaster  and  impart  to  the  stone, 
using  basic  tools,  the  ability  to  attract  the 
hand  or  eye  of  another.  Both  in  her  teach- 
ing and  her  practice,  Ewing  invites  an  in- 
quiry into  the  principles  of  attraction. 

She  grew  up  on  a large  farm  in  south- 
ern Indiana  and  was  robust  in  participat- 
ing in  all  the  work— from  stacking  hay  in 
barn  lofts,  to  repairing  tractors,  to  mak- 
ing pies.  She  watched  people  work  with 
many  kinds  of  materials  and  w developed 
an  appreciation  of  the  communal  life  that 
makes  a farm  work.  The  communal  aspect 
was  not  dissimilar  to  making  a large-scale 
public  sculpture,  which  also  is  labor  inten- 
sive, capital  intensive,  space  intensive,  and 
energy  intensive— all  of  which  characterize 
Ewing’s  major  commissions. 

A Powerhouse  for  Adam  Smith,  erected 
on  the  edge  of  a field  in  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, is  noticed  by  the  people  passing  by  in 
cars.  Some  stop  and  investigate.  They  find 
a functional  Thoreau-like  cabin  made  of 


A POWmOUStFOR  ADAM  SMITH:  THF  BUILDIHC  MACHINE,  SUGAR  CUBE,  TRICKSTER,  DOPPELGANGER:  LIAR,  LIAR  EANCIFIER,  YOU  WHEEL  SPINNER  TOWER  AND  WELL,  LA  TER  DESCRIBED  AS  CONTAGION,  1 980, 
BENNINGTON,  VT,  PAINTED  WOOD,  SILK  THREAD,  METAL,  AND  PHOTOGRAPH,  12h  BV  16l  by  8w  FEET 
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metal.  Obviously,  it  is  not  a real  building.  Adam  Smith  is  the  author  of  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,  the  bible  ofcapitalism.  On  the  front  ofthe  building,  capital 
letters  run  just  under  the  roof  line  naming  the  piece  A POWERHOUSE  EOR 
ADAM  SMITH  and  on  the  two  opposingends,THE  BUILDING  MACHINE, 
SUGAR  CUBE,  TRICKSTER,  DOPPLEGANGER.  The  back  side  reads  LIAR, 
LIAR  FANCIFIER,  YOU  WHEEL  SPINNER  TOWER  AND  WELL,  LATER  DE- 
SCRIBED AS  CONTAGION.  Ewing’s  provocative  and  poetic  use  oflanguage 
draws  the  viewer  around  the  building.  When  I took  a virtual  tourofthis  work, 

I wondered  about  the  implications  of  simulating  an  architectural  structure 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a metaphor  of  a means  of  production.  There  is 
no  door.  Small  windows  reveal  an  inside  packed  with  mechanisms,  including 
two  towers  modeled  after  silk-spinning  machines  in  Diderot’s  Encyclopedia  of 
Trades  and  Industry.  The  building’s  “purpose”  is  to  spin  a single  strand  of  silk, 
which  comes  down  from  the  ceiling,  spins  helically  through  both  machines, 
and  exits  through  the  floor  right  where  a photograph  of  turn-of-the-century 
silk  workers  lies  like  a discarded  relic.  The  mysterious  function  ofthis  “pow- 
erhouse” is  to  offer  itself  as  a speck  of  an  idea  to  many  people,  and  spread 
our  social  recognition  of  the  connotations  associated  with  contemporary 
icons.  Just  as  a gene  can  transfer  biological  encoding,  so  a meme—a  relatively 
new  word  used  to  describe  a gene’s  intellectual  equivalent— can  spread  the 
idea  of  itself  through  humanity  as  if  humanity  were  a single  organism. 

Historically,  sculptors  worked  in  teams  in  one  atelier  under  the 


direction  of  a single  artist.  Metallurgists  knew  about  fire  and  the  physics 
of  how  to  lift  and  shift  great  weight.  Ewing  is  mindful  that  most  great 
works  of  art  have  been  done  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  with  multiple 
workers  possessing  specialized  talents.  “Today,”  she  said,  “that’s  what’s 
done  with  public  sculpture  and  installations  in  the  museums.  You  work 
with  a team  of  people,  like  directing  a film.” 

If  there  is  something  collective  about  Ewing’s  ambitious  sculptures, 
there  is  something  endearingly  personal  about  the  little  things  she  makes 
in  her  studios,  in  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Provincetown.  After  I visited, 
she  gave  me  one  of  her  small  bronze  hands,  so  diminutive  I could  easily 
fold  It  into  the  palm  of  my  own  hand,  where  its  radiant  warmth  gave  me 
instant  comfort.  Much  of  Ewing’s  Conceptual  work  is  done  within  the 
confines  of  a studio,  but  her  large-scale  pieces  seek  to  extend  themselves 
beyond  the  studio  into  what  art  critic  Rosalind  Krauss  called  sculpture’s 
“expanded  field,”  where  the  work  is  fabricated  to  function  as  a locus, 
engaging  the  attention  of  those  who  live  in  the  area. 

Recently,  Ewing  installed  Composite  House  For  Terre  Haute,  carved  out 
of  solid,  moonlight-white  Indiana  limestone,  and  placed  it  on  an  ample 
plinth,  weighing  eleven  thousand  pounds,  which  raises  the  house  eighteen 
inches  offthe  ground,  making  it  comfortable  for  visitors  to  sit  on  the  ledge 
surrounding  the  sculpture.  It  is  sited  at  the  intersection  of  many  paths  in 
a park  in  Terre  Haute  in  Indiana,  Ewing’s  home  state.  The  neighborhood 


comm  HOUSE  for  IERREHAUJE,  2007,  gilbert  park,  solid  limestone,  4h  by  7l  BY  5w  FEET 
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was  in  sad  disrepair.  Ewing  photographed  sixty  or  seventy  nineteenth-cen- 
tury, family-size  homes  that  are  the  most  common  architectural  house 
type  in  a ten-block  radius  ofthe  park.  Some  finely  articulated  architectural 
features  were  losing  their  former  dignity.  She  took  slides  of  “the  most  pure 
examples”  and  measured  them.  She  crunched  all  the  numbers  and  created 
a hybrid  or  “composite”  representation  ofthe  very  houses  that  people 
lived  in.  Ewing’s  aim  was  to  change  the  place  in  which  people  see  art:  “I 
wanted  people  to  come  into  the  park  and  see  something  that  was  already 
their  own.  I did  not  want  to  import  exoticism  or  point  outside  for  some- 
thing to  look  at.  I wanted  people  in  the  neighborhood  to  look  at  their  own 
neighborhood  and  feel  a sense  of  belonging.  I wanted  them  to  say,  ‘Sarah 
lives  in  a house  like  that’  or  ‘That’s  my  house.’” 

If  houses  usually  function  as  shelter,  here  they  serve  a spiritual  func- 
tion as  a local  oracle,  ancient  as  the  impulse  at  Delphi.  “The  work  is  an 
image  ofand  not  the  thing  itself,”  she  said.  “That  causes  reflection.  That’s 
the  way  it  is  with  all  of  my  work.” 

Ewing  speaks  directly  to  the  role  of  site  in  her  environmental  instal- 
lations, evoking  a many-sided  way  of  seeing  the  same  thing.  In  her  video 
Key  To  Memes  (After  Magritte),  we  are  presented  with  a series  of  icons  as- 
sociated with  single  words.  There  is  an  audio  track  of  rain  on  a roof  In 
the  progress  ofthe  video,  image  and  word  begin  to  shift  places.  When  I 
looked  at  this  video,  I felt  as  if  I were  learning  a new  language  via  a new 
teaching  technique  of  immersion  in  sound,  image,  word,  and  movement 
until  elements  established  meaningful,  unthought-of  connections.  De- 
spite Ewing’s  embrace  of  technology,  something  very  primal  emerges. 

As  a midwesterner,  Ewing  had  little  experience  with  water  when  she 
moved  east.  She  did  have  a lot  of  experience  with  moving  fields  of  grain, 
and  she  learned  to  liken  her  early  sensations  to  being  on  the  water.  (An- 
other midwesterner,  the  poet  Mary  Oliver,  likens  Provincetown  harbor 
to  “blue  pastures.”)  Her  work  comes  from  the  multisensory  experience 


of  being  in  the  world.  Once,  kayaking  outside  Long  Point,  the  very  tip  of 
Cape  Cod,  she  became  lost  in  the  fog.  Provincetown  had  disappeared 
from  vision.  She  was  excited  and  terrified:  “In  trying  to  see  Provincetown 
again  through  the  fog,  I experienced  mirages,  and  they  made  me  won- 
der if  I was  really  seeing  the  town’s  tower  or  if  I was  making  them  up  in 
my  mind  because  I needed  them  to  be  there.”  She  got  home  by  sensing 
the  way  the  wind  was  blowing  on  her  way  out— one  ofthe  reasons  she 
went  out  too  far  was  because  the  wind  was  at  her  back.  Returning,  she 
paddled  straight  into  the  wind.  Just  that  orientation  was  all  she  needed. 

Ewing  has  kayaked  in  every  body  of  water  all  the  way  up  to  the  Barn- 
stable marshes.  She  has  kayaked  in  bays,  harbors,  rivers,  and  the  ocean. 
She  keeps  two  kayaks,  one  for  a companion,  but  most  often  she  goes 
alone.  “Kayaking  is  the  bicycling  of  boating,”  she  said  with  simple  author- 
ity. “You  can  go  very  quietly  through  marshes  without  disturbing  wildlife 
and  without  burning  up  energy  and  leaving  some  kind  of  oil  slick.”  She 
remembers  “getting  lost  in  a labyrinth”  and  spending  the  night  in  a kayak, 
grounded  at  low  tide  on  Nauset  marsh  and  waiting  for  the  tide  to  turn 
and  take  her  out.  She  waited  hours  in  complete  darkness.  Itwascold.  She 
had  no  cell  phone,  no  water,  and  nothing  to  cover  herselfwith.  She  heard 
the  birds  arrive  to  “find  the  critters  they  wanted  to  eat”  that  are  stranded 
as  the  water  leaves  the  marsh.  She  will  never  forget  the  moment  “with  the 
tide  coming  in,  coming  in,  and  suddenly  I realized  that  I was  buoyant!  You 
can  learn  from  experiences  like  this,  you  can  see  yourself  perceiving.” 

If  Ewing  has  “extended”  the  field  of  sculpture  into  an  immersion  in 
environment,  she  has  also  extended  the  implications  ofthe  early  Concep- 
tual artists,  such  as  Smithson,  integrating  the  experience  ofthe  audience 
into  the  aesthetic  result,  i. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provmcetown  Arts. 
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Maryalice  Johnston 

RAINING  DELIGHT, 

2000-2011 


BY  LAUREN  EWING 


Maryalice  johnston  grew  up  in  a culture  of  self- 
sufficiency,  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  little,  if  any,  regard 
for  the  machinations  of  chic  consciousness.  Throughout 
her  career  she  has  sustained  a vibrant  practice  of  multi- 
media  installations,  painting,  drawing,  and  printmaking 
without  big  money  support  or  trendy  fanfare.  As  a result,  in  all  of 
her  work  there  is  a sense  of  celebration  of  the  tasks  at  hand,  the 
devoted  energies  of  building  a good  life  and  the  pure  joys  of  making 
art  and  music. 

In  all  her  work  there  is  rhythm,  color,  lightness,  a sense  of  over- 
flowing profusion,  and  an  absolute  delight  in  the  commonplace 
objects  and  materials  that  make  up  her  palette.  No  priority  mate- 
rials are  used  here,  no  physical  feats  performed.  Instead  the  ordi- 
nary dignity  of  everyday  objects  and  materials  is  on  poetic  display. 
Bits  of  leftover  soap  become  musically  miraculous  {Used  Soap),  old 
blinds  pour  out  from  the  wall  and  skitter  on  the  floor  (Blind),  plas- 
tic tubing  cascades  from  above  into  azure  whirlpools  (Falls  Without 
Zero),  and  bubble  tiles  defy  gravity  in  an  attempt  to  prolong  the 
life  of  confetti  (Bubble  Tiles).  Step  inside  the  realm  of  the  Chimney 
Bride  and  you  will  have  entered  the  charmed  circle  ofjohnston’s 
mandolin.  Or  you  can  duck  into  the  alcove  of  magic  lanterns  (Got 
Gourd)  that  just  might  protect  you  from  the  big  “gris-gris”  being 
practiced  next  door  in  Hair  Dots. 

The  delicate  power  of  this  work  is  that  it  is  capable  of  rearrang- 
ing our  sense  of  beauty.  Beauty’s  feared  complicity  with  dominant 
systems  of  establishment  aesthetics  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  is  a 
kind  of  post-political  beauty,  beauty  of  the  commonplace,  beauty  of 
the  everyday,  and  the  incidental  beauty  of  individual  experience  as  it 
takes  in  the  world  around  us.  Absent  are  the  oppositional  and  dissi- 
dent overtones  of  Fluxus.  And  present  is  the  realization  that  the  world 
can  still  be  transformed  in  small  ways  and  in  neighboring  places. 

Being  open  to  a sense  ofwonder,  what  the  Surrealists  called  “the 
marvelous,”  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  one  can  receive.  Maryalice 
Johnston  has  received  that  gift  and  she  is  passing  it  on  in  her  art 
by  raining  delight  on  her  friends,  family,  community,  viewers,  and 
listeners.  X. 

LAUREN  EWING  is  a sculptor  and  installation  artist.  Her  art  is  polyvocal  and 
addresses  the  vast  construct  of  material  culture  in  relation  to  memory,  desire, 
and  belonging.  Her  works  are  in  the  collections  of  MoM A,  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art  San  Diego,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  many 
other  public  and  private  collections.  She  has  studios  in  Indiana  and  New  York 
City  and  summers  in  Provincetown,  where  she  teaches  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center.  She  curated  the  exhibition  Maryalice  johnston— Raining  Delight, 
2000-2011,  which  was  featured  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  this  spring. 
This  article  is  based  upon  her  essay  from  the  exhibition  catalogue. 

RIGHT,  TOP  TO  BOnOM  FALLS  WITHOUT  ZERO  (DETAIL),  2005,  PLASTIC  TUBING,  COLORED  WATER;  USEE)  SOAP  (DETAIL),  2001,  FOUND 
SOAP,  BEESWAX,  GOLD  WIRE,  WOODEN  PEGS;  HAIR  DOTS  (DETAIL),  2000,  SILK,  VELVET,  HAIR,  THREAD;  SPONGE  NET,  2001,  SPONGE, 
WAX,  GOLD  WIRE,  WOODEN  PEGS 

FACING  PAGE  INSTALLATION  VIEWS  FROM  MARYALICE  JOHNSTON,  RAINING  DELIGHT,  2000-2011: 

TOP  (LEFT  TO  RIGHT):  GOT GOURD,  2004,  BEESWAX,  PARAFFIN,  CRAYOLA  CRAYONS,  WOODEN  FEET,  LIGHT,  WIRE,  SOUND;  FALLS  WITHOUT 
ZERO,  USED  SOAP:  BUND.  2003,  BAi  ‘ BOO 

BOnOM,  MY  GIRLS.  2009,  CHARCOAl  AND  GRAPHITE  WALL  GRID,  CARDBOARD  BOXES,  FOUND  PAPER  SCRAPS,  WOODEN  TOYS,  WOODEN  PEGS 

All  WOKKS  m VAWABIE  DIMENSIONS,  PHOIOS  BY  lAUREN  EWING 
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john  Dowd 

"DUSK  IS  MY  DAWN" 


JOHN  DOWD  IS  widely  praised  today  for  his 
post-Hopper  architectural  portraits  of  Cape 
Cod  dwellings.  Devoid  of  the  presence  of 
people,  these  paintings  possess  the  person- 
ality of  something  seen  again  and  again  that 
IS  momentarily  glimpsed  in  a completely  fresh 
mood— Dowd  spoke  of  the  epiphany  of  witness- 
ing how  “the  shadow  forming  in  the  afternoon  is 
forming  a shape  that  wasn’t  there  before.” 

Dowd  studied  to  become  an  architect  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  for  years,  he  had  been 
developing  his  ability  to  draw,  and  was  especially 
interested  in  making  sketches  of  structures  con- 
structed in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1992  he  won 
an  important  award  from  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  Holland  Cotter,  reviewing  the  exhibi- 
tion in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  phenomenon  of 
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the  influence  of  nineteenth-century  painting  on 
the  practice  of  contemporary  artists,  wrote,  “This 
is  perhaps  best  exemplified  byjohn  Dowd’s  Indus- 
trial Twilight  w\th  its  desolate  New  England  factory 
buildings  and  smokestacks  set  against  a wintry 
afterglow.  In  Mr.  Dowd’s  version,  that  progress  is 
now  itself  in  ruins.” 

In  other  words,  industrial  progress  is  not  the 
beginning  of  a new  era,  but  the  end  ofan  old  one. 
The  article  concludes  with  an  amazing  tribute 
to  a young  artist,  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago: 
“Few  works  are  so  technically  accomplished  or 
conceptually  focused  as  Mr.  Dowd’s.”  And  here 
is  the  kicker:  “There  is  an  aesthetic  Zeitgeist  that 
often  escapes  critical  attention,  but  also  what  a 
good  number  of  American  artists  outside  the  art 
world  loop  are  up  to  these  days.”  Dowd  possesses 


a natural  confidence  and  the  respect  of  devoted  ! 
collectors,  so  it  could  be  argued  that  there  are!; 
multiple  “art  world  loops”  that  manage  to  coex-  S 
ist.  Dowd’s  source  of  inspiration  in  the  nineteenth 
century  might  suggest  mere  nostalgia;  in  fact,  the  » 
source  may  be  his  childhood  imprinting  grow- 1 
ing  up  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley  in  Western  | 
Massachusetts.  ^ 

He  absorbed  especially  the  “desolate,  rust-belt,  ^ 
the-factories-have-all-moved-South  kind  of  land- ^ 
scape.”  He  saw  the  world  through  a sense  of  loss  \ 
and  a “the-best-things-are-past”  sensibility.  He  told  | 
me,  “Maybe  it  influenced  my  psychology  or  my3 
paintings,  but  it  seemed  the  greatest  things  were  of  J 
the  previous  age.  We  were  losing  them— the  great  S 
Baroque  movie  palaces  in  my  town  that  were  being® 
torn  down.  In  Holyoke,  urban  renewal  came  in  the® 
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sixties,  and  took  out  large  neighborhoods,  which  I 
thought  were  beautiful  or  charming,  and  they  were 
replaced  with  parking  lots  or  strip  malls.” 

One  painting,  A Certain  Slant  of  Light,  echoes 
Emily  Dickinson’s  desire  to  tell  the  truth,  but  tell 
it  “slant.”  Dowd  has  translated  the  poet’s  im- 
pulse in  his  treatment  of  imagined  light  hitting 
his  canvas  from  a very  low  angle.  The  sun  is  set- 
ting behind  the  viewer,  and  the  painting  reveals 
subtle  information.  For  example,  in  the  middle 
distance,  the  uppermost  third  of  a tall  telephone 
pole,  cut  short  just  as  it  rises  out  of  the  picture, 
is  colored  with  a wan,  burnished  yellow— the  re- 
flection of  the  setting  sun.  The  lower  section  of 
the  pole  seems  to  thicken  with  darkness,  and  its 
long  vertical  shape  becomes  a measuring  stick  to 
admit  human  scale  into  the  long-range  observa- 
tion. The  pole  is  planted  on  a risejust  above  an  icy 
puddle,  where  shadows  are  cast  of  the  buildings 
in  the  further  distance.  A blank  billboard,  tiny  in 
the  distance,  indicates  a roadway  that  is  not  vis- 
ible. The  glass  of  a distant  window  is  fiery  orange. 
This  detail  speaks  to  the  general  power  of  a small 
chip  of  color  to  flood  a field  of  gray  tones  with  the 
“ghost”  of  its  hue.  Because  of  its  mysterious  opti- 
cal ability  to  take  on  the  tint  of  an  adjacent  color, 
gray  is  sometimes  called  the  “vampire”  color. 

I asked  Dowd  directly  about  how  he  produced 
his  signature  “afterglow.”  He  said,  “Glazes,  I guess. 
It’s  not  just  a single  color.  It  starts  with  a pink  or 
orange  underground,  and  then  you  build  a couple 
of  colors  on  top  of  that.  The  paint’s  not  opaque. 
It  has  translucency,  so  you  are  always  going  to  see 
something  underneath.  I do  like  that  twilight  time 
of  day.  It  speaks  to  me  of  certain  mysteriousness, 
slipping  from  light  into  the  shadow  world.  Some 
find  it  threatening  and  ominous;  others  find  it 
stimulating,  enticing,  and  anticipatory.  Twilight 
is  a time  when  colors  are  fully  saturated.  In  the 
daytime,  you  have  light  hitting  objects,  and  in  the 
highlights  where  the  light  is  hitting  you  are  going 
to  get  bright  light,  which  kind  of  saps  the  color, 
and  you  are  going  to  get  shadows,  which  darkens 
it,  and  you  can’t  tell  what  the  color  is.  Twilight  flat- 
tens light  because  there  is  no  strong  shadow  sense, 
and  colors  bloom  into  their  full  saturated  color.” 
Dowd’s  industrial  subjects  and  gritty  land- 
scapes do  not  register  as  “picturesque,”  yet  they 
are  imbued  with  a tonal  complexity  developed 
from  living  in  Provincetown  for  almost  thirty 
years.  He  reflected,  “I’m  selecting  a certain  time  of 
day  when  the  light  is  gorgeous.  That  golden  hour 
or  moment  just  before  the  sun  falls  completely 
under  the  horizon,  when  the  colors  are  radiating, 
and  you  have  a piercing  winter  light  that  comes 
under  a heavy  cloud  mass  and  is  just  illuminat- 
ing the  tips  of  the  telephone  poles,  and  the  upper 
stories  of  the  factory  building,  and  the  bottom 
areas  are  dipping  into  shadow.” 

Dowd  likes  light  to  bounce  off  on  an  angle  from 
the  surface  of  his  paintings,  ratherthan  smack  back 
flatly  at  the  viewer.  For  Dowd,  the  angle  of  interest 
is  all,  and  is  the  source  of  his  crisp,  convincing,  and 
emotional  sense  of  light.  His  paintings  possess  a 
moment  of  intense  presentness  held  in  stasis  in 
reflected  light  playing  on  his  surfaces.  Luminosity 


takes  its  time  to  be  lively,  and  one  looks  at  hollows 
and  lulls  in  the  landscape  and  experiences  a sus- 
tained succession  ofvaried  glimpses. 

Dowd  likes  the  time  of  day  after  the  sun  has 
gone  down  and  the  night  has  not  yet  descended, 
offering  enough  light  to  see  color  and  a transition 
in  ocular  adjustment  as  our  ability  to  see  in  black 
and  white  becomes  keener.  The  French  call  this  twi- 
light time  “the  hour  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf” 
Eerie  feelings  are  awakened  at  nightfall  about  dis- 
tinctions between  the  domestic  and  the  dangerous, 
the  friendly  and  the  feared.  Such  time  is  elongated, 
a time  of  passing  through,  and  it  is  this  evocation  of 
yearning  that  is  prized  in  Dowd’s  painting. 

The  William  Scott  Gallery,  where  Dowd  shows 
in  Provincetown,  happens  to  be  located  in  the 
same  space  where  Dowd  first  showed  his  early 
work-in  a gallery  named  Hell’s  Kitchen  owned 
by  Steve  Fitzgerald.  His  roster  was  prescient  for 
showing  artists  who  encountered  the  transfor- 
mative power  of  the  Cape’s  unique  light,  such  as 
Dowd  and  Joel  Meyerowitz,  who  was  then  tak- 
ing the  photographs  that  would  make  their  way 
into  his  now-classic  book  of  color  photography, 
Cape  Light.  The  color  in  these  long-exposure  pho- 
tographs is  so  deeply  saturated  as  to  appeal  to 
our  haptic  sense,  when  the  eyes  can  feel  what  the 
hands  might  touch.  We  feel  the  light  bouncing  off 
the  surrounding  sea  and  irradiating  the  facets  of 
innumerable  grains  of  sand.  The  light  becomes 
sustained,  gelling  in  an  atmospheric  stasis  as 
something  tangible  and  touchable. 


Dowd  thinks  a lot  of  people,  in  their  liking 
for  a painting,  appreciate  what  is  recognizable 
to  them:  “They  say,  ‘Oh,  I know  that  street.’  The 
comments  I like  are  when  people  say  I capture 
a ‘mood.’”  He  knows  that  on  an  overcast  day, 
one  can  really  see  green.  His  wedges,  shadows, 
and  angles  for  entering  a painting  allow  the  eye  to 
zigzag  through  his  surfaces,  suggesting  a strange 
sense  of  motion  in  the  still  images.  He  said, 
“Sometimes  I place  something  centrally,  and 
find  there  is  no  way  into  the  space  composition- 
ally.”  It  is  left  to  the  viewer  to  find  entrance,  and 
meaning,  to  the  central  figure  through  gateways 
of  light  and  color. 

With  a clear  appreciation  of  its  natural  beauty 
and  creative  heritage,  Dowd  told  me  that  he  feels 
Provincetown  is  “a  great  place  to  start  a career 
as  an  artist.”  He  sits  on  the  board  of  the  Provinc- 
etown Historical  District  Commission  and  resides 
in  a historic  house  in  the  West  End.  He  moves  in 
bare  feet  across  wide,  polished  boards  and  has 
paintings  stacked  here  and  there  for  viewing, 
which  he  passes  by  on  his  way  up  to  his  studio  to 
paint.  He  begins  his  work  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
painting  under  three  rows  of  three  lights  each, 
each  aimed  at  bringing  the  work  in  progress  on 
the  easel  into  the  light  of  day. 

So  why  does  Dowd  work  at  night?  He  says, 
“I’m  nocturnal.  I wake  up  at  twilight.  Dusk  is  my 
dawn.” 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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George  McNeil’s 

TRANS/ FIGURE /ATIONS 

BY  HELEN  MCNEIL 

This  is  a revised  extract  from  a talk  given  at  Acme  Fine  Art,  February  26,  201 1,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
exhibition  George  McNeil:  TRANS  / FIGURE  / AT\ON,  January  14— March  5,  201 1 


N 1954  CLEMENT  GREENBERG  wrote 
that  the  “curtain-painting”  of  nonrepresen- 
tational  art  left  the  viewer  with  “a  sense  of 
loss”  of  “spatial  illusion  or  rather  the  sense 
of  it  [which]  we  may  miss  even  more  than 
we  do  the  images  that  used  to  fill  it.”  The  pic- 
ture plane  is  seen  as  a proscenium  arch  with 
the  curtain  drawn  and  the  stage  hidden.  For 
Greenberg,  “The  picture  has  now  become  an 
entity  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  space  as 
our  bodies”:  no  inside,  “all  ‘outside.’” ' 

Greenberg  was  almost  certainly  thinking 
of  Jackson  Pollock,  but  his  view  that  the  ab- 
stract surface  is  “all  outside”  implies  a second 


metaphor,  that  the  flat  modernist  picture  plane 
is  not  only  superficial,  but  acts  like  a skin,  hid- 
ing the  innards.  In  1998  Pepe  Karmel  demon- 
strated that  Pollock’s  drip-painted  surfaces 
actually  cover  layers  of  looping  figures,^  whose 
representational  implications  he  sometimes  . 
buried  deeper  with  surface-level  bars  orsplats,  ‘ 
as  in  Autumn  Rhythm  (1950).  Mid-century  Pol-  ■ 
lock  does  have  “innards.” 

For  George  McNeil,  however,  underpaint-  = 
ing  or  layering  was  essential  to  his  energized  ^ 
abstractions  of  the  1950s  and  to  his  later 
Figurative  abstractions.  His  painting  tech-  I 
nique  achieved  a complex  layering  of  surfaces,  . 
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an  internal  volume  giving  the  impression  that 
one  is  looking  at  several  paintings  at  once.  The 
II  entire  abstract  volume  draws  the  eye  into  and 
S around  the  painting’s  depths,  transcending 
■ the  Hofmannesque  “push  and  pull,”  with  its 
s.  memories  of  illusionistic  space.  McNeil  relished 

I this  “psychological  underpainting,”  or  “heavy 
space”  as  he  called  it,^  which  gives  his  work  an 
I unconscious  and  thus  an  inward  sense  oftime. 

I In  Overgrown  (1959),  for  example,  a form  rushes 
diagonally  upwards,  alternately  emerging  from 
and  receding  into  the  negative  space  around  it, 

> which  is  actually  positive,  indicating  a layer  of 
,I  action  beneath  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  form  is  angelic,  or  genital,  or  a slot  into  a 
;«  landscape-like  space— or  it  is  pure  multicolored 
r energy,  a paint-effect  that  is  part  of  the  abstract 
t volume.  At  times  it  takes  a magnifying  glass  to 
i reveal  the  complexity  of  the  surface. 

In  1968,  referringto  his  sensuous  Ottncerand 
Bather  Figurative  abstractions,  McNeil  said  to 
Irving  Sandler:  “My  whole  approach  is  always 
abstraction.  . . . There’s  not  one  that’s  a figure 
painting.”"*  Abstraction  does  not  prioritize  the 
d 


signified.  Where  there  is  a play  between  the 
pleasure  of  form  and  color  and  the  pleasure  of 
a figure,  the  dominant  abstract  impulse  grants 
the  work  multiple  significations,  or  none.  As  in 
Bather  #25  (1971),  the  content  of  the  work  far 
exceeds  its  ostensible  topic.  McNeil’s  multilay- 
ered practice  also  offers  an  extraordinary  in- 
sight into  how  an  artist-subject  can  understand 
that  whatever  he  desires  can  never  be  fully  sym- 
bolized. When  the  viewer-subject  of  a McNeil 
looks  at  these  Figurative  abstractions,  he  or  she 
experiences  this  journey  into  some  of  what  we 
desire  and  what  we  desire  to  desire  us.  X; 

HELEN  MCNEIL,  the  daughter  of  George  McNeil, 
taught  literature  and  film  studies  for  many  years  at 
the  University  of  East  Anglia  in  England.  She  now 
lives  and  writes  in  Truro,  Massachusetts,  with  her 
husband,  artist  Graham  Ashton. 

NOTES 

].Omen[Q^^u\ii\q.AriandCul(ure:Cnmlissays  (Beacon  Press,  1961) 

2.  Kirk  Varnedoe  with  Pepe  Karmel,  Jackson  Pollock  (Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1998) 

3.  Oral  history  interview  with  George  McNeil,  Jan.  9-May  21, 1968,  Archives  of  American  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution 
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Jay  Critchley 

ART,  RITUAL,  AND  A NEW  GLOBAL  YAWNING 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


JAY  CRITCHLEY  grew  up  in  a large  Catho- 
lic family  in  Forestville,  Connecticut.  In  the 
Eisenhower  fifties,  when  he  was  in  sixth 
grade,  he  sang  with  his  brothers  and  sisters 
on  Ted  Mack’s  Original  Amateur  Hour,  televi- 
sion’s precursor  to  American  Idol.  They  were  intro- 
duced as  the  “Critchley  Sextet,”  and  the  youngest 
was  asked  what  they  would  do  ifthey  did  not  win. 
She  said,  “Mr.  Mack,  we  have  two  more  at  home 
younger  than  me,  and  if  we  don’t  win,  we’ll  be 
back  next  year  with  eight  of  us.” 

Critchley  was  educated  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith  in  Catholic  schools  through  college,  majoring 
in  English  with  a minor  in  theology  and  philosophy 
at  Fairfield  University,  which  then  was  all-male  and 
rigorouslyjesuit.  There  were  no  electives.  He  never 
had  a course  in  theater.  Instead,  he’d  been  an  altar 
boy  and  had  experienced  “the  feeling  of  being  out 
on  a stage,”  especially  during  Lent  and  Holy  Week, 
when  he  would  wash  the  priest’s  feet,  a task  that 
led  him  to  the  understanding  that  feet  must  be 
honored  because  they  walk  the  earth.  He  recalls 
why  Saint  Paul  said  feet  should  be  praised:  “The 
eye  is  not  jealous  of  the  ear;  the  head  is  not  jealous 
ofthe  feet;  and  God  gave  the  place  of  honor  to  the 
lowest  feature  ofthe  body.”  Critchley  also  remem- 
bers a moment  as  an  altar  boy  when  he  was  on  his 
knees  in  the  aisle  ofthe  church,  with  robes  and  vest- 
ments rustling  around  him,  the  organ  pipes  push- 
ing massive  columns  ofair  into  uplifting  music,  the 
smoke  of  incense  watering  his  eyes,  and  the  dazzle 
oftiny  votives  and  thin  tapers,  towered  over  by  altar 
candles  with  wicks  blazing  like  torches. 

His  story  made  real  for  me  how  much  the  power 
of  his  engagement  with  religious  ceremony  is  at  the 
dynamic  core  of  his  art  today.  Always,  there  is  an 
element  of  cleaning,  purging,  elimination,  healing, 
forgiveness,  and  restoration  of  balance  from  a 
threat  ofdisequilibrium.  His  process  is  always  com- 
munal, shared,  and  actively  interacting  with  the  au- 
dience. The  process  is  also  political,  challenging  the 
coercion  of  corporate  and  government  power  with 
gentle  chidings  so  obvious  they  become  uniquely 
comical,  mixing  purpose  and  persona  into  a sig- 
nature work  by  Critchley.  The  performance  artist 
Karen  Finley,  who  was  inspired  as  a teenager  by 
speeches  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Chicago,  saw  political  speech  as  a performance 
art.  When  she  appeared  on  the  cover  of  Province- 
town  Arts  in  1996,  she  said,  “What  I do  is  ceremony. 
It  would  be  theater  if  someone  else  could  do  my 
performances.”  This  sharp  distinction  between 
theater  and  performance  art  opens  the  wedge  for 
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MISS  rAMPOrnmn,  liberty  state  park,  19B9  phoio  m SETH  ROIBEIN 

Critchley  to  insert  himself  into  mainstream  issues 
and  whisper  into  the  ear  ofthe  enemy  with  as  little 
offense  as  possible.  “I  don’t  think  you’re  an  artist,” 
he  explained,  “if  you  do  what  other  people  tell  you 
to  do.  Your  parents,  teachers,  mentors— they  are 
the  ones  who  give  you  all  the  fodder  to  create.  They 
give  you  the  materials,  the  issues,  the  visceral  mate- 
riality to  respond  to.” 

Several  ludicrous  legal  quarrels  between  two 
modes  of  thinking— Cntchley’s  and  various  au- 
thorities—have  been  dismissed  in  court.  In  2001, 


he  was  charged  by  the  police  with  “trespassing 
and  defacing”  a prominent  eyesore  that  yet  had 
the  dignity  of  a dowager.  The  abandoned  Cape 
home— decrepit  and  about  to  be  torn  down— was 
situated  in  a high-traffic  area,  near  the  crowds 
that  flooded  Bubala’s  outdoor  cafe  for  break- 
fast, lunch,  and  dinner,  and  the  crowds  in  front 
of  Spiritus  that  stopped  traffic  with  the  overflow 
ofthe  evening’s  bars,  gathering  around  two  in 
the  morning  for  a slice  of  pizza  and  a last  chance 
at  romance.  Critchley  tacked  a large  yellow- 
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and-maroon  linen  heirloom  flag  to  the  front  of  the  building,  proclaim- 
: ing  the  sorry  structure  to  be  an  “alms  museum,”  symbolizing  the  loss  of 

i community  in  Provincetown.  The  Judge,  disgusted  after  six  months  of 
hearings,  said  she  was  not  an  art  critic,  and  slammed  down  her  gavel  — 

' “Dismissed ! ’’—saying  that  the  court  had  “real”  cases  to  consider. 

Critchley  has  created  a corporate  persona  for  himself  as  “president”  of 
: the  Nuclear  Recycling  Consultants  (NRC),  advocating  turning  Three  Mile 

Island  into  a historic  nuclear  park.  He  is  the  impresario  who  founded  the 
rj  International  Re-Rooters  Society  (IRS),  with  the  purpose  of  using  a dis- 
:[  carded  Christmas  tree,  everyjanuary  7,  after  twelve  days  of  “stockpiling,”  as 
■!  a sacrificial  pyre  for  last  year’s  bad  behavior.  Gathering  on  the  beach  in  the 

■ East  End,  a congregation,  bundled  in  winter  parkas,  watches  Critchley  set 
I afloat  a makeshift  raft  bearing  a burning  Christmas  tree,  along  with  ritual 

I sacrifices  deposited  by  those  gathered.  The  four  pagan  elements  are  pres- 
i;  ent:  an  action  on  the  edge  ofthe  earth,  in  water,  with  fire,  and  in  the  actual  air 
i!  the  participants  are  breathing.  The  late  Reggie  Cabral  was  present  at  one 
I ceremony  I attended.  The  legendary  art  collector  and  owner  ofthe  Atlantic 
House  made  a speech— much  like  he  used  to  do  at  midnight  on  the  dance 

■ floor,  announcing  the  winner  of  a costume  contest— and  then  heaved  onto 
' the  flames  a stack  of  medical  bills.  Critchley,  presiding  over  a ceremony, 

I always  creates  a unique  costume,  often  some  sort  of  gown,  along  with  ex- 
travagant headgear  made  from  such  materials  as  lobster  claws. 

Perhaps  Critchley’s  most  famous  costume  is  Miss  Tampon  Liberty.  The 
artist  picked  up  thousands  of  pink  plastic  tampon  applicators  that  had 
' I washed  up  on  Cape  Cod  beaches,  following  discharge  from  Boston  sew- 
ers into  the  shoal  water  of  Stellwagen  Bank,  the  world’s  richest  feeding 
grounds  for  the  North  Atlantic  right  whale.  Sunbathers  called  them  “beach 


whistles.”  They  were  hollow  tubes  about  the  size  of  a small  cigar;  they  were 
washed  bone-clean,  with  only  a faint  blush  of  color.  Critchley  strung  them 
from  end  to  end  with  thread,  assembling  the  “gown”  with  about  three 
thousand  ofthese  strange  objects,  both  intimate  and  public  at  once. 

The  artist  modeled  his  fashion  statement  at  an  environmental  rally  for 
the  centennial  ofthe  statue  on  the  windy  shore  of  Liberty  State  Park;  in 
the  background,  across  the  water  on  Liberty  Island,  stood  the  real  Statue 
of  Liberty.  The  immediate  reversal  of  scale  between  the  real  and  the  living 
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representation  offered  a startling  comparison:  Critchley,  in  the  fore- 
ground, enhanced  by  his  costume,  was  statuesque,  while  the  enormous 
Lady  Liberty  in  the  background  was  diminutive.  The  issue  of  men  wear- 
ing women’s  clothes  provoked  Critchley  to  add,  “Whenever  men  want  to 
look  important,  they  wear  a gown,  like  a judge  or  a priest.  The  vestments 
are  everything.  There  is  nothing  better  than  a gown  made  out  of  tampon 
applicators,  with  that  swishy  sound.  When  you  walk  in  and  those  plastic 
chimes  are  hitting  each  other,  it’s  magic.” 

Critchley  has  been  headquartered  in  Provincetown  since  1975,  when 
he  moved  here,  before  he  was  an  artist,  to  work  at  the  Drop-In  Center, 
a free  clinic  offering  counseling  and  medical  referrals  to  wounded  survi- 
vors ofthe  sixties.  At  that  time,  the  fishing  fleet  was  vital;  Critchley  re- 
membered, “The  big  crisis  was  herpes.”  The  clinic  closed  after  five  years 
because  it  went  bankrupt  trying  to  adjust  to  state-mandated  clinical 
guidelines.  Critchley  was  left  without  a job.  He  pondered  this  moment  of 
freedom.  He  and  his  wife  were  divorcing,  agreeing  to  care  jointly  for  their 
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Jay’s  House 
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JAY:S  models  0RU.S.  PRESIDENTS 


I FIRST  METJAYat  his 
home  in  early  August 
of  201 1 . Entering  the 
backyard,  I immediately 
spotted  four  dusty  vacuum 
cleaners  from  the  1970s, 
carefully  placed  in  a 
square,  all  facing  one 
another  in  the  middle  of 
his  garden.  Jay  said  that 
he  recovered  them  from  a 
hotel  in  Wellfleet  that  had 
been  torn  down.  I knew  at 
that  exact  moment  that  I 
was  in  for  a visual  treat. 


JAY  AND  THE  LAST  SUPPER 


I came  across  this  tapestry  of  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  and  was  intrigued.  I asked  Jay 
where  he  purchased  it — a trip  to  Italy,  a fine  art  auction? — and  he  said  he  traded 
for  it  at  the  local  town  swap-shop.  I photographed  Jay  right  under  the  tapestry.  To 
me,  there  was  an  interesting  visual  presence  in  the  shapes  and  feeling  of  the  space 
within  the  tapestry,  which  was  echoed  by  its  surroundings. 
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JUSTIN  H.  GOODSTEIN-AUE  is  the  digital  photographer  at  Historic 
New  England,  and  a teacher’s  assistant  at  the  New  England  School  of  Pho- 
tography. He  is  currently  world ngon  a project  to  document  and  preserve  the 
city  of  East  Somerville  through  a photographic  history. 


Jay  said  these  figurines  represented  U.S.  presidents,  minus  a 
few  missing  ones.  I was  fascinated  by  both  the  figurines  and 
the  mold  of  a pair  of  hands  in  front  of  it,  which  Jay  said  was  of 
his  own  hands.  There  was  still  something  missing.  I asked  Jay  to 
turn  on  the  fluorescent  light,  which  made  the  objects  glow  in  a 
beautiful  way  under  the  pale,  lighted  buzz. 


ARTISTS 


Among  the  many  small  spaces  in  Jay's  house,  with  thousands  of  potential  photo- 
graphic frames  existing  within  them,  this  corner  stood  out  to  me,  with  the  tones  of  the 
washed-up  applicators,  built  into  a sculpture  of  the  Provincetown  Monument  by  Jay, 
the  sharp  red  in  the  wreathed  heart,  and  the  sweeping  light  across  the  objects. 


covered  in  the  same  texturized  sand  as  Jay's  installation  piece  in  the  Provincetown  parking 
lot.  The  baseball  trophy  looked  odd  to  me;  when  I asked  Jay  what  it  was  about,  he  said  it 
was  a "flaccid"  baseball  player.  The  objects  each  seemed  to  have  a different  meaning,  but 
Jay's  tinkering  and  careful  placement  of  them  gave  them  a feeling  of  life  together. 


son.  Jay,  at  last,  came  out  as  gay,  deciding  soon 
after  to  come  out  as  a “born-again  artist.”  He  sur- 
vived the  early  years  by  waiting  on  tables  at  the 
Moors  Restaurant,  an  iconic  institution  serving 
authentic  Portuguese  food  and  offering  a sing- 
along  bar,  with  the  popular  Lenny  Grandchamp, 
that  attracted  the  evolving  gay  community.  A 
place-to-be,  the  Moors  was  legendary  for  being 
resurrected  after  it  burned  down,  upon  which  the 
community  gathered  massive  sections  of  beach 
salvage  from  shipwrecks  and  rebuilt  the  place. 
Being  inside  was  like  being  below  deck  in  a ship, 
with  all  the  structural  ribs  present  in  rows  ofship’s 
knees  holding  up  the  roof  Like  serving  as  an  altar 
boy  or  performing  as  a waiter,  Critchley  could 
imagine  he  was  the  servant  that  fed  the  stomach 
of  the  whale.  At  the  same  time,  he  transitioned 
into  becoming  a licensed  masseur,  a practice  he 
continues  on  a limited  basis  to  this  day. 

His  first  major  work  was  “exhibited”  in  the  wa- 
terfront parking  lot  spanning  the  acres  between 
the  town’s  two  wharves.  Among  thousands  of 
cars,  Critchley’s  station  wagon  stood  out  as 
plainly  dysfunctional  and  curiously  thought-pro- 
voking. A coating  of  beige  sand  had  been  glued 
to  the  vehicle’s  body,  but  the  windows  were  clear 
to  reveal  mannequins  of  a tourist  family— Ron 
and  Nancy  Reagan,  daughter  Patti,  and  son  Ron 
smoking  a joint— who  were  identified  as  Just  Visit- 
ing for  the  Weekend,  the  title  of  the  piece.  Critchley 
paid  for  season  parking  tickets  at  the  resident  rate 
and  kept  versions  ofthe  car  in  the  public  gallery  he 
had  appropriated  for  four  seasons. Just  Visiting  pro- 
voked, as  Critchley’s  projects  do,  much  discussion 
about  the  town’s  growing  dependence  on  tourism, 
and  a hearing  before  the  Board  ofSelectmen,  who 
debated  whether  it  was  a car  or  a sculpture. 

Critchley  began  increasingly  to  assess  what 
Provincetown  had  to  offer  tourists  as  a “cultural 
sanctuary”  or  a “nurturing  incubator”  for  new 
ideas.  Provincetown’s  resources  included  the 
beauty  ofthe  natural  environment;  the  presence 
of  working  artists,  performers,  and  writers;  and 
the  ghosts  of  the  great  historical  figures,  who 
seemed  to  live  among  their  contemporaries.  Cer- 
tain ordinary  rules  of  behavior  were  suspended  in 
a leap  of  faith  that  an  ethical  breach  might  offer 
creative  insight.  Critchley’s  work  manipulates  the 
manner  in  which  values  are  expressed,  twisting 
them  into  business  plans  that  mimic  corporate 
logic,  sometimes  in  hilarious  ways,  disturbing  for 
their  eerie  illumination  of  how  complicit  we  are 
with  any  opposition  we  declare  an  “enemy.”  The 
earnest  missions  of  corporations  are  mocked  in  a 
deadpan,  guilt-free,  and  unself-conscious  destabi- 
lizing reality  by  offering  a play  on  reality. 

In  dealing  with  nuclear  power,  oil  consump- 
tion, waste  and  overconsumption,  destruction 
of  rain  forests,  corporate  abuse,  AIDS,  and  “the 
fear  and  paranoia  generated  by  the  government,” 
Critchley  has  redefined  the  relationship  between 
art  and  politics,  offering  a new  polarity  between 
art  and  economics.  The  artist’s  identification 
with  corporations  is  accomplished  by  assuming 
imaginary  leadership  and  printing  the  fiction  on 
a real  letterhead.  When  the  government  prints 
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currency,  they  declare  it  money,  saying,  “This  is 
money.  I made  it.” 

Old  Glory  Condom  Corporation  was  installed  in 
1989  at  MIT’s  List  Visual  Arts  Center,  with  wall 
posters  and  tables  of  testimonials  and  marketing 
materials  for  boxes  of  packaged  condoms  bear- 
ing an  American  flag,  furling  and  stretched  into 
a colorful  scarf,  which  was  the  company  logo. 
Criichley,  as  CEO,  was  pictured  in  a tailored 
three-piece  suit,  his  eyebrows  thick  with  solem- 
nity. His  pitch  was  pure  and  chaste  as  a pitcher 
of  mother’s  milk.  His  name  was  embossed  on 
company  letterhead.  But  this  persona  was  no 
fiction,  because  the  company  actually  produced 
an  Item  for  sale— Uncle  Sam  Condoms  in  the  Age 
of  AIDS— which  they  advertised  and  marketed 
successfully.  In  doing  so,  Critchley  exposed  the 
nationwide  corporate  secret  of  embracing  pa- 
triotism to  drive  attention  toward  the  AIDS  cri- 
sis. He  tried  to  register  for  a trademark,  which 
was  initially  denied  because  it  was  “immoral  and 
scandalous”  to  associate  the  flag  with  sex.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  granted  after  three  years  of  litigation 
pursued  by  lawyers  from  the  Center  for  Consti- 
tutional Rights. 

Critchley  incorporated  another  “concept” 
called  P-Town,  Inc.:  Formerly  Provincetown,  a pro- 
posed theme  park— enacted  in  elaborate  sketches, 
drawings,  and  regulations— for  the  affluent.  Like 
guests  of  a gated  community,  tourists  were  only 
“admitted”  after  inspection  at  a Visitor  Process- 
ing Center,  which  may  remind  one  of  immigrants 
seekingshelterat  Ellis  Island.  Critchley  also  formed 
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a contemporary  likeness  in  his  project  Martucket 
Eyeland  Resort  <&  Theme  Park,  with  a marketing  plan 
that  included  an  alliance  with  Cape  Wind,  and 
submitted  his  proposal  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  who  questioned  his  sincerity  with  a 
threat.  The  project  won  a special  award  from  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects  in  2006. 

Critchley’s  projects  have  earned  him  pres- 
tigious visiting  positions  at  Harvard  University 
and  Williams  College,  as  well  as  residencies  in 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Oregon.  He  simply 
asks,  with  Duchamp,  “What  is  art?”  Consider 
his  headquarters  at  7 Carnes  Lane,  tucked  away 
in  the  Portuguese  enclave  close  by  Saint  Peter 
the  Apostle  Catholic  Church.  The  neighbor- 
hood is  a maze  of  puzzle-shaped  side  streets, 
which  stop  abruptly  at  dead  ends.  The  area  is 
deep  in  the  historic  pocket  packed  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Portuguese  fishermen.  When 
Critchley’s  mother  visited,  she  called  his  back- 
yard “Appalachia,”  and  there  is  truth  in  her  de- 
scription. A neighbor  had  been  using  the  area, 
for  years,  as  a dump  to  dispose  of  many  metal 
items  from  his  workshop.  However,  in  clearing 
the  property,  Critchley  found  under  his  home  a 
rare  circular  cellar  that  the  early  settlers  used  to 
store  food  and  forbidden  whiskey.  It  was  con- 
structed with  bricks  in  a round,  igloo-like  form 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  loose  sand.  Critch- 
ley transformed  another  circular  space,  a septic 
tank  in  his  backyard,  into  a performance  center. 
Theater  in  the  Ground,  where  many  events  were 
held  over  the  years. 


I visited  Critchley’s  modest  compound,  with  his 
studio,  massage  studio,  and  communal  kitchen 
for  several  summer  roommates  who  have  flanking 
bedrooms.  In  the  backyard  there  is  a small  build- 
ing where  Critchley  conducts  business  as  the  di- 
rector of the  nonprofit  Provincetown  Community 
Compact,  which  is  the  umbrella  organization  for 
his  dune  shack  residencies  and  the  annual  Swim 
for  Life  town-wide  benefit.  Considering  that  he 
lives  rather  communally,  I was  surprised  that 
Critchley  described  himself,  with  a straight  face, 
as  a “monk.”  Perhaps  he  is  no  more  a monk  than 
Keats,  who  said,  “My  mind  is  a monastery  and 
I am  its  monk.”  Indeed,  Critchley  says,  “I  spend 
a lot  of  time  thinking,  writing,  meditating,  and 
creating— just  like  other  artists.  It’s  a very  private 
thing.  Then  I make  a burst  out  into  the  public  with 
another  project.  I’m  reclusive.” 

A recent  series  of  work.  Global  Yawning  for  a Small 
Planet,  focuses  on  global  warming,  featuring  pho- 
tographs of  Critchley  in  costume  yawning  in  New 
York,  Washington,  and  sites  around  the  world. 
Pictured  here  is  Critchley-as-stockbroker,  wear- 
ing a three-piece  suit,  his  face  buried  in  columns 
of  numbers  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  with  a huge 
yawn  expanding  the  gape  of  his  mouth.  Critchley 
reminds  us  that  the  biological  function  of  yawn- 
ing is  to  relax  the  muscles  in  the  jawbone,  cool  the 
brain,  increase  alertness,  and  renew  vigor.  As  the 
artist  aptly  expresses  this,  in  his  words  and  art,  “A 
new  day  is  yawning!  ” ▲. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 


The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

Announces  its  ongoing  Grant  Program,  which  provides  financial 
assistance  to  individual,  professional  visual  artists.  The  Foundation 
welcomes,  throughout  the  year,  applications  from  painters,  sculptors  and 
artists  who  work  on  paper,  including  printmakers.  There  are  no  deadlines. 

The  Foundation  will  not  accept  applications  from  commercial  artists, 
photographers,  video  artists,  performance  artists,  filmmakers,  crafts- 
makers  or  any  artist  whose  work  primarily  falls  into  these  categories. 
The  Foundation  does  not  make  grants  to  students  ot  fund  academic  study. 

Artists  interested  in  obtaining  forms  and  information  may  download 
the  application  from  our  Web  site  at  www.pkf.org  or  may  write, 
fax  or  e-mail  their  complete  mailing  address  to: 

The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

863  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10075 

Fax:  (212)  288-2836 
E-mail:  grants@pkf.org 
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Peter  Macara 

THE  GRID  IS  LIKE  THE  SEA 

1 ■ ■ 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 

! 

PETER  MACARA— the  son  of  a respected  fishing-boat  captain  and 
a member  of  the  Portuguese  community  that  contributed  much 
to  the  present  character  of  Provincetown— is  one  of  our  natives 
who  has  gone  on  to  become  an  artist.  (Another  notable  is  the  poet 
Frank  Caspar.)  Macara  grew  up  on  Brewster  Street,  adjacent  to 
j the  Days  Lumberyard  studios,  where  Hans  Hofmann  and  other  artists 
I worked,  and  a block  away  from  Henry  Hensche’s  summer  school,  where 
I students  painted  outdoors,  their  easels  circling  around  a still  life  set  up 
I to  express  a simple  relation,  often  between  a clear  glass  bottle  and  an 
; oblong  block  or  brick,  struck  by  sharp  shadows  that  altered  color  tones. 
Macara  modeled  for  several  summers  for  various  artists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood: R.  H.  Ives  Gammell,  Robert  Douglas  Hunter,  and  Hensche. 

! Eavesdropping  on  Hensche’s  classes,  he  gathered  the  impression  that 
' the  celebrated  Impressionist  was  rather  stern— “a  real  autocrat.”  Mac- 
I ara  became  friendly  with  the  artist  Fritz  Bultman,  who  lived  nearby  on 
i Miller  Hill  Road.  Seong  Moy,  a Chinese-American  printmaker,  conducted 
a workshop  on  Brewster  Street.  Next  door  to  his  family’s  house  on 
ij  Brewster  lived  Lillian  Orlowsky  and  William  Freed,  both  former  Hofmann 
J students.  Another  neighbor,  Fred  Tasch,  a past  director  of  the  Province- 
j town  Art  Association  and  Museum,  gave  Macara  his  first  set  of  acrylic 
paints,  which  he  took  with  him  to  the  beach  or  the  dunes  to  sketch  from 
nature.  If  he  was  self-taught,  he  was  also  critiqued,  he  said,  “by  the  artists 
who  lived  around  me.” 

One  day,  when  Macara  had  gone  fishing  on  his  father’s  boat  The  Lib- 
erty, he  woke  from  a deep  sleep  and  went  on  deck,  only  to  find  the  vibrat- 
ing vessel  chugging  through  a dark  harbor,  and  cold  spray  splashing  his 
face.  At  four  in  the  morning,  the  crew  communicated  by  shouting— short, 
staccato  orders  that  penetrated  the  sea  of  white  noise  and  the  constant 
drone  of  the  high-pitched  diesel  engines.  Water  sloshed  across  the  decks, 
flooding  in  and  out  of  the  scuppers,  while  a bag  of  squirming  fish,  sus- 
pended from  a high  boom,  was  opened,  spilling  onto  the  deck.  The  crew 
stood  in  their  boots  with  their  pitchforks  ready  to  sort  the  catch  into 
baskets.  Macara’s  stomach  churned,  his  knees  went  queasy.  Henceforth, 
he  shunned  the  career  of  a fisherman,  choosing  a more  tranquil  way  to 
picture  Provincetown. 

By  participating  in  both  worlds,  Macara  absorbed  a lesson  in  how  the 
local  economy  circulated  its  wealth:  the  artists  painted  pictures  of  the 
fishermen,  and  the  fishermen  gave  the  artists  fish  for  their  families.  Mu- 
tual regard  typified  their  daily  dealings.  Norman  Mailer  once  described 
this  synergy  in  Provincetown:  “The  fishermen  were  much  respected— they 
were  real,  and  artists  tend  to  have  a tropism  toward  the  real.” 

But  how  does  an  artist  who  is  the  son  of  a fisherman  go  about  repre- 
sentingthe  real?  Macara’s  aptitude  as  a draftsman  is  evident  in  the  mon- 
umental horizontal  mural,  pictured  here,  that  graces  the  interior  of  Lands 
End  Marine  Supply,  for  years  the  place  to  buy  fishing  gear.  The  town’s 
waterfront  is  depicted  from  the  perspective  of  a fishing  boat  rounding 
Long  Point  Lighthouse  on  a calm  sea  under  an  aquamarine  sky.  From  the 
shore,  the  lighthouse  can  seem  a white  dot  on  the  horizon,  but,  close  by, 
the  building  becomes  a squat  pedestal  for  its  revolving  beacon.  Mean- 
; while,  the  town  in  the  distance  curves  cinematically,  compressing  180 
degrees  into  a composite  glimpse.  Lands  End  Mural  (2005)  was  painted  on 
sheets  of  Masonite,  creating  a combined  shape  that  is  four  feet  high  and 
forty-eight  feet  along  the  horizontal,  a rather  immense  span  to  compress 
and  concentrate  on  the  fundamental  equation  of  length,  height,  and 
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depth  of  field.  Like  the  crosshairs  of  a telescope,  Macara  aimed  his  focus 
on  how  the  simple  terms  could  be  reversed  and  the  target  stay  steady. 
His  mural  shows  us  the  picture  of  Provincetown  seen  from  the  eyes  of  a 
captain  bringing  his  boat  into  port. 

If  this  monumental  mural  pays  homage  to  Provincetown,  it  is  also  an 
aberration,  since  most  of  Macara’s  work  is  resolutely  abstract.  I pondered 
how  this  came  to  be  and  realized  that  he  learned  something  about  abstrac- 
tion from  Hensche’s  teaching  techniques,  which  fostered  a cult  of  personal- 
ity in  organizing  a painting  as  a kaleidoscope  of  “color  notes.”  Structure  in 
Hensche’s  example  did  not  depend  on  drawing  but  on  the  vital  activity  be- 
tween one  tone  and  its  neighbor.  Structure  was  built  with  blocks  of  color. 
Hensche  taught  a way  of  painting  landscape  and  still  life  as  ifthere  was  no 
content  to  his  subjects,  only  the  relations  of  their  actual  hues,  caught  in  a 
moment  of  time.  The  future  artist  learned  that  paint  could  be  a medium 
for  the  expression  of  feeling,  and  feeling  was  something  best  expressed  as 
an  abstraction. 

Macara’s  education  was  broadened  at  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst,  where  he  had  the  lucky  opportunity  to  take  classes  with  the 
artistjohn  Grillo,  who  himself  had  been  a student  of  Hofmann’s  in  Prov- 
incetown. Macara  recalled,  “It  was  very  interesting  to  receive  my  intro- 
duction to  Hans  Hofmann  elsewhere,  ratherthan  here.  Hofmann  died  on 
my  sixteenth  birthday  in  1966.  John  Grillo  was  my  first  painting  teacher, 
and  there  was  something  about  his  line  of  thinking  and  what  he  was  say- 
ing that  resonated.  In  private  conversation  one  day,  he  learned  that  I was 
from  Provincetown,  and  he  could  not  believe  it— ‘Oh,  God,  you’re  from 
Provincetown!’  From  then  on,  we  were  inseparable.  I became  his  driver 
and  his  studio  assistant.”  The  experience  “made  real”  to  Macara  how  a 
working  artist  went  about  his  business. 

Macara  valued  Grillo’s  example  of  thrusting  his  bodily  force  into  the 
making  of  a painting  and  then  stepping  back  to  assess  the  action.  Grillo 
mentioned  to  Macara  that  Picasso  had  said  the  ability  to  draw  was  the 
ability  to  make  several  marks  on  a page  and  pick  out  the  right  one  to 
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develop.  Grillo  stressed  an  examination  of  the 
emotional  impulse,  which  must  be  enacted  and 
recorded  in  the  making  of  a mark,  leaving  the 
trace  of  a living  hand.  Thrust  was  an  emotional 
gesture.  In  a similar  impulse,  Macara  indicates 
subtle  inflections  in  his  grounds,  employing 
transparent  layers  and  glazes.  He  has  an  interest 
in  shimmer.  Seldom  are  his  colors  simply  a single 
layer;  most  often,  one  color  overlays  another,  of- 
fering the  effect  of  a patina.  “I  make  a mark  and 
meddle  with  it,  improve  it,  and  hone  it,”  he  said. 

Following  graduation  in  1974,  Macara  re- 
turned to  Provincetown,  and,  after  his  1978-79 
Fellowship  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  began 


to  work  for  the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum,  where  he  set  up  community  art 
projects.  Annabelle  Hebert  was  the  director 
then.  Years  later,  when  Robyn  Watson  was  di- 
rector, Macara  suggested  that  a student  should 
mount  an  exhibition.  “This  was  the  seed  of  the 
idea  of  going  into  the  schools  and  having  whole 
classes  of  students  curate  shows,”  he  said.  The 
program,  now  funded  by  the  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  continues  this  valuable  edu- 
cational outreach,  replicating  the  kind  of  access 
that  Macara  himself  enjoyed  outside  of  school 
at  the  same  age.  His  knowledge  of  the  living  art 
history  of  the  town  has  made  him  an  essential 


component  ofthe  current  success  ofthe  museum 
under  the  direction  of  Chris  McCarthy. 

For  decades,  Macara  has  made  pilgrimages  to  ; 
various  art  meccas  around  the  world;  travel  cor- 
responds with  the  evolution  of  his  work,  which 
relies  on  inspiration  from  antiquity.  He  seems  to  | 
seek  something  abiding  despite  evident  decay.  He 
visited  Russia  and  China  in  groups  organized  by 
Robyn  Watson.  He  traveled  to  Japan  to  exhibit 
with  the  Cortland  Jessup  Gallery’s  exchange  pro-  ’ 
gram.  He  has  visited  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  j 
the  American  Embassy  in  Lisbon  has  three  of  his 
fresco-collages  on  exhibit.  In  Egypt,  Macara  saw 
ubiquitous  limestone  walls  painted  with  water- 
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based  colors.  He  became  fascinated  with  fresco, 
and  began  to  use  a plaster-and-joint  compound 
in  a series  of  works  that  simulate  worn  and  weath- 
ered mosaics,  like  small,  square  colored  tiles  that 
have  been  worn  away  by  weather  and  time.  Pic- 
tured here  is  Cairo,  where  the  surface  works  much 
in  the  manner  of  a jigsaw  puzzle  that  is  missing 
perhaps  half  of  its  pieces.  His  surfaces  are  seldom 
flat  as  in  Lands  End  Mural,  but  rather  rugged  with 
relief  He  exposes  cracks  and  fractures  and  tears 
bristol  board  into  shapes  that  become  collage  el- 
ements. His  work  evokes  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
allowing  its  youth  to  shine  through  its  age. 


Finding  a connection  between  the  grid  em- 
ployed in  mosaics  and  the  gridded  pattern  of  a 
fisherman’s  net,  Macara  absorbed  another  crucial 
lesson  in  JackTworkov’s  Knight  Series,  based  on  the 
structure  of  the  chessboard— and  he  was  aston- 
ished when  he  learned  that  Tworkov  said,  “The 
grid  is  like  the  sea.  You  can  fish  in  it.” 

I visited  Macara’s  cozy  dwelling  and  adjacent 
studio  on  Alden  Street,  close  by  the  town  cem- 
etery. As  it  was  autumn,  the  trees  had  shed  their 
leaves  and  the  granite  blocks  that  organize  the 
skyward  thrust  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  were 
visible  in  close  detail,  the  sun  casting  shadows  on 


the  surface,  much  like  wind  roughing  the  water 
on  a windy  day.  Inside  his  studio,  within  a twenty- 
foot  expanse  of  white  wall  above  the  door,  stood 
his  large-scale  tile  reproduction  of  the  very  mon- 
ument that  looked  through  his  south  window. 
Only  the  top  portion  was  visible.  I realized  then 
why  Macara  had  mentioned  that  “in  abstract 
work,  shape  has  a lot  to  do  with  composition” 
and  that  he  gave  his  “f  rst  thought  to  format.” 
Hutson  Gallery  in  Provincetown  will  showcase 
new  work  by  Peter  Macara  this  summer.  X. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provmcetown  Arts. 
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Kurt  Feuerherm’s  Curious  Eye 

BY  ANNE  C.  COON 


Kurt  FEUERHERM  has  lifted  a battered  wooden  shingle  that’s 
washed  ashore  and  pointed  to  the  countless  tiny  crustaceans  cling- 
ing to  the  damp  wood.  “Isn’t  that  marvelous?”  Our  walk  on  Well- 
fleet’s  Lieutenant  Island  has  rapidly  turned  into  much  more  than  a 
morning’s  stroll  on  the  beach.  Since  his  first  visit  to  the  Cape  in  the 
early  1950s,  Feuerherm  has  been  mesmerized  by  tide-carved  patterns  in  the 
sand,  along  with  objects  the  sea  has  washed  in  and  abandoned— images, 
like  those  from  countless  other  natural  and  man-made  environments  he 
has  scrutinized,  that  later  became  reference  points  for  his  art.  A painter 
with  a passion  for  geology,  a ceramicist  who  has  learned  firsthand  how 
bones  fit  together,  Kurt  Feuerherm  is  constantly  absorbing  and  recording 
visual  and  physical  details  ofthe  world  around  him. 

This  fascination  with  exploration  and  a sense  of  place  were  evident 
in  the  artist  from  a very  young  age.  Kurt  Feuerherm  was  born  in  Berlin 
in  1925  and  was  just  four  years  old  when  he  and  his  mother  followed 
his  father  from  Germany  and  emigrated  to  Buffalo,  New  York— a city  he 
learned  to  love  as  much  as  the  woods  he  explored  near  his  home.  These 
innocent  childhood  days,  exploring  nature  and  learning  to  sculpt  marzi- 
pan at  his  family’s  candy  store,  were  inevitably  affected  by  developments 
in  world  affairs.  The  FBI  periodically  visited  the  family’s  home  and  store 
“just  to  look  around.”  Feuerherm  still  remembers  vividly  the  embarrass- 
ment and  humiliation  of  being  identified  as  an  enemy  alien. 

When  Feuerherm  was  eighteen,  he  was  drafted  and  returned  to  Eu- 
rope as  an  American  soldier,  serving  as  a combat  infantryman  in  the  Ital- 
ian Campaign  ofWorld  War  II  and  taking  part  in  the  liberation  of  Rome. 
His  first  visual  impressions  of  Italy— intense  and  lasting— were  formed 


during  the  war,  and  the  seeds  were  planted  for  what  would  become  a 
passion  for  Italian  art  and  culture. 

These  days,  Feuerherm  is  thinking  a great  deal  about  his  early  years 
and  his  army  service  as  he  turns  to  another  medium  to  recall  the  past: 
“I’ve  been  writing  a memoir  about  my  experiences  in  World  War  II  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a combat  soldier  of  German-American  heritage.”  The 
unusual  position  from  which  Feuerherm  experienced  the  war  bolstered 
his  desire  to  write.  He  had  never  read  any  accounts  of  ethnic  Americans 
who  had  fought,  as  he  describes  it,  “against  their  own  European  roots.” 

AfterWorld  War  II,  Feuerherm  began  his  art  education,  studying  on  the 
Gl  Bill  at  the  Albright  Art  School  and  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  quickly 
developed  as  a painter,  flourishing  under  the  encouragement  of  painting 
professor  Seymour  Drumlevitch,  who  soon  became  his  friend  and  mentor. 
Drumlevitch  and  his  wife,  Harriet  Greif,  invited  Feuerherm  to  their  home 
and  introduced  him  to  other  artists  and  to  the  culture  of  painting. 

“He  was  a surrogate  intellectual  father  for  me,”  Feuerherm  says.  He 
credits  Drumlevitch  with  hiring  him  for  his  first  teachingjob,  in  the  chil- 
dren’s program  at  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  and  also  for  some  ofthe 
most  important  things  he  learned  about  art  history. 

When  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Buffalo,  Feuerherm  went 
on  to  pursue  an  MFA  at  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art.  He  thrived  at  Gran- 
brook,  where  the  environment  encouraged  the  exploration  of  different 
media.  He  audited  ceramics  classes  with  Maya  Grotell,  a mentor  for  him 
as  a ceramicist  and  teacher,  and  augmented  his  knowledge  of  sculpture  by 
minoring  in  metals.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Granbrook,  Feuerherm 
was  chosen  for  a yearlong  fellowship  at  Yale  University.  As  he  puts  it,  “The 
fellowship  made  me  realize  I didn’t  need  more  school- 
ing, but  I needed  to  paint.  It  was  the  finishing  up  of 
my  formal  education.”  When  given  free  rein  to  audit 
classes  at  Yale,  Feuerherm  chose  Paleontology  and  Pre- 
Columbian  Art:  “I  was  fascinated  by  the  subject  mat- 
ter, by  the  questions,  ‘What  do  you  see  when  you  peer 
into  a grave?  How  have  nuances  of  color  in  items  in  the 
grave  changed  overtime?”’ 

His  interest  in  paleontology  became  professionally 
useful  when  he  was  hired  by  Ward’s  Natural  Science  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  His  first  job  was  to  embed  scor- 
pion and  spider  specimens  in  plastic;  later,  he  used 
bones  from  animal  specimens  to  construct  skeletons 
for  science  classes. 

“I  learned  a lot  looking  at  the  structure  of  bones  and 
how  they  fit  together,”  Feuerherm  says.  This  knowledge 
would  become  critically  important  years  later  when  he 
faced  the  design  challenge  of  creating  a site-specific 
work  for  a very  large,  long,  horizontal  space. 


KURT  FEUERHt  :'M  IN  HIS  WELLFLEET  STUDIO 


AT  THE  AGE  OF  TWENTY-FIVE,  Feuerherm  em- 
barked on  a decade  of  what  would  become  for  him 
a period  of  unprecedented  public  exposure,  when  his 
work  was  selected  for  juried  exhibits  throughout  the 
country.  The  f rst  was  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art’s  exhibition  American  Painting  Today  in  1950.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  his  painting  Mexican  Meat  Market,  showing 
a crucif  X dwarfed  by  bloody  splayed  animal  carcasses 
and  raging  with  the  imagery  ofthe  abattoir,  was  fea- 
tured in  a LIFE  magazine  article  about  the  show. 

“At  the  time,  I was  influenced  by  the  German  Ex- 
pressionist painters,  such  as  Ludwig  Kirchner  and 
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Max  Beckmann,”  Feuerherm  says.  “Their  influences  show 
in  the  use  of  color,  the  brushstrokes— but  the  subject  of 
Mexican  Meat  Market  was  very  personal  to  me.  It  was  some- 
thing I had  seen  in  Mexico.  Some  people  were  upset  by  the 
! image  of  a crucifix  and  votive  lights  in  a meat  market,  but 
j that’s  what  I saw.” 

^ In  rapid  succession,  Feuerherm’s  works  were  selected 
for  other  national  shows,  including  the  Momentum  exhibi- 
tion in  Chicago,  Juried  by  Max  Weber,  Jackson  Pollock, 
and  James  Lechay  (1951);  Expressionism  in  American  Painting 
' in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  of  Buffalo  (1952);  Recent  Acquisi- 
tions Show  in  the  Contemporary  Arts  Center  of  Cincinnati 
(1955);  and  the  LXII  American  Exhibition  in  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  (1957). 

I In  1953,  Feuerherm  and  his  family  moved  to  Rochester, 
and  around  that  time,  another  shaping  influence  entered 
his  life  when  he  was  introduced  to  Cape  Cod  by  Edythe 
Shedden-Cowgill,  an  artist  and  longtime  summer  resident 
of  Nauset  Point.  Shedden-Cowgill  met  Feuerherm  when  he 
was  her  daughter’s  art  teacher  at  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
ofthe  University  of  Rochester.  She  invited  him  to  help  open 
her  family’s  cottage  for  the  season,  and  a friendship  began 
that  continues  to  this  day.  Between  legendary  fishing  expe- 
ditions—when  Feuerherm  and  his  friends  caught  over  two 
hundred  cod— he  began  his  first  paintings  ofthe  Cape. 

Edythe  Shedden-Cowgill  was  also  for  a time  co-owner 
of  Rochester’s  Oxford  Gallery,  where  Feuerherm’s  work 
was  represented  for  over  thirty  years.  Along  with  other 
owners  ofthe  gallery,  she  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing a following  for  Feuerherm’s  work  among  private  and 
corporate  collectors.  Beyond  Rochester,  Feuerherm’s 
paintings  were  shown  in  one-man  exhibits  in  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and  Wellfleet.  His 
work  was  also  acquired  for  numerous  museum  collec- 
tions, including  those  ofthe  Museum  of  Modern  Art;  the 
Everson  Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse;  the  Henry  Art  Gallery, 

University  of  Washington;  and  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
ofthe  University  of  Rochester. 

In  1987,  to  celebrate  Feuerherm’s  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary with  the  Oxford  Gallery,  then-owner  Nancy  Buckett 
mounted  a show  of  his  newest  work.  By  that  time,  Feuer- 
herm had  made  several  trips  to  Italy,  and  the  silver  an- 
niversary exhibit  featured  nineteen  paintings  and  collages 
based  on  his  sketches  from  Rome,  Florence,  Siena,  San  Gimignano,  and 
other  Italian  cities.  In  a review  for  the  Brighton- Pittsford  Post,  critic  Pat 
Hooley  wrote  ofthe  show,  “Gem-clear  colors  and  collaged  forms  create 
a sense  of  immediacy  about  the  artist’s  translation  of  his  impressions. 
They  have  made  the  Oxford  Gallery  a reflecting  surface  for  the  transition 
from  the  realistic  drawings  in  the  handmade  paper  sketchbook  to  the 
sophisticated  abstractions  ofthe  literal  scene.” 

Kurt  Feuerherm’s  professional  work  in  clay,  now  one  of  his  preferred  me- 
diums, began  in  the  1960s  when  he  collaborated  with  Indiana  nativesjames 
and  Phillip  Secrest  on  the  design  and  construction  of  architectural  murals, 
i In  1962,  the  Feuerherm-Secrest  trio  was  selected  by  architect  Victor  Gruen 
in  a design  competition  for  a site-specif  c work  for  the  nation’s  f rst  indoor 
shopping  mall,  Rochester’s  Midtown  Plaza.  At  the  time  it  was  installed,  the 
mural’s  design  was  described  as  “unique  among  American  works  of  art,” 
because  ofthe  way  it  was  suspended  from  the  wall.  Consisting  of  278  indi- 
‘ vidual  pieces  and  extending  over  70  feet  in  length,  the  mural  was  mounted 
14  feet  above  the  floor  on  the  mezzanine  level  ofthe  Plaza.  With  pieces  rang- 
ing from  the  size  of  a brick  to  that  of  a large  fence  post,  the  mural  resembled 
^ a massive  fossil,  perhaps  the  skeleton  of  a great  prehistoric  sea  beast. 

> In  2008,  when  plans  were  put  in  motion  to  demolish  Midtown  Plaza 
and  make  way  for  new  corporate  development  in  Rochester,  a volunteer 
team  took  down  the  mural  over  the  course  of  several  days.  Bleu  Cease, 
Executive  Director  of  Rochester  Contemporary  Art  Center  (RoCo),  has 
j agreed  to  keep  the  mural  in  storage  at  the  art  center,  located  just  a few 
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blocks  from  the  Midtown  Plaza  site,  until  a new  venue  can  be  identified. 
When  asked  why  he  was  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  piece, 
Cease  points  to  its  significance  for  art  collectors,  teachers,  and  students, 
citing  Feuerherm’s  place  as  an  influential  artist/educator,  and  his  own 
personal  and  professional  commitment  to  the  stewardship  of  public  art. 
As  he  says,  “The  fact  that  the  sculpture  could  have  been  bulldozed  under 
seems  terribly  inappropriate  and  pointless.” 

KURT  FEUERHERM’S  renowned  gifts  as  a teacher  developed  alongside 
his  work  as  an  artist,  each  ability  influencing  and  informing  the  other. 
“Kurt’s  sense  of  design  and  color,  and  his  techniques  are  amazing,”  says 
Shedden-Cowgill,  who  continued  her  own  art  training  with  Feuerherm. 
“He  was  able  to  trigger  something  as  you  were  working.” 

Feuerherm’s  teaching  career  has  spanned  decades,  continents,  and 
generations  of  students.  He  has  taught  in  community,  gallery,  and  aca- 
demic settings.  One  ofthe  tenets  of  his  teaching,  first  learned  by  ob- 
serving Seymour  Drumlevitch  and  then  developed  through  his  own 
experience,  is  to  respect  what  each  student  is  trying  to  do  and  not  just 
respond  in  terms  of  what  he,  the  teacher,  knows.  Feuerherm  describes  it 
simply,  “Everyone  has  talent— it’s  something  that  is  developed.” 

In  1987,  Feuerherm  retired  as  a tenured  professor  from  Empire  State 
College,  but  he  was  not  finished  teaching.  For  several  years,  he  taught  in 
Italy,  at  Florence’s  Polimoda  International  Institute  of  Fashion  Design  & 
Marketing,  a collaborative  partner  ofthe  Fashion  Institute  ofTechnology. 
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There,  he  taught  figure  drawing  and  basic  design 
for  up-and-coming  fashion  designers. 

As  he  has  done  in  other  urban  settings,  Feuer- 
herm  turned  to  coilaging  while  living  in  Florence. 
“The  environment  dictates  how  you  look  at 
things,”  he  says,  “and  in  Italy  what’s  most  fas- 
cinating is  that  everything  is  two  thousand  years 
old  and  nothing  is  covered  up.  The  best  way  to 
approach  it  is  through  collage.” 

Feuerherrn’s  collages  from  this  period  are 
deep-toned,  cathedral-like  images  in  burnished 
antique  frames.  Iconographic  Renaissance  imag- 
ery IS  overlaid  with  cut-out  architectural  details, 
marbled  papers,  and  scraps  of  ephemera.  Like 
the  city  Itself,  these  works  are  layered  records, 
composed  in  part  by  design  and  in  part  by  the 
collected  materials  of  daily  life. 

Around  1990,  Feuerherm  began  experiment- 
ing with  another  medium  when  he  turned  to  the 
computer.  First  using  a program  designed  for 
children,  he  began  simply  “punching  keys,”  to  fig- 
ure out  what  he  could  do.  Today,  his  drawings  of 
tango  dancers,  Roman  women  walking  their  dogs, 
and  a myriad  of  cats,  frogs,  and  insects  are  bold, 
electrifying  images.  They  not  only  demonstrate  his 
facility  for  using  tools  driven  by  a mouse  and  key- 
board, but  also  display  an  edgy,  ironic  aesthetic 
perfectly  suited  to  a high-tech  medium. 

FOR  AN  ARTIST  as  well-traveled  as  Feuerherm, 
and  one  as  deeply  influenced  by  his  physical 
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environment,  the  decision  to  settle  in  one  commu- 
nity, rather  than  another,  is  complex.  Feuerherm 
and  his  wife,  Judy,  found  a number  of  compelling 
reasonsto  make  Wellfleet  their  home  in  1999. The 
feeling  of  the  “old  Cape,”  where  businesses  close 
up  for  a long,  quiet  winter,  is  very  appealing  to  the 
Feuerherms.  Their  home  and  studio  are  located  at 
the  narrowest  part  ofCape  Cod,  equidistant  from 
the  ocean  and  the  bay.  Feuerherm  points  out  that 
the  majority  of  the  land  between  their  house  and 
the  ocean  is  part  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, a guarantee  that  the  peaceful  off-season 
environment  they  cherish  will  be  protected.  Be- 
sides offering  a vibrant  and  constantly  changing 
inspiration  for  his  art,  Feuerherm  says  the  Cape 
provides  an  additional  advantage,  “a  lot  more 
sunshine  than  other  places  where  I’ve  lived ! ” And 
the  Feuerherms  make  the  most  of  that  light.  Their 
home  in  Wellfleet  is  a miracle  of  illuminated  color. 
Full  of  artwork,  antiques,  glass,  and  fabrics,  it  is 
visually  charged  and  welcoming. 

Feuerherm’s  Wellfleet  studio  is  organized 
with  the  precision  of  a laboratory,  the  resources 
of  a reference  library.  In  anticipation  of  my  visit, 
he’s  brought  out  of  storage  a series  of  landscape 
paintings  set  in  Washington  State.  The  angular, 
abstract  shapes  come  alive  in  these  landscapes. 
In  a collision  of  colors,  we  can  feel  the  shifts  of 
tectonic  plates,  the  rushing  of  rivers. 

“When  I do  a landscape  painting,”  he  says, 
“I’m  very  interested  in  movement  in  nature- 
tides,  erosion— the  forces  that  create  the  forms 
I paint.” 

One  ofthe  paintings.  Canyon  Series#3  Grand  Cou- 
lee (1983),  is  set  on  an  arid  plateau  on  the  east  side 
ofthe  Cascade  Mountains.  “I  was  interested  in  a 
flat  area  just  east  ofthe  mountains,”  Feuerherm 
explains.  “It’s  a coulee,  the  same  thing  as  a can- 
yon. The  landscape  there  is  flat  and  reminds  me 
ofthe  seashore,  but  it’s  more  ochre,  with  muted 
tones  like  purple,  gray,  and  moss.  Geologically,  it’s 


a very  exciting  place— you  can  see  both  lava  depos- 
its and  depressions  scraped  out  by  glaciers.” 

Feuerherm  has  been  observing  and  painting 
this  terrain  for  forty  years,  but  he  explains  that 
his  paintings  have  changed  over  time:  “On  my 
first  trip  in  1968, 1 started  painting  images  domi- 
nated by  the  horizon.  Years  later,  when  I did  this 
painting,  the  colors  were  inspired  by  the  vibrancy 
of  spring  in  a place  that  doesn’t  get  more  than 
thirteen  inches  of  rain  a year.” 

Transformed  by  spring  rain  into  an  explosion 
of  brilliant  blues,  greens,  and  yellows,  the  land- 
scape is  evocative  and  sensual,  a parched  desert 
become  exultant  in  the  grace  of  a welcome  down- 
pour. Much  like  the  experience  of  reading  a novel 
narrated  from  multiple  points  of  view,  our  un- 
derstanding ofthe  landscape  develops  gradually 
and  is  constantly  changing  as  we  follow  vertical 
lines,  tentative  and  fractured,  running  downward 
like  fissures  in  the  earth’s  surface.  We  are  pulled 
into  the  painting’s  depths  by  a blue  moon— or 
is  it  a porthole?  an  eye?— surrounded  by  yellow 
geometric  shapes.  A disappearing  line  becomes 
a trail,  traces  of  living  creatures  who  passed 
through  long  ago  and  left  their  mark. 

In  this  painting,  as  in  other  work,  Feuerherm 
acknowledges  the  influence  of  the  German  Ex- 
pressionists: “Because  ofthe  way  they  pushed 
paint  around  on  the  canvas,  it  was  painting  as 
action,  not  description.”  This  freedom  in  tech- 
nique is  expressed  in  the  way  Feuerherm  works 
with  the  surface  ofthe  painting,  as  he  freely  com- 
mandeers any  materials  or  objects  that  will  cre- 
ate the  effect  he’s  looking  for. 

“The  variety  of  lines  is  the  result  of  many  tech- 
niques and  working  with  accidents.”  He  raises 
both  hands  to  celebrate  the  point,  “Accidents 
are  important!” 

Welcoming  the  unexpected  is  critical  to  Feuer- 
herm’s ceramic  sculptures,  where  the  clay  itself 
plays  a determining  role.  Although  his  most  fre- 
quent sculptures  bear  a resemblance  to  the  avian 
order  “Strigiformes”  or  owls,  Feuerherm  endows 
his  birds  with  qualities  never  seen  in  the  wild.  His 
creatures  are  impersonations  of  owls.  Some  look 
baffled;  others  are  inquisitive.  The  owls’  expres- 
sions are  humorous  without  ever  being  silly;  seri- 
ous without  being  morose. 

When  asked,  “Why  owls?”  Feuerherm  an- 
swers, “I’m  fascinated  by  how  they  move,  how 
they  turn  their  necks.  I’ve  always  wondered  what 
they  are  observing,  what  they  hear.”  Feuerherm 
first  captured  the  expressions  and  movements 
of  owls  in  his  sketchbooks.  When  owls  began 
appearing  in  his  drawings,  he  turned  to  photo- 
graphs, studying  images  of  owls  to  make  sure  he 
had  an  accurate  understanding  ofthe  details  of 
beaks.  Nonetheless,  he  says,  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  making  portraits  of  owls,  but  in  captur- 
ing the  essence  of  an  owl,  without  being  realistic. 

“It’s  a very  small  creature,”  he  explains,  “that 
gives  the  impression  of  being  large  because  ofthe 
way  It  can  fluff  out  its  feathers.  When  I create  an 
owl.  I’m  thinking  of  that  moment,  the  owl’s  bluffto 
ward  off  predators.  And  owls  are  also  quiet  flyers— 
their  feather  structure  makes  them  very  stealthy.” 
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Feuerherm’s  connection  to  the  natural  world, 
and  how  he  approaches  sculpture,  is  marked  by 
his  own  private  totems.  After  he  cuts  the  owls 
from  the  clay,  Feuerherm  incises  their  distinc- 
tive facial  expressions,  beaks,  and  feathers.  He 
works  the  clay  with  simple  tools:  rasps,  scrub 
brushes,  pieces  of  wood.  One  body  is  scored 
with  deep  tracks,  as  if  it  were  clawed;  on  an- 
other, feathers  stick  up  like  frozen  tufts.  No  two 
birds  are  alike.  Rather  than  use  clay  to  execute 
a design,  he  lets  the  clay  itself  suggest  the  birds: 
“I  like  the  Eskimo  concept  that  the  form  is  in  the 
material  and  the  sculptor  frees  it.  The  American 
sculptor  John  B.  Flanagan  approached  stone 
that  way,  believing  every  stone  had  an  animal 
within  it,  waiting  to  be  released.” 

IN  2011,  KURT  FEUERHERM  celebrates  his 
eighty-sixth  birthday  and  the  year  promises  to 
be  full  of  projects.  After  a twenty-five-year  hia- 
tus, Feuerherm  has  been  delighted  to  be  able 
to  work  again  with  Phil  Secrest,  who  has  lived 
on  the  Lower  Cape  with  his  wife.  Rocky,  for 
several  decades.  The  two  men  draw  on  each 
other’s  ideas  and  talents,  collaborating  on  ce- 
ramic pieces  with  the  ease  of  long-time  friends. 
Feuerherm  continues  the  daily  attention  to  his 
art,  working  in  several  media— drawing,  paint- 
ing, ceramics,  and  computer  art— while  setting 
aside  time  to  expand  hisWorld  War  II  memoir. 
In  the  spring,  he  had  a show  at  Phillips  Fine  Art 
of  Rochester,  featuring  acrylic  portraits  based 
on  Egyptian  and  Greco-Roman  Fayum.  As 
Feuerherm  explains,  the  Fayum  portraits  were 
originally  done  in  encaustic,  then  inserted  into 
a special  place  on  ancient  sarcophagi.  Feuer- 
herm’s images,  with  their  somber  eyes  and 
gravitas,  translate  the  compelling  Fayum  por- 
traits across  centuries  and  across  media  for  a 
contemporary  audience. 

In  this  recent  exhibit,  as  he  has  done  count- 
less times  before,  Feuerherm  is  inviting  others 
to  see  the  world  — past,  present,  future— in  a 
new  way.  Whether  it’s  his  twenty-first-century 
interpretation  of  the  ancient  Fayum,  his  large 
abstract  paintings  reverberating  with  the  drama 
of  rocky  upheavals,  or  his  totemic  parliament  of 
owls,  Kurt  Feuerherm  opens  our  eyes— even  in  a 
simple  walk  along  the  beach.  X. 

For  information  on  the  Feuerherm  Gallery  call 
(508)  349-5116  or  go  to  http://kurtfineart.com 
/ Kurt  _Fine_Art/ Welcome.html. 

ANNE  C.  COON  lives  in  Rochester,  New  York.  Her 
books  include  Henry  James  Sat  Here  (Coon’s  poems 
paired  with  artwork  by  Kurt  Feuerherm,  published  by 
The  Old  School  Press);  the  poetry  collections  Via  del 
Paradiso  (FootHills  Publishing)  and  Daedalus’ 
Daughter  (FootHills  Publishing);  and  Discovering 
Patterns  in  Mathematics  and  Poetry  (Editions 
Rodopi,  Amsterdam),  coauthored  with  Marcia  Birken. 
Her  poetry  has  appeared  in  numerous  journals,  includ- 
ing Provincetown  Arts.  She  is  Professor  Emeritus  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
no logy,  and  Is  currently  working  on  her  second  novel. 
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SHORTLY  AFTER  Lee  Krasner’s 
death  in  1984,  Gloria  Steinem 
spoke  at  Simmons  College  in 
Boston  (the  alma  mater  au- 
thor Gail  Levin  and  I share). 

In  a Q and  A,  Steinem  was  asked, 

“How  would  you  like  to  be  remem- 
bered?” She  responded,  “I’d  like  to 
be  remembered  AT  ALL,”  explain- 
ing that  famous  women’s  life  stories 
have  been  buried,  uncovered,  rebur- 
ied, and  found  again  in  a perpetual 
cycle.  To  have  one’s  achievements  re- 
main part  of  public  consciousness  is 
a daunting  task.  However,  Gail  Levin 
takes  up  this  mission  in  her  meticu- 
lously researched  and  carefully  con- 
structed biography  of  Lee  Krasner. 

Her  stated  goal  is  to  “cast  light  on 
the  remarkable  evolution  by  which 
Lena  Krassner,  a daughter  of  immi- 
grants, became  Lee  Krasner,  an  artist  of  still  growing  international  renown.” 

Because  Krasner’s  art  scene  was  particularly  contentious.  Levin  is  extremely  careful  in  her  methodol- 
ogy. She  states:  “The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  only  to  tell  Krasner’s  story  but  also  to  rectify  mistakes 
of  fact.  ...  I have  filled  in  gaps  by  means  of  more  thorough  research,  and  have  moved  away  from  dis- 
torting agendas  and  theoretical  fantasies.”  Plagiarism  police  will  probably  not  End  fault  with  Levin’s 
fifty-plus  pages  of  footnotes,  which  function  to  squash  the  “he  said/she  said”  dichotomies  that  have 
distorted  Krasner’s  reputation.  An  art  history  professor  at  Baruch  College  at  CUNY,  Levin  is  particularly 
adept  at  providing  background  information  to  display  Krasner  in  the  context  of  her  times. 

Levin  was  a graduate  student  at  Rutgers  when  she  first  met  Lee  Krasner  in  1971.  In  1977  she  in- 
cluded Krasner’s  work,  and  wrote  about  the  artist,  when  she  curated  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art’s  show  Abstract  Expressionism:  The  Eormative  Years.  While  the  two  became  lifelong  friends.  Levin 
is  careful  to  showcase  Krasner  with  perspectives  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  leaving  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves.  In  one  example,  Jean  Freas,  sculptor  David  Smith’s  wife,  described  Krasner  as  “very  tough. 
You  talk  about  tough.  Whoa!  She  wasTHE  toughest  woman  in  the  art  world.  No  question  about  that.” 
How  did  she  get  this  way? 

Lee  Krasner  was  the  f rst  American-born  child  of  two  Ukrainian  Jewish  immigrants  in  1908.  Early 
on,  Lee  grew  wary  of  the  patriarchal  prayers  and  second-class-gender  synagogue  seating.  She  showed 
a strong  desire  to  be  a painter  and  became  a free-range  child  of  busy  working  parents,  able  to  do  as 
she  pleased  as  long  as  she  fended  for  herself  When  her  older  sister  died,  Krasner  refused  to  follow  the 
family  tradition  of  marrying  the  widower  in  order  to  care  for  her  sister’s  motherless  children.  Instead, 
her  younger  sister  Ruth,  age  eighteen,  bowed  to  this  custom,  leaving  her  forever  bitter  toward  Lee. 

Outside  the  family,  Lee  continued  to  break  the  rules.  At  twenty-one,  studying  art  at  the  National 
Academy  in  New  York  City,  she  again  faced  a sex-based  restriction.  Women  were  forbidden  access 
to  the  building’s  basement,  where  fish  were  kept  at  a cool  temperature  for  still-life  painting.  Angry, 
undaunted,  Krasner  disobeyed  the  rule  and  was  suspended  “for  painting  figures  without  permission.” 
That  same  year  she  met  her  first  love,  Igor  Pantuhoff,  a Christian,  White  Russian  immigrant  and  fellow 
art  student  who  was  three  years  her  junior.  Igor’s  more  upper-class  family,  who  lived  at  Central  Park 
West,  never  accepted  Lee  because  she  wasjewish.  In  spite  of  this  slight,  and  despite  Pantuhoff  s phi- 
landering, they  were  a couple  for  over  ten  years.  He  became  a society  portrait  painter  while  Lee  became 
and  remained  a convert  to  Abstract  Expressionism. 

Her  influences  included  Picasso  and  Matisse.  She  took  intellectual  comfort  from  T.  S.  Eliot  and 
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Rimbaud.  Ever  practical,  Krasner  worked  for  the 
WPA  and  went  to  the  City  College  of  New  York  to 
get  a teaching  degree  during  the  Depression.  She 
was  consistently  self-supporting  and  continually 
worked  to  improve  herart.  One  ofherteachers  was 
Hans  Hofmann,  of  New  York  and  Provincetown, 
who  was  famous  for  drawing  on  his  students’ 
work.  Even  though  Hofmann  once  gave  Krasner 
this  legendary  left-handed  compliment,  “This  [art 
work]  is  so  good  you  would  not  know  it  was  by  a 
woman,”  Levin  tells  us  that  “Krasner  credited  Hof- 
mann for  her  development  as  an  artist.  ‘His  serious 
commitment  to  art  supported  my  own.’” 

Why  did  Lee  Krasner  fall  for  Jackson  Pollock? 
What  did  she  see  in  him?  And  of  course,  vice 
versa.  By  the  time  they  got  together  in  1941  he 
was  already  a reigning  “bad  boy”  in  the  art  world 
of  New  York  City.  He  was  also  a talented  abstrac- 
tionist, and  a socially  liberal  man,  who  was  not 
drafted  into  World  War  II  (he  was  declared  4-F) 
when  stateside  men  her  age  were  in  short  supply. 
Their  sexual  attraction,  their  artistic  affinities, 
his  need  for  help,  her  need  to  be  helpful  are  all 
factors  Levin  brings  to  this  biography.  She  notes 
that  when  Pollock  entered  Krasner’s  world  she’d 
already  painted  on  her  wall  Rimbaud’s  line  from 
“A  Season  in  Hell”:  “What  lie  must  I maintain?” 
Levin  explores  the  contradictions  of  the  Pol- 
lock-Krasner  relationship.  She  quotes  Pollock’s 
sister-in-law  Elizabeth  saying,  “I  knew  immediately 
why  he  was  with  her.  He  had  found  a ‘mummy.’” 
Then  Levin  counters  with  Krasner’s  own  reflec- 
tion: “There  was  a side  to  the  marriage  that  was 
cozy,  domestic  and  very  fulfilling.”  Levin  also  in- 
cludes Krasner’s  fellow  artist  Arshile  Gorky’s  the- 
ory  of  great  men,  suggesting  Krasner  “might  have 
concluded  that  if  she  could  not  be  one,  she  could 
marry  one.”  In  this  way.  Levin  rounds  out  the  social 
forces  involved  in  the  anatomy  of  this  marriage. 

In  1945,  a newly  married  Krasner  and  Pollock 
moved  to  Springs,  on  Long  Island,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy as  an  art  colony.  Closer  to  New  York  City 
than  Provincetown,  where  many  of  their  fellow 
artists  still  summered,  Krasner  hoped  this  iso- 
lated spot  away  from  drinking  friends  would  cur- 
tail her  husband’s  addiction.  Yes,  his  work  came 
first.  He  got  the  barn  as  a studio  and  she  the 
upstairs  bedroom.  But  she  continued  to  paint. 
Over  and  over,  he  encouraged  her  art.  Krasner 
observed:  “When  I bellyached  about  my  work, 
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he’d  say  ‘Stick  with  it.’  We  had  a continuing  dia- 
logue about  our  work  and  he  always  wanted  me 
to  see  what  he  was  doing;  he  was  always  asking 
my  reaction.”  Unlike  the  wives  of  other  male  art- 
ists, who  worked  outside  the  home  to  support 
them,  Krasner,  however  poor,  was  satisfied  to 
remain  with  her  paints. 

As  Pollock’s  artistic  star  rose  in  the  early  1950s, 
Krasner  was  willing  to  pose  as  the  little  wife  in 
order  to  havejackson  look  more  stable  and  thus 
be  more  marketable  to  the  buying  public.  Levin 
explains  the  slights  ofthe  era,  such  as  Krasner  not 
being  included  in  the  famous  1951  LIFE  magazine 
photo  of  leading  American  artists  called  “The 
Irascibles”:  “Male  artists  were  reluctant  to  share 
their  privileged  status  with  women  in  a profes- 
sion where  success  was  already  so  elusive.”  Time’s 
art  critic  Robert  Hughes  further  reported  on  this 
phenomenon:  “Women  artists  in  the  40’s  and 
into  the  50’s  in  New  York  City  were  the  victims  of  a 
sort  ofcultural  apartheid,  and  the  ruling  assump- 
tions about  the  inherent  weaknesses,  derivative- 
ness and  silly  femininity  of  women  painters  were 
almost  unbelievably  phallocentric.” 

Krasner  was  consistently  loyal  to  her  artist- 
husband,  a devoted  and  admiring  fan  of  his  work. 
However,  she  often  reminded  people  she  appreci- 
ated him  because  he  was  a great  artist,  not  because 
he  was  her  husband.  Historian  Barbara  Rose  calcu- 
lated “Jackson  helped  her  be  free  and  spontaneous 
and  she  helped  him  to  be  organized  and  refined.” 
Artforum’s  Emily  Wasserman  summarized  Krasner’s 
position  as  Pollock’s  wife,  being  “at  once  the  great- 
est single  advantage  and  the  greatest  handicap  to 
her  career  as  an  independent  painter.” 

Those  handicaps  were  twofold:  Pollock’s  alco- 
holism and  infidelity.  Lee’s  nephew  Ronnie  Stem 
said,  “Deadly  alcohol  turned  love  into  drudgery 
. . . There  was  an  unholy  alliance!  [Jackson]  may 
have  been  a genius  but  he  was  also  a common 
drunk.”  Levin  recounts  the  truly  horrifying  scene 
that  occurred  after  Hans  Namuth  made  the  now- 
iconic  film  of  Jackson  drip-painting.  Breaking 
his  two-year  abstinence  from  alcohol,  Jackson 
violently  tipped  over  a set  dinner  table,  stalking 
out  on  Krasner  and  their  company.  Equally  hor- 
rifying,  his  analyst  encouraged  Jackson  to  sleep 
around  and  have  a baby  with  another  woman, 
the  mid-century  pseudoscientific  prescription 
for  a waning  male  ego.  Levin  describes  Krasner’s 
sudden  departure  for  Europe  when  her  husband 
started  sleeping  with  Ruth  Kligman  in  his  studio 
on  their  property.  Pollock’s  drunk-driving  car 
crash  that  killed  him  and  a female  passenger  is 
described  in  measured  tones.  Throughout  the 
narrative.  Levin  shares  stories  of  friends  and  en- 
emies blaming  Krasner  for  Pollock’s  alcoholism. 
Levin  suggests  Peggy  Guggenheim  and  others 
were  jealous  of  Krasner’s  access  to  Pollock.  Re- 
gardless, after  f fteen  years  together,  the  widow 
was  left  as  gatekeeper  to  all  things  Pollock  for 
twenty-eight  more  years. 

Post-Pollock,  critic  Clement  Greenberg  said, 
“Lee  was  his  victim  and  in  the  end  a better  painter 
than  before.”  A friend  of  Krasner’s,  the  art  col- 
lector Alfonso  Ossorio,  said,  “Her  mind  had  one 
channel:  art,  the  making  of  Pollock  and  the  making 


of  herself”  The  survival  instincts  she’d  honed  her 
whole  life  were  called  into  high  gear.  She  managed 
Pollock’s  estate,  changed  art  dealers  to  suit  her- 
self, and  drove  a hard  bargain  by  refusing  to  lower 
the  price  of  his  paintings  when  sales  of  his  work 
declined  in  1962.  She  waited  out  the  market  and 
was  credited  with  raising  the  prices  for  the  entire 
Abstract  Expressionist  scene.  This  biography  does 
suggest  some  of  Krasner’s  personal  hardships: 
possible  dyslexia,  colitis,  and  aging  in  an  art  market 
that  desired  the  fresh  faces  of  younger  and  younger 
artists.  Nonetheless,  she  continued  painting  and 
produced  her  best  work  after  Pollock’s  death. 
Today,  her  stunning  1966  Gaea  (reproduced  on  the 
Jacket  of  Levin’s  book)  is  included  in  MoMA’s  2011 
show  Abstract  Expressionist  New  York. 

Next,  Levin  explains  how  the  feminist  move- 
ment ofthe  1970s  brought  Krasner  to  a newly 
informed  audience.  Sought  after  for  historical 
perspective,  Krasner  was  forced  into  self  reflec- 
tion. Living  and  dying  before  the  Guerilla  Girls 
raised  consciousness,  she  did  not  see  herself  as 
a feminist,  but  admitted  a feminist  awareness 
may  have  helped  her  career.  In  a 1979  interview 
she  said,  “There  is  discrimination  against  women 
artists.  . . . Western  culture  is  old,  and  the  role 
of  women  has  always  had  a specific  place  in  it. 
That’s  changing  now,  but  these  things  don’t  hap- 
pen overnight.  I agree  we  older  artists  paved  the 
way  for  the  younger  women.  It’s  better  now  than 
It  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  the  problem  doesn’t  still  exist.” 

While  the  supportive  role  of  artist-wife  is 
strange  praise  for  her  achievement  as  an  artist,  her 
final  claim  to  fame  may  be  as  a benefactor.  Krasner 
left  a $10  million  estate  to  establish  the  Pollock- 
Krasner  Foundation.  Since  1985,  at  her  bequest, 
the  Lee  Krasner  Award  has  been  given  to  older  art- 
ists (who  are  worthy  and  needy)  in  recognition  of 
their  lifetimes  of  artistic  achievement.  Altogether, 
the  foundation  she  established  has  given  over  $52 
million  to  3,500  artists  in  seventy-two  countries. 

Thanks  to  Gail  Levin’s  careful  retelling,  Lee 
Krasner’s  life  is  recovered  with  new  respect.  On 
May  3,  201 1 , at  the  Simmons  College-sponsored 
symposium  “Women,  Power  and  the  Arts,”  Levin 
was  a featured  panelist  and  Krasner  was  lionized 
as  a brave  pioneer.  At  this  event,  women  artists 
were  encouraged  to  question  authority  and  the 
status  quo.  Critical  chinking  and  standing  up  for 
oneself  is  no  longerconsidered  “whining”  accord- 
ing to  Veronique  Le  Melle,  Executive  Director  of 
Boston  Center  for  the  Arts:  “It  is  simply  doing 
one’s  Job.”  Today,  women  art-school  graduates 
are  often  given  what  Lee  Krasner  was  not:  busi- 
ness cards,  mentors,  and  organizational  sup- 
port. With  astute  scholarship,  Gail  Levin  places 
Lee  Krasner’s  painful,  poignant,  and  ultimately 
positive  biography  on  the  front  burner  of  our 
consciousness.  How  hard  Krasner  worked,  how 
far  we  have  come— and  have  yet  to  go.  i- 

DENISE  DOHERTY  PAPPAS  is  a summer  resident  of 
Provincetown.  She  is  writing  a graphic  biography  of  John 
Simmons,  founder  of  Simmons  College  in  Boston,  who 
made  a fortune  by  creating  ready-to-wear  fve years  before 
Elias  Howe  invented  the  sewing  machine. 
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Color  Creates  Light:  Studies  with  Hans  Hofmann 


BY  TINA  DICKEY 

TRILLISTAR  BOOKS,  2011 

A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  DAVID  KAPLAN 


N FEBRUARY  1991,  when  Tina  Dickey  began  her  first  inter- 
view for  Color  Creates  Light,  her  tape  recorder  let  up  a plume 
of  smoke  and  shut  itself  down.  Twenty  years  and  many  more 
interviews  later,  what  we  have  now  m hand  is  a hefty  340 
pages  long,  plus  60  back  pages  of  notes  and  biographies.  At 
around  page  100  the  book  itself  catches  fire.  Until  then,  wait- 
ing for  some  realization  of  the  title— either  color  or  light— we  get 
instead  a clutter  of  names  meant  to  reflect  a constellation  of 
European  art  and  artists,  a collection  of  black-and-white  snap- 
shots of  Hofmann  with  his  students,  and  the  confusion  of  see- 
ing in  print  what  must  have  been  charming  in  person:  obviously 
opposed  classroom  sayings  that  can  be  summed  up  as:  know 
the  rules  / follow  the  rules  / break  the  rules.  Dickey  studs  her 
Hofmann  quotes  with  his  trademark  Nicht  wahr?  (Isn’t  that  so?). 
Hofmann  was  aware  of  his  own  contradictions.  A great  story 
(thanks  to  Lillian  Orlowsky)  has  him  criticizing  a drawing  in  one 
way  and,  shown  the  same  drawing— unchanged— a few  days  later, 
criticizing  it  another  way.  When  another  student  complained  that 
within  a week  Hofmann’s  critiques  cancelled  each  other  out,  the 
teacher  blithely  replied,  “Your  trouble  is,  you  listen  to  what  I say, 
you  don’t  listen  to  what  I mean.” 

Then,  as  in  a class  where  you  don’t  understand  at  first  and 
then  you  do,  a third  of  the  way  in,  the  fog  lifts.  As  with  any  teach- 
ing on  any  subject,  the  lesson  is  learned  from  something  specific 
rather  than  an  abstract  rule.  Hofmann  taught  how  the  movement 
of  planes  created  space  in  a painting,  what  he  called,  at  first, 

“push  / pull.”  To  make  that  clearer,  he  would  draw  diagrams  on 
Rembrandt  reproductions  and,  sometimes,  carefully  rip  his  stu- 
dents’ drawings  in  half,  then  shift  them  a quarter  of  an  inch  and 
tape  the  two  halves  together.  Dickey  has  tracked  down  and  reproduced 
some  of  these  taped-together  drawings  and  they  are  grand.  The  flat  sur- 
face ofthe  drawing  acquires  depth,  what  was  static  has  movement  as  the 
figure— and  our  eye— twists  to  comprehend. 

So  casual  reader  beware:  despite  the  glossy  cover  and  the  generous  size 
ofthe  pages,  this  is  not  an  album  of  Hans  Hofmann  paintings.  Neither 
is  it  a complete  biography.  Dickey  set  herself  a much  more  difficult  chal- 
lenge: to  assemble  a book  about  teaching,  how  it  was  done,  what  it  was 
about,  what  might  be  passed  on,  how  it  might  be  taught.  Toward  that  pur- 
pose chapters  about  Hofmann’s  life  alternate  with  lessons  gleaned  from 
a trove  of  class  transcripts  dating  back  to  the  late  1930s,  and  interviews 
with  former  students  collected  with  better  tape  recorders.  The  black-and- 
white  photos  of  Hofmann  with  his  students,  at  first  annoying,  become 
eye-catching  loci  for  the  experience  ofthe  teaching.  From  1915  until  1958 
the  challenge  he  set  his  acolytes  stayed  the  same.  And  what  was  that?  The 
problem— as  old  as  Giotto— of  giving  the  flat  plane  depth  and  movement. 

Torn  or  intact,  the  charcoal  sketches  done  from  a live  model  in  class 
were  a means  to  that  end— and  a way  to  acquire  a set  of  skills  necessary 
to  personal  expression,  though  what  resulted  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
personal  expression  any  more  than  the  compulsories  in  ice-skating  com- 
petitions should  be  confused  with  the  freestyle  program.  The  classroom 
assignments  reproduced  in  Co/orCrec/tesi/g/it  include  the  bold  corrections 
Hofmann  made  in  class  directly  onto  his  students’  efforts.  Though  that 
works  to  their  advantage  as  examples,  drawings  by  such  diverse  artists 
as  Virginia  Admiral,  Lee  Krasner,  and  Orlowsky  are  as  indistinguishable 
as  Braque  from  Picasso  in  their  somber  Cubist  period. 


The  color  ofthe  book’s  title  doesn’t  erupt  until  page  275.  With  that 
(chapter  8 of  9)  we  move  into  high  gear.  Handling  color  took  years  for 
Hofmann’s  students  to  learn— and  the  achievement  of  its  mastery  is  dem- 
onstrated with  the  mature  work  of  his  followers,  not  the  classroom  stud- 
ies where  they  were  instructed  to  limit  themselves  to  black,  white,  and 
one  other  color  only,  often  the  shade  of  a stool  sample. 

Hofmann’s  own  studies  in  color,  at  least  the  few  reproduced  here- 
with the  exception  of  a splendid  frontispiece— are  barely  memorable. 
Dickey’s  task,  though,  is  to  focus  on  Hofmann  as  teacher,  not  as  much 
as  artist.  The  most  luscious  ofthe  reproductions  is  certainly  an  autumn 
oil  by  Robert  De  Niro,  Sr.,  the  paint  as  fresh  and  shining  as  a clear  Octo- 
ber day  in  Cape  Cod. 

From  start  to  finish  the  chapters  about  Hofmann’s  life  demonstrate  a 
blinkered  focus  on  art— its  making,  its  enjoying,  its  buying,  selling,  hiding, 
and  displaying.  Dickey  handles  it  with  respect  and  decorum,  if  you  like 
that  kind  of  thing.  Hofmann  was  born  in  1880  in  a river-riddled  part  of 
Bavaria,  left  home  at  sixteen,  went  to  school  in  Munich,  moved  to  Paris 
in  1904  in  time  to  see  an  exhibit  of  paintings  by  Cezanne  that  Hofmann 
would  talk  about  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  started  the  first  Hofmann 
School  of  Art  in  Munich  in  1915.  He  had  a lifelong  antipathy  to  the  Bau- 
haus  for  its  emphasis  on  machines.  He  came  to  America  in  1931,  and 
started  teaching  in  California.  Within  a year  he  gave  lessons  at  the  Art 
Students  League  in  New  York,  then  founded  the  second  Hofmann  School 
of  Art.  In  1935  he  discovered  Provincetown,  where  he  started  his  third  art 
school,  and  lived  at  the  tip  ofthe  Cape  (alternating  with  New  York)  until 
the  late  1950s.  He  died  in  1966. 
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CLASS  DRAWING  TORN  BY  HANS  HOFMANN 


For  ambivalent  reasons  throughout  his  life,  he 
maintained  a cagey  ignorance  of  political  events 
in  Europe.  His  patient  wife,  Miz— who  began 
modeling  for  him  in  1901— was  left  behind  in  Ger- 
many while  the  Nazis  came  to  power.  She  waited 
five  years  for  Hofmann  to  fill  out  the  forms  nec- 
essary for  her  to  seek  asylum  in  America,  less 
than  a week  before  Germany  invaded  Poland. 

To  his  credit  as  a teacher,  Hofmann  did  not 
use  his  school  to  show  his  paintings;  his  students 
had  major  shows  before  he  did.  His  first  solo 
show  in  New  York,  in  1944,  wasn’t  that  much 
appreciated.  The  response  to  his  1949  return 
to  Paris  was  underwhelming.  If  he  didn’t  always 
enlighten  dim  mainstream  critics,  his  paintings 
were  and  are  the  pleasure  of  connoisseurs  and 
Dickey’s  book  glows  with  her  own  admiration  for 
his  considerable  power  and  accomplishment. 

Behind  all  this,  or  in  front  of  it,  or  above  it,  or 


beneath  it,  the  shadow  ofjackson  Pollock  pushes 
and  pulls.  Pollock  was  no  student  of  Hofmann, 
but  his  wife,  Lee  Krasner,  studied  with  Hofmann 
in  New  York  and  Provincetown— and  the  two  men 
knew  each  other.  In  New  York  their  fourth-floor 
Eighth  Street  studios  were  parallel,  separated  by 
a wall.  For  Hofmann,  the  younger  genius  mistak-  , 
enly  broke  the  rules  of  balance  (in  his  life  and  in 
his  work)  and  worse,  turned  away  from  the  repre-  ; 
sentation  of  nature.  For  all  his  love  of  abstraction, 

’ I 

Hofmann  believed  that  abstraction’s  source  could  ; 
only  be  the  observation  of  nature,  and  a lesson  of 
Hofmann’s  still  to  be  passed  on  is  the  inspiration  j 
to  be  found  observing  Provincetown:  the  greens  [ 
of  June,  the  blackening  of  the  trees,  the  boxiness  j 
of  the  houses  against  the  curve  of  the  bay.  In  the  ; 
1940s  Hofmann’s  students  scattered  among  the  1 
dunes  for  plein-air  studies.  Hofmann  collected  the 
class  for  group  critiques  by  blowing  on  a whistle. 
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REMBRANDT  PAINTING  WITH  HANS  HOFMANN  NOTES  (DETAIL! 


Given  Hofmann’s  dogma  that  acute  obser- 
vation of  the  outer  world  was  indispensable  for 
artistry  (up  to  a point,  Hofmann  felt  it  unnec- 
essary to  study  anatomy  in  order  to  depict  the 
human  body),  Pollock’s  reliance  on  inner  vision 
was  anathema,  his  erratic  public  drunkenness 
disgraceful,  and  it  seemed  unfair  (and  was)  that 
Pollock’s  artistry  should  be  praised  beyond  all 
others.  Yet  it  is  Pollock,  not  Hofmann,  whose 
work  taught  by  example  an  ecstatic  devotion  to 
a new  method.  Hofmann  passed  on  to  his  stu- 
dents the  lessons  and  methods  of  Cezanne  and 
Rembrandt  in  orderto  move  a new  generation  of 
artists  to  a new  place  with  continuity  to  the  past. 
Left  unsaid:  as  a painter,  for  all  his  daring  (and 
it  might  be  Hofmann  who  turned  Pollock  on  to 
drip-painting),  such  continuity  was  limiting. 

If  Hofmann  (whose  last  career  retrospective 
was  at  New  York’s  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  in  1990)  might  seem  more  “important”  as  a 
teacher  than  a painter,  perhaps,  in  time,  that  will 
change.  Dickey’s  book  moves  the  process  of  eval- 
uation forward,  which  is  quite  enough  for  now 
(and  on  its  own  terms  quite  satisfying),  and  she 
has  done  a service  in  reproducing  the  experience 
of  learning  from  Hofmann:  frustrating,  curious, 
rewarding  the  effort  put  into  it.  This  is  an  unusual 
art  book  because  one  lingers  over  the  prose— and 
rereads  it  for  meaning— rather  than  studies  the 
illustrations.  Color  Creates  Light  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  its  insights  about  teaching,  for  its 
insights  about  composition  in  any  form:  music, 
theater,  and  writing  among  them.  Dickey’s  re- 
spect for  her  subject  is  contagious. 


Her  focus  doesn’t  allow  for  distractions:  such 
as  what  happened  after  Hofmann  died,  which 
explains  a bit  how  his  reputation  diminished. 
After  the  death  of  Miz  in  1958,  Hofmann  was 
taken  up  by  Renate  Schmitz,  a girl  fifty  years 
younger  than  he  was.  Renate  undermined  his  de- 
sire to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  work  to  a museum, 
and  over  time  (though  Dickey  doesn’t  mention 
it)  she  herself,  mentally  ill  and  paranoid,  lived 
on  in  squalor,  terrified  to  leave  her  Bal  Harbour 
condominium.  “From  Caviar  to  Cat  Food”  was 
the  headline  for  the  story  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  passing  on  that  Renate’s  court-appointed 
guardians  spent  a lot  of  money  from  Hofmann’s 
estate  on  their  own  well-being  and  not  a lot  on 
Hofmann’s  widow.  Under  threat  of  a lawsuit  for 
negligence,  the  bankers  involved  returned  close 
to  nine  million  dollars  to  the  estate,  which  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  over  fifty  million  dollars 
in  2001.  Since  then,  the  world  (outside  of  the 
circle  of  his  followers)  hasn’t  been  nearly  as  in- 
terested in  Hofmann’s  work  as  Tina  Dickey,  and 
one  hopes  her  book  prompts  a new  retrospective 
somewhere.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  it.  You, 
too,  nicht  wahr?  X. 

DAVID  KAPLAN’S  newest  book  is  an  anthology  he  has 
edited titledTenn  at  One  Hundred:  The  Reputation 
ofTennessee  Williams,  hie  is  the  author  ofTennessee 
Williams  in  Provincetown  and  the  Five  Approaches 
to  Acting  series.  Kaplan’s  article  “Reading  the  Red  in 
Tennessee  Williams,”  featured  in  the  2009  issue  o/'Prov- 
incetown  Arts,  discussed  Tennessee  Williams’s  debt  to 
Hans  Hofmann’s  theories  of  hot  and  cold  color. 
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A Perfect  Sufficiency 

BY  MARSHALL  BROOKS 


I HAVE  ONLY  SEEN  ROGER  SKILLINGS  in  a coat  jacket  and  shoes  on  a 
couple  of  occasions.  The  first  occasion  was  lunch  at  Locke-Ober  a few  years 
ago.  The  restaurant  was  empty  save  for  a side  table  with  two  stout  priests 
seated  at  it,  enjoying  what  their  parishioners  could  only  dream  of  some 
day  obtaining  in  heaven.  Roger  and  I bore  down  on  two  fine,  dry,  very  cold 
Beefeater  martinis.  (Roger  always  adds  the  “very  cold”  while  ordering  in  his 
gently  inflected,  precise  Down  East  timbre— no  one  can  be  franker  or  more 
demanding  on  such  occasions.)  The  barman  I recognized,  originally  from 
the  Ritz.  Good  martinis. 

Roger  broached  George  F.  Kennan’s  22  February  1946  “Long  Telegram”  from  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow— the  now  famous  eight-thousand-word  analysis  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  how  to  confront  its  challenge,  both  military  and  philosophical.  Its 
profound,  subtle  view  was  welcomed  by  Washington,  then  misinterpreted,  misapplied, 
ignored,  finally  rejected,  he  continued,  in  favor  of  four  or  five  decades  of  a dangerous, 
bankrupting,  planet-soiling  Cold  War  arms  race.  Kennan,  according  to  Roger,  was  “our 
greatest  sage  and  statesman  of  the  time,  and  a great,  prolific,  readable  interpreter  of 
American  history.” 

I never  felt  more  adult  in  my  life:  telegrams,  gin,  priests,  Roger  in  a tie,  me  in  a tie,  etc. 
Come  to  find  out,  this  was  Roger’s  first  time  at  Locke-Ober.  That  it  would  fall  to  me  to 
introduce  Roger  Skillings,  of  all  people,  to  this  ne  plus  ultra  of  Boston  bars  I have  yet  to 
live  down  in  my  own  mind. 

An  obvious  explanation  for  this  only  came  to  me  recently,  years  later:  no  women. 
Until  1970  or  so  no  women  were  allowed  at  Locke-Ober.  Roger,  of  course,  had  only  fre- 
quented bars  that  either  attracted— or  featured— women  when  he  lived  in  Boston;  e.g., 
the  New  Yorker,  a strip  joint,  or  the  raucous  Hillbilly  Ranch  on  Stuart  Street  with  its 
wooden  fence-post  dancing  corral,  and  numerous  others  of  this  stripe.  (In  a grand  turn 
of  events,  Locke-Ober  is  now  co-owned  by  a woman,  chef  Lydia  Shire.) 

I first  read  Roger  Skillings  in  Hazel  Hawthorne  Werner’s  dune  shack,  Thalassa,  over- 
looking the  cinematically  blue  Atlantic  with  Peaked  Hill  Bar  stretched  out  below  the 
white  ocean  crests.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  apt,  of  course,  Roger  being  a shack 
person  himself,  at  least  temperamentally,  as  well  as  one  of  the  great  gifted  observers  of 
the  American  littoral. 
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Rogers  I’rovincctovvn  story  “Tlie  Present,”  in  tlie  wonderful  dime  an- 
thology Fnnn  the  Pcaki’d I lills:  A Collection  ofWritingand Drdwmg{]pa.vt  ofTlial- 
assa’s  small  library),  impressed  me.  The  story  contains  many,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Skillings  hallmarks;  old  friendships,  stories  within  stories,  desire,  mar- 
riages, eccentricity  (as  a kind  of  norm),  the  idiom  of  sex,  alcohol,  memorable 
portraits  of  exceptional  women,  and,  ever  present,  the  all-powerful  magical 
spell  of  the  Cape  itself  The  intimidating  ocean  tides  and  the  imgainliness 
of  the  authorial  calling  are  there  too.  All  of  this  in  three  pages,  no  less,  as 
simple  as  the  furtive  piquant  chemistry  of  .some  smoky-tasting  smile. 

Yet  it  may  have  been  the  contributor’s  note  at  the  back  of  the  anthol- 
ogy that  put  me  on  full  alert:  “1  spent  two  happy  summers  in  Nick  and 
Ray  Wells’  wonderful  shack,  and  frequent  visits  to  both  Euphoria  and 
Thalassa— to  me  the  three  most  beautiful  houses  in  the  world.”  This  was 
a man  after  my  own  heart. 

Knowing  Roger  Skillings  is  a work  in  progress.  We  have  met  once  or 
twice  a year  for  maybe  the  past  ten  years—usually  in  Provincetown,  a few 
times  in  Boston— and  the  pleasure  that  1 take  in  the  privilege  knows  no 
equal.  No  one  that  1 know  looks,  sounds,  or  moves  like  Roger.  And  cer- 
tainly no  one  that  I know— or  know  of— can  write  like  him.  How  to  convey 
the  Down  East  quality  of  his  voice?  Lightly  musical?  Quizzically  amused 
whilst  sympathetic?  Curiosity  incarnate,  with  laughter  sure  to  follow? 
Once  you  have  heard  the  voice,  you  begin  to  anticipate  it  in  his  work  for  its 
elegance  of  expression— an  iota  of  darkly  unchartable  brine  informing  it. 
All  of  Roger’s  language,  whether  written  or  spoken,  has  been  somewhere 
else— a place  of  interest— beforehand.  His  entire  aspect  suggests  this. 

Ever  nut-brown  in  complexion,  well  before  the  summer  season  has  com- 
menced, brown  corduroyjeans,  shirt,  and  flip-flops  cleave  to  his  reed-thin, 
almost  boyish  frame.  (It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Roger  without  hearing  the 
slap  slapping  of  flip-flops.)  His  appearance  is  not  so  hugely  different  from 
the  full-length  portrait  that  his  good  friend  Jane  Kogan  painted  over  forty 
years  ago,  save  for  the  flip-flops  (he’s  barefoot  m the  painting),  the  addi- 
tion of  glasses,  and  a little  less  hair  on  top.  Jane’s  canvas  is  some  seven  feet 
tall,  Roger  filling  practically  every  morsel  of  it,  the  infamous  Fo’c’sle  bar— 
the  church  and  chapel  of  so  much  of  his  fiction— behind  him.  Before  we 
first  met,  this  was  how  I,  a trifle  sheepishly,  expected  Roger  to  look. 

Roger  moves  a little  bit  like  a cat— a lanky  tiger  or  a clever  chess-play- 
ing Siamese— at  a bit  of  trot.  For  anyone  who  knows  him,  they  know 
that  cats  hold  a special  place  in  both  Roger’s  life  and  esteem.  In  fact,  the 
first  book  of  Roger’s  that  I published.  Obsidian,  features  a memorably 
self-possessed,  small  valise-size  black  male  cat  (or  so  I took  him  to  be) 
“with  silver  eyes,”  for  whom  the  book  is  named.  “I  appreciate  their  pride 
in  their  nine  lives,”  a Roger-like  character  confides  elsewhere,  in  another 
Provincetown  story  (“Variation  on  a Theme  by  Maupassant”),  “their  re- 
spectful curiosity,  their  voluptuous  dreams  and  purring  sleeps,  but  most 
ot  all  I admire  their  never  wishing  to  escape  their  nature.  Cat  lovers  will 
know  what  1 mean.”  And  what  true  inhabitant  of  P-town  could  not  use 
the  nine  lives  of  the  cat?  Or  put  them  to  the  test? 

Several  cat  lives  might  well  have  been  expended  in  the  gathering  of 
1 980’s  cult  favorite  P-town  Stories  (just  now  gone  out  of  print)  and  its  1 999 
cousin.  Where  the  Time  Goes.  Between  the  two,  there  are  nearly  two  hun- 
dred dispassionate  first-person  testimonials  of  street  life  and  the  con- 
tiguous shock  corridors  of  the  heart  and  mind.  How  the  mild-mannered, 
gracious  Roger  Skillings  managed  to  acquire  them  all  in  such  full  and 
perverse  derail— and  survive— I know  not,  as  Roger  might  phrase  it.  Even 
someone  working  from  a tape  transcription  would  have  been  hard  put 
to  accurately  and  fully  duplicate  the  result.  Still  more  lives  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  other  collections  as  well  (subtler,  overall,  but  still 
cask-strength),  1974’s  Alternative  Lives  (Roger’s  first  story  collection)  and 
1984’s  In  a Murderous  Time. 

Roger  recently  apologized  to  me  in  a letter  for  not  being  more  of  “a 
public  author”  whose  books  fly  off  the  bookstore  shelves.  Of  course  there 
was  no  need  for  any  such  apology.  Roger  is  a writer’s  writer.  I say  this  not 
because  he  is  difficult  to  read  or  intentionally  obscure  but  because  he 
is  someone  who  comes  to  absolute  terms  with  life  through  his  writing. 
Whenever  this  happens  a special  kind  of  irreplaceable  ore  results,  not 
just  a book.  A way  of  seeing  or  uneJerstanding.  Roger’s  third  story  collec- 
tion, In  a Murderous  Time,  exemplifies  this. 
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The  extended  portrait,  in  glimpses,  of  a writer’s  self-apprenticeship 
in  the  hopes  of  becoming  a writer— or  just  evolv'ing,  over  the  course  of 
the  book— is  one  of  the  finest  on  contemporary  record.  Nearly  half  the 
stories  occur  in  Bath,  Maine,  w'here  Roger  was  born  in  1937,  or  in  towns 
nearby.  A few  people  may  be  surprised  to  be  reminded  that  Provinc- 
etown figures  in  only  three— “Isaac  Babel,”  “Variation,”  and  “Till  the 
Next  One,”  plus  “The  Plymouth  Boat,”  a P-town-to-Martha’s  Vineyard 
story.  Not  to  be  forgotten  either  is  the  collection’s  Vietnam  War  com- 
ponent—a terrible  lurking,  lurid  background,  which  nothing  can  put 
right,  even  now. 

The  war,  and  its  continual  haunt,  stamp  much  of  Roger’s  fiction,  in 
fact.  The  Bath  waterfront  in  In  a Murderous  Time  has  metamorphosed 
into  a sinister  force  unto  itself,  the  Western  Hemisphere’s  tallest  crane 
upwelling  from  it,  visible  from  three  miles  away,  a permanent  reminder 
of  the  new  times.  The  building  of  nuclear-armed,  guided-missile  frigates, 
described  in  the  story  “Deo  Favente,”  has  replaced  the  construction  of 
the  great  wooden  sailing  ships  that  lent  Bath  its  “City  of  Ships”  sobri- 
quet: “The  very  notion  of  the  normal,  sensible  and  good,  had  impercep- 
tibly changed  into  a secret  terror.” 
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Our  own  stories— and  storytelling— remain  the  most  essential  things 
both  in  fiction  and  life,  though.  But  as  the  narrator  muses  at  the  very 
beginning  of  “Variation,” 

Maybe  all  the  stories  have  been  told,  in  one  guise  or  another,  and  only 
history  remains  monotonously  destroying  the  human  heart  with  its 
immutable  worm,  an  infinity  of  the  same— the  stages  of  life  being  well 
marked  out— though  we  must  still  discover  for  ourselves  what  we  al- 
ready know,  and  endure  the  exactitudes. 
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ROGER  TOLD  ME  several  years  ago— almost  cheerfully,  as  I think  he 
welcomes  any  kind  of  firm  realization  as  one  of  life’s  bonuses— that  he 
possesses  no  more  stories  to  tell.  Always  having  worked  from  life,  all  his 
stories  were  used  up.  He  originally  thought  that  at  this  point  in  his  ca- 
reer he  would  be  devoting  his  energies  full-time  to  the  writing  of  poetry. 
How  true  this  is,  I do  not  know  for  certain. 

Roger  only  recently  sent  me  a newly  published  story,  “The  Other  Party,” 
with  Happy  Holidays  written  on  the  back  of  the  envelope.  The  story  begins 
with  a man  having  his  penis  milked,  as  it  were,  of  “whitish,  yellowish  ooze” 
at  Boston  City  Hospital  for  a gonorrhea  test.  (The  piece  features,  too,  one  of 
the  all-time  great  Skillings  quotes:  “Mr.  Otis,  you  can’t  contract  gonorrhea 
from  moving  furniture.”  All  signs,  in  fact,  point  to  Otis’s  wife.  Glory  Ann, 
as  the  source  of  his  complaint.)  The  best  holiday  present  ever,  I compli- 
mented Roger  on  it.  He  replied  that  it  was  a revision  of  a story  from  1966. 
Whatever  the  exact  vintage  may  be,  I expect  that  we,  Roger’s  readers,  can 
still  look  forward  to  more  stories  in  the  future.  As  for  poetry,  he  has  always 
been  a poet,  as  the  gathering  specificity  of  all  the  stories  only  attests.  (He 
regards  his  2003  poetry  collection.  Memory  for  Marisa  Rose,  addressed  to  his 
young  daughter,  as  his  best  book,  by  the  way.) 

On  record  as  identifying  with  his  characters— “they  are  all  me,  every  last 
one  of  them”— you  know  this  to  be  the  truth  when  you  spend  any  amount 
of  time  with  Roger  in  public,  especially  in  Provincetown.  He  appears  to  be 
in  quiet,  loving,  sociable  awe  of  everyone  he  meets:  friends,  acquaintances, 
colleagues  . . . lumpers,  dredgers,  handymen,  nail  bangers  . . . the  tanned 
and  the  wasted  . . . every  Provincetown  face.  If  they  hail  from  the  “old 
Provincetown”— Roger  first  spent  the  summers  1966, 1967,  and  1968  in  P- 
town  before  permanently  moving  here  in  1969— the  bond  is  plainly  visible 
and  emotional  on  everybody’s  part,  even  mine,  interloper  that  I am. 

Relatedly,  Roger  is  a mirthful  champion  and  promoter  of  writers  and 
writing.  One  year  at  lunch  it  was  Halldor  Laxness,  Iceland’s  Nobel  lau- 
reate. Another  time,  it  was  Herman  Melville,  with  particular  reference 
to  Pierre:  or,  The  Ambiguities— Roger  knows  no  one  else  who  has  read  the 
book  in  its  entirety  besides  himself  (a  very  plausible  scenario,  if  you  know 
Roger).  Last  summer,  it  was  Paul  Harding’s  novel  Tinkers— with  repeated, 
near-ecstatic,  happy  reassurances  of  how  alike  our  interests  are.  Who  bet- 
ter, then,  to  chair  the  Writing  Program  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  than 
indefatigable  Roger,  whose  pride  in  the  FAWC— he  has  been  there  since 
1969,  one  year  after  its  inception  as  an  artists-only  program— outshines 
many  a parent’s  visible  affection  for  their  own  talented  children?  Gleeful, 
animated  bibliophile  Roger,  who  once  in  a train  station  in  Rome,  looking 
for  something  to  read,  picked  up  a Penguin  edition  ofjames  Joyce’s  Dublin- 
ers, its  back  cover  proclaiming:  “By  the  author  ofUlysses,  etc.”  Never  having 
heard  of  the  book,  nor  Joyce,  at  the  time,  “I  said  to  myself,  that’s  the  sort 
of  fame  I’d  like,”  Roger  recalls.  “1  read  it  on  the  train  and  it  knocked  me 
into  a new  world.”  This  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  Roger  ever  shared 
with  me  at  one  of  our  annual  “a  work  in  progress”  lunches. 

Once  on  a walk  out  to  the  dunes  to  visit  dune  bibliophile  Lawrence 
Schuster,  via  Snail  Road— America’s  foremost  literary  highway:  part 
road,  part  intuition— w'hilst  still  in  the  cool  of  the  miniature  scrub  oak 
canopy  just  off  Route  6,  I asked  Roger  if  he  had  ever  met  anyone  who 
was  authentically,  and  completely,  a mystery.  Someone  preternaturally 
unaccountable— or  awkward,  preposterous  words  to  this  effect.  His  im- 
mediate, unhesitating  response  was,  “Oh  yes!  Everyone!  ” 

Roger  was  mightily  predisposed  to  veering  off  Snail  Road,  what  there 
was  of  it,  as  if  drawn  by  a huge  invisible  magnet.  At  one  point  he  admit- 
ted that  I was  right  to  try  to  keep  us  on  the  jeep  trail— we  had  gotten 
briefly  lost— only  to  suggest  a little  while  later,  after  a pleasant  hour  or 
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so  spent  visiting  with  Lawrence,  a “shortcut”  through  the  sharp-shinned 
beach  grass.  After  a good  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  we  were  lost  again: 
Snail  Road  not  even  a distant  mirage.  Well,  I was  lost.  Roger  was  at 
home,  cat-like,  dancing  inside.  Imperturbably  happy,  perhaps  adjusting 
his  large-paned  bifocals  once  or  twice  across  the  bridge  of  his  nose  in  an 
appreciative  fit  of  cJune  wonderment.  I have  come  to  realize,  now,  that 
this  is  how  good  fiction  gets  written.  Go  to  the  dunes,  take  a shortcut. 
God  bless  Roger  Skillings,  every  taut  mirthful  inch  of  him. 

Finally,  to  end,  this  from  Roger’s  newly  published  story,  “Mira  Washes 
Ashore” . . . 

In  a panic  of  indecomm  she  shed  her  clothes  like  liquid  lightning,  and 
got  into  bed,  moved  deeper  into  the  sag  to  make  room  for  him,  and 
he  got  in— and  there  they  lay,  on  their  sides,  tilting  toward  each  other, 
nearly  nose  to  nose,  neither  doing  anything  but  breathing  in  and  out, 
in  and  out,  u'hich  began,  as  time  went  on,  to  seem,  all  in  all,  a perfect 
sufficiency.  IJ 

Work  by  MARSHALL  BROOKS  has  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  Bos- 
ton Globe,  American  Book  Review,  Biblio,  The  Reader,  Newsart,  and 
other  publications.  He  lives  in  West  Dover,  Vermont,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons 
and  is  the  proprietor  of  Arts  End  Books,  a literary  arts  press. 
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Y FRIEND  ROGER  SKILLINGS  is  one  of  a kind.  He 
is  rooted  to  a single  place  and  that  is  true  both  liter- 
ally and  figuratively.  He  is  also  attached  to  a place  in 
my  head  and  heart,  but  his  physical  presence  remains 
anchored  in  I’-town,  insofar  as  that  is  where  we  first  met  and  where  he 
still  is  today.  I’ve  never  seen  him  anywhere  else,  even  though  I know  (or 
think  1 know)  he’s  gone  elsewhere,  into  New  York  City  and,  doubtless, 
other  sites,  especially  the  town  where  he  grew  up  in  Maine,  and  here  or 
there  along  the  East  Coast,  and  m New  England. 

We  met  m 1970.  Stanley  Kunitz  had  shanghaied  Louise  and  me, 
two  fresh  graduates  from  the  recently  founded  (at  the  time)  gradu- 
ate creative  writing  program  at  Columbia  University,  to  come  to 
Provincetown  and  become  part  of  a new  organization  called  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center.  A center  that  was  nowhere  and  a circumference 
that  was  everywhere,  since  I can’t  recall  what  physical  location  the 
Work  Center  occupied  that  first  year.  It  may  have  been  (and  probably 
was)  the  large,  blunt,  fourstjuare  btiilding,  covered  with  gray  shin- 
gles, at  the  corner  of  Standish  and  Bradford,  depicted  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  early  issues  of  Shankpainter.  But  I recall  meeting  Roger 
on  the  street,  headed  for  a bar,  most  likely  the  Fo’c’sle,  with  a small 
group  of  us  newly  minted  Fellows. 

Provincetown  in  1970  was  not  a bustling  place  in  late  October.  By 
January  it  was  a village  near  total  abandonment,  where  you  knew  most 
everyone  who  was  seen  on  the  street,  either  Commercial  or  Bradford. 
Stuart  Land,  who  was  the  husband  of  one  of  the  painters  at  the  Work 
Center,  Sharli  Land,  delivered  heating  oil  in  a reassuringly  stout  tanker 
truck,  a source  of  heat  that  was  sorely  needed.  The  stipend  the  Work 
Center  passed  out  back  then  was  a mere  token,  a hundred  dollars  a 
month,  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  enough  for  most  Fellows  to 
cover  rent.  I first  worked  that  winter  at  a place  called  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Fisheries,  which  was  half  an  icehouse,  the  other  half  a processing  op- 
eration. We  packed  lobster  tails,  among  other  creatures  of  the  sea,  for 
delivery  to  grocery-store  chains  (like  the  A&P).  I,  coincidently,  lived  in 
an  actual  store,  one  converted  to  an  apartment  during  the  winter,  part 
of  a complex  that  ended  on  the  beach  of  the  harbor  bay,  across  from 
the  Chrysler  Art  Museum,  now,  at  long  last,  the  refurbished  library. 
Then,  the  town’s  little  library  was  directly  across  from  the  Fo’c’sle,  shel- 
tered by  its  comforting  linden  tree.  It  afforded  a bucolic  respite  w'hile 
staring  out  the  large  front  windows  of  that  bar. 

On  one  of  those  days,  Roger  and  I sat  in  the  window  table  of  the 
Fo’c’sle,  u'hen  the  weather  was  finally  breaking  from  winter’s  hold, 
and  there  were  a couple  of  young  women  with  us  at  the  table,  strang- 
ers to  us,  who  had  managed  to  find  the  place.  It  must  have  been  the 
weekend.  The\’  w et  .■  of  a literary  bent,  I recall,  since  they  were  looking 
for  famous  writers,  namely  Norman  Mailer,  an  author  they  had  heard 
of  Roger  suggested  to  them  they  should  look  for  writers  who  vv'eren’t 
famous  yet,  but  who  v\'ould  be  one  day.  “Oh,  yeah,”  the  friskiest  of  the 
two  yotmg  women  said,  “and  where  would  they  be?” 

“Well,  there’s  one,”  Roger  said,  pointing  to  me.  1 was  staring  mo- 
rosely at  my  stein  of  beer,  but  managed  to  look  up  at  that  point.  “And 
there’s  another,”  I said,  roused,  pointing  at  Roger.  Both  young  women 
looked  skeptical,  but  the  one  who  was  addressed  did  manage  a smile. 

It’s  not  Roger’s  gift  of  prophecy  I want  to  highlight  by  recounting 
this  tale  (which,  in  any  case,  was  slightly  defective),  but  his  large  gift 
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of  generosity.  Because,  since  the  beginning,  as  thin  as  he  was  (and  is), 
Roger  was  an  unending  source  of  excess  generosity.  It  marked  him. 
And  his  generosity  was,  in  consequence,  fruitful.  When  Roger  decreed, 
I believed.  It’s  almost  impossible  to  think  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Cen- 
ter, nearing  its  half-century  of  existence,  becoming  what  it  is  without 
the  generosity  and  inv'olvement  of  Roger  Skillings.  And  this  generosity 
is  not  of  the  usual  American  sort,  money,  but  the  sort  that  nurtured 
young  writers  more  than  the  paltry  stipends  Fellows  received.  At  the 
start,  these  funds  were  so  inadequate  that  the  Work  Center  continued 
on  only  through  the  will  and  stamina  of  the  Fellows  who  made  it  up, 
and  they  only  managed  to  do  that  because  of  people  like  Roger,  and 
when  I say  people,  I think  of  only  two  or  three  additional  individuals; 
and,  in  any  case,  Roger  outpaced  the  others  by  far  in  the  long  run. 
And  it  has  been  a long  run,  with  the  year  fifty  coming  before  the  end 
of  this  decade. 
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In  elementary  physics  they  speak  of  a “strong  force,”  one  that 
holds  the  neutrons  together,  along  with  the  protons,  and  neu- 
trons to  protons,  which,  in  turn,  keeps  the  nucleus  where  it  is,  at 
the  center  of  the  atom.  Well,  Roger  is  the  center,  the  strong  force’s 
major  triumph,  and  he  continues  to  exercise  the  strong  force  that 
the  Work  Center  emits,  helping  to  hold  it  all  together,  the  writing 
side,  while  remaining  for  me,  and  scores  of  others,  the  center  of 
the  Center. 

And,  as  the  decades  passed,  we  both  became  late  fathers;  Roger 
has  his  wonderful  daughter,  Marisa,  and  I my  own  son,  Joe.  Some 
years  ago  we  were  all  at  a beach  in  Truro  and  Marisa  was  upset, 
at  age  six  or  so,  that  my  Joe,  then  around  nine,  was  paying  more 
attention  to  the  brand-new  Harry  Potter  installment  than  to  her. 
She  came  up  to  us  and  said,  with  a quiet  indignation,  glaring  over 
at  Joe,  who  sat  apart  teading,  “How  does  it  feel  to  have  an  adult 
as  a child?” 

Since  Marisa  has  two  writers  for  parents,  it  was  easy  to  see 
where  her  native  wit  came  from.  But  it’s  difficult  to  accurately 
weigh  so  many  similar  small  pleasures  over  the  years  provided 
by  my  friendship  with  Roger.  When  you  meet  people  when  you’re 
young.  It  IS  hard  to  predict  how  much  their  lives  will  mean  to 
you  as  time  goes  by.  And,  from  this  distant  vantage,  I can  only  be 
thankful.  A man  of  substance  doesn’t  lose  what  he  has,  no  matter 
how  much  he  gives  away.  And  Roger  has  been  a profligate  giver. 

Looking  back  over  four  decades  from  that  day  at  the  Fo’c’sle, 
when  Roger  and  1 had  only  barely  begun  to  publish  but  were  both 
full  of  hope,  is  exhausting.  But  it’s  reassuring  to  count  all  the 
books  that  followed.  Fiction  is  often  more  an  honest  historical 
record  than  nonfiction  accounts,  and  Provincetown  has  its  twen- 
' tieth-century  (and  twenty-first-century)  chronicler  in  Roger,  from 
' the  early  stories  in  P-toum  Stories,  and  two  additional  collections, 
to  the  monumental  novel  How  Many  Die,  to  his  latest  collection 
of  stories  to  be.  The  Washashores.  Roger  is  no  more  a regional  writer 
than  Provincetown  is  a provincial  place,  but  he  does  speak  for  the 
town,  unique  as  it  is. 

How  Many  Die,  his  masterful  chronicle  of  the  AIDS  epidemic 
marching  through  P-town,  begins  with  an  epigraph  from  Aeschy- 
lus—“And  grieP s hardly  more  pitiable  than  joy”— and  concludes 
with  an  Author’s  Note,  the  last  paragraph  of  which  is;  “In  terrible 
times,  when  the  absolute  seems  to  rule,  resolute  character  is  all. 
At  the  mercy  of  unfledged  imagination  an  artist  may  have  small 
freedom,  less  power.  But  as  George  Kennan  says,  ‘If  humanity  is 
to  have  a hopeful  future,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  pre-eminent 
: involvement  and  responsibility  of  the  single  human  soul,  in  all  its 
loneliness  and  frailty.’” 

I remember  thinking  the  first  time  I read  that  how  much  it 
was  like  Roger,  leaving  the  last  word  to  someone  else.  (And  George 
Kennan,  no  less!)  How  generous.  So  unlike  so  many  writers.  Res- 
olute character,  indeed.  Thank  the  world  for  R.  D.  Skillings.  5j 

WILLIAM  O’ROURKE  was  a Fellow  at  the  FAWC  in  1970-71  and 
1971-72.  He  has  published  nine  books  and  is  a professor  and  founding  di- 
i rector  of  the  graduate  creative  writing  program  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  the  editor  of  the  Notre  Dame  Review'. 


Roger  Skillings 

For  the  Three  Sisters 


Gabriele,  Valerie,  Ottilie 
and  their  families 
killed  by  the  Nazis 

Kafka  ran  with  me  one  day 
along  the  road  to  Herring  Ct^ve. 

I lelt  proud  somehow,  amazed 

by  how'  lightly  he  ran  beside  me 

in  a loincloth  rag 

with  his  grave,  harrow'ing  face 

gaping  strictly  into  mine, 

his  naked  limbs  thin  as  nothing  almost, 

his  skeletal  pallor  transparent. 

I’m  a rationalist,  not  given  to  dreams 
or  apparitions,  clod  of  the  real,  still 
I hoped  he’d  speak  or  give  some  sign 
but  all  1 heard  w'as  the  slur  of  cars 
ancJ  the  wet  wind  m the  salt  marsh, 
all  1 saw  W'as  how'  lightly  he  ran 
while  1 kept  plodding  stump-footed 

till  the  specter  dispersed 

like  mist  in  the  flickering  leaves, 

and  I stopped  to  breathe  and  take  heed 

but  try  as  1 w'ould,  all  1 could  conjure 
were  bones  and  barbed  wire. 

In  retrospect  1 hardly  care 

that  It  was  merely  a mental  episode. 

Years  it  has  lasted,  benign  and  true. 

How  lightly  he  ran!  That’s  w'hat  1 
remember  most,  that  and  my  human  pr 
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Forty  Years  of  Service 

BY  HUNTER  O'HANIAN  AND  MARTY  DAVIS 


For  some  reason,  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center’s  July 
board  meeting  is  always  on  a sunny,  hazy,  muggy  day.  The 
meeting  starts  at  10  a.m.  Provincetown  is  irresistible  on 
quiet,  summer  Saturday  mornings.  You  know  everyone  is 
home  recovering  from  a Friday  night  in  paradise.  Precious  few  are 
aw'ake.  Fewer  yet  are  about  to  start  a meeting  reviewing  agendas,  bud- 
gets, and  committee  reports. 

While  other  board  members  and  staff  might  be  tending  their 
gardens,  or  putting  papers  and  presentations  in  order,  one  board 
member  is  the  first  to  arrive.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour  Roger 
Skillings  is  there,  restlessly  poking  around  the  Stanley  Kunitz  Com- 
mon Room,  combing  the  latest  literary  journals  for  the  names  of 
former  Fellows. 

In  paper-thin  flip-flops,  threadbare  corduroys,  and  faded,  blue 
T-shirt  with  no  logo,  his  daily  attire— perhaps  with  a note  inked  on 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  left  hand  betwixt  thumb  and  first  finger— he  is 
known  by  sight  by  many  in  Provincetown  from  his  forty-plus  years 
of  walking  up  and  down  Commercial  Street  and  Pearl.  But  only  a few 
know  his  impact. 

As  he  encounters  each  arriving  board  member,  with  gusto  and 
might  remarkable  for  so  slight  a figure,  he  raises  one  arm,  sometimes 
with  an  innocently  clenched  fist,  and  with  a characteristic  guttural 
growl  offers  a heartfelt  greeting  to  fellow  board  members.  Over  the 
years,  you’d  be  likely  to  hear,  “Hello,  Munro!”  “Hello,  Pat!”  “Hello, 
Gil!”  “Hello,  Mike!”  “Hello,  Gail!”  “Hello,  Hatty!”  “Hello,  Dugan!” 
And  to  the  woman  in  the  one-of-a-kind  bluejeep  Cherokee,  smoking 
a Gauloises,  “Hello, Judy!” 

He  is  ! hankful  they  all  care— give  their  money,  their  time  and  ex- 
pertise, th'';'-  ■■'•>nstant  concern  to  see  the  Fellows  prosper.  These  are 
his  h•iend^  lies— comrades  who  share  his  passion  for  what  cyn- 
ics once  th^  ol’s  game,  the  “Fellows  freeloaders.”  He  loved  the 

goodwill  aiK  >f  the  common  project— all  of  it,  from  survival 

to  success,  and  . ional  prominence— a cherished  enterprise  of 

one  and  all. 

In  1997,  the  number  i ■,  ellows  was  cut  from  twenty  to  sixteen.  The 
financial  pragmatists  won  out.  Roger  always  follow'ed  the  finances, 
believed  purpose  should  outshine  any  attempt  to  edit  a vision.  There’s 
plenty  of  money  around,  he’d  say.  We  should  try  the  Sultan  of  Brunei. 
Munro  Moore  once  tried  the  Aga  Khan,  a Harvard  classmate,  and  got 
a polite  reply  on  royal  stationary.  Roger,  with  no  line  to  Brunei,  feared 
the  Fellowships  wouldn’t  be  regained  for  two  or  three  or  five  years,  if 
ever.  But  those  he  trusted  happily  proved  him  wTong  and  got  them 
back  in  tw'o,  and  shortly  thereafter  raised  the  stipends. 

The  July  board  meeting  is  held  in  one  of  the  painting  studios. 
The  spirits  of  great  artists,  both  dead  and  alive,  who  w'orked  in  those 


spaces,  permeate  the  air.  A couple  of  folding  tables  are  slammed  to- 
gether, and  beige  metal  folding  chairs  come  up  from  the  Common 
Room.  A donated  coffeemaker  does  its  business  in  a corner,  accom- 
panied by  a few  morning  treats.  Packets  of  materials  are  passed 
around  and  business  begins. 

Roger  would  have  his  packet  in  advance,  of  course,  would  be  ready 
w'lth  his  report,  his  first  chance  to  tell  his  compatriots  about  the  new 
writing  Fellows,  w'ho  would  arrive  on  October  1.  He  would  say,  “This 
is  the  best  group  we  have  ever  had.”  He  says  this  every  year. 

This  from  a man  who  knows.  Arriving  in  Provincetowm  from 
Maine,  via  Boston  and  Cambridge,  he  was  a Fellow  in  1969-’70  and 
’70-’71,  then  joined  the  board  and  volunteered  to  chair  the  w’riting 
side  in  1 972,  wdien  Mary  Oliver  stepped  down.  From  the  night  he  met 
Stanley  Kunitz  he  was  enthralled  by  the  concept  of  supporting  young 
artists  and  writers  in  a new  way.  A cornerstone  of  his  life’s  work  had 
been  laid.  What  other  opportunity  would  offer  the  young  access  and 
mentorship  of  the  likes  of  Stanley  Kunitz,  Alan  Dugan,  Myron  Stout, 
Phil  Malicoat,  Jim  Forsberg,  Tony  Vevers,  and  Jack  Tworkov?  The  list 
is  mind-boggling. 

Then  in  its  nascent  stage,  the  vaunted  club  nursed  high  hopes. 
They  would  attract  the  best  new  writers  and  offer  them  seven  months 
in  Provincetown,  October  to  May.  These  were  destined  to  become 
some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  decades  to  come.  Of  course  the  com- 
mittee didn’t  think  like  that— they  only  cared  about  getting  the  best, 
so  that  the  Work  Center  could  survive,  grow,  flourish.  In  the  back  of 
their  minds  they  had  faith  that  the  rest  would  take  care  of  itself 

Through  the  years,  Roger  was  always  loyal  to  the  cause.  He  was 
willing  to  try  most  things  that  would  mean  that  the  Work  Center 
would  survive.  He  has  been  writing  its  history  almost  half  as  long  as 
he  has  been  creating  it.  Ov'er  martinis  at  Stanley’s  beloved  home,  the 
two  plotted  how  to  make  the  Work  Center  ever  stronger,  ever  greater. 
He  believed  in  Fred  Leebron’s  miraculous  idea  for  a summer  work- 
shop program.  For  a while  he  opposed  our  plans  for  a low-residency 
master  of  fine  arts  program,  but  today  acclaims  it  a lynchpin  of  the 
Work  Center’s  ultimate  stability. 

He  is  a man  of  the  organization,  involved  in  every  aspect  because 
it  interests  him.  He  participated  in  Executive  Committee  meetings 
when  the  sole  topic  was  what  to  do  with  a pile  of  bills  staring  us  in 
the  face,  and  our  bank  statement  insufficient  to  cov'er  even  the  week’s 
meager  payroll.  He  saw  the  organization  through  these  times— hired 
people  great  and  not  so  great— and  befriended  all. 

He  would  tell  you  he  is  happier  at  a Fellow’s  reading  or  show  than 
at  a fancy  dinner  in  Boston  or  New  York,  bur  he  did  them  all.  It  was 
his  task  of  the  heart  to  build  and  support  FAWC.  He  wrote  checks 
with  the  best  of  them.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  befriended  every 
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writing  Fellow,  and  many  of  those  on  the  visual  arts  side, 
as  well  as  many  Directors  throughout  their  terms.  He  has 
the  affections  of  many  who  appreciated  that  he  believed 
in  the  Work  Center,  believed  in  them,  and  strove  uncon- 
ditionally for  their  success.  In  1987  he  married  a former 
writing  Fellow,  Heidi  Jon  Schmidt;  in  1994  their  beautiful 
daughter,  Marisa  Rose,  was  born. 

The  board  members  are  Roger’s  friends.  He  has  not 
always  agreed  with  them,  never  was  shy  of  asserting  con- 
trary opinions.  From  early  years  tales  abound  of  shouting 
matches  and  pitched  emotions,  but  always  without  ani- 
mus, never  personal,  always  in  the  name  of  the  cause. 

There  are  many  other  programs  that  support  artists. 
Many  have  equally  high  ambitions,  and  board  members 
and  volunteers  who  make  a difference.  But  few  can  boast 
the  likes  of  Roger  Skillings.  FAWC  would  not  exist  today 
without  the  passion  he  brings.  The  insight.  The  skill.  The 
inventiveness.  The  eye  and  ear  dedicated  to  two  things: 
making  sure  that  the  place  thrives  and  that  the  best  writ- 
ers are  offered  Fellowships.  He  has  steadily  and  passion- 
ately done  both— and,  with  nearly  invisible  effort,  achieved 
mighty  results,  i 


HUNTER  O’HANIAN  is  a former  member  of  the  FAWC  Board 
of  Trustees  and  served  as  its  Executive  Director  from  1997  to 
2006.  MARIA'  DAVIS  has  served  on  FAWC’s  Board  of  Trustees 
for  fifteen  years  and  is  currently  the  Board  president. 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP:  FAWC  OCTOBER  2005  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEE  MEETING  ATTENDEES.  BACK 
ROW,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  JIM  PETERS,  LARRY  SHAINBERG,  MICHAEL  MAZUR,  ROGER  SKILLINGS,  GAIL 
MAZUR,  STEPHEN  MINDICH,  HAHY  WALKER  FinS,  BARBARA  BAKER,  IKE  WILLIAMS,  AND  BARBARA 
KAPP.  FRONT  ROW,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  CLARENCE  WALKER  AND  MARTY  DAVIS; 

HUNTER  O'HANIAN  AND  ROGER  SKILLINGS  IN  2005; 

FELLOWS'  REUNION  BEACH  PICNIC,  OaOBER  2006 


PHOTOS  COURTESY  HUNTER  O'HANIAN 
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Generosity,  Tenacity,  Grace 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


At  the  hale  age  of  seventy- 

three,  embodying  the  paradoxi- 
cal health  of  a Ihetime  spent  in 
passionate  dedication  to  writing 
and  the  life  of  writing,  with  all  its  occupa- 
tional hazards,  Roger  Skillings  maintains  his 
runner’s  physique,  rail-thin  and  loose-jointed. 

Certainly,  he  is  less  supple  than  when  he  played 
basketball  and  baseball  in  Bath,  Maine,  where 
he  grew  up.  His  father,  who  came  from  a prom- 
inent seafaring  family,  built  an  insurance  and 
real-estate  business.  His  happiest  inspirations, 
he  told  his  son,  were  to  find  a happy  concord 
between  house  and  buyer.  Placing  a seeker  in 
the  right  home  was  perhaps  Skillings’s  first 
lesson  in  how  to  place  a character  within  the 
setting  where  he  lives  most  fully. 

Bath  lies  along  the  west  side  of  the  tidal 
Kennebec  River,  thirteen  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  crowded  shipyards  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
famous  tor  its  destroyers,  stretch  for  two  miles 
downriver.  BIW  has  assembled  great  warships 
for  more  than  a century.  Above  the  entrance 
there  was  a large  sign:  THROUGH  THESE 
GATES  PASS  THE  BEST  SHIPBUILDERS 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A towering  crane,  made  in 
Japan  about  1970,  at  the  time  said  to  be  the 
tallest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  angled  up 
like  an  immense  preying  mantis,  the  top  of 
which  can  still  be  seen  from  Witch  Spring  Hill, 
three  miles  away,  an  imposing  symbol  of  the 

largest  industry  of  Southern  Maine.  As  a child  with  his  father.  Skillings  watched  the  festive  launchings  from  the  old  Carleton 
Bridge,  and  many  years  later,  he  wrote  of  this  memory  in  the  autobiographical  “Deo  Eavente”:  “The  wind  snatched  away  the 
pent-up,  wailing  cheers  and  the  faint  tooting  of  tugboats  and  assembled  small-craft.”  These  were  indelible  memories  that  fed  a 
native  pessimism— the  destroyers  rose  from  the  ways,  at  night  acetylene  torch  flashes  could  be  seen  from  nearby  streets  and  the 
staccato  pound  of  riveting  rang  throughout  the  town.  In  later  years  of  the  arms  race.  Skillings  was  to  write  that  “the  citizens 
of  the  Kennebec  no  longer  envisaged  a life  without  defense  contracts,  while  the  idea  of  peace,  the  very  notion  of  the  good,  the 
sensible  and  normal,  had  imperceptibly  changed  into  a secret  terror.” 


RAYMOND  ELMAN,  A VIA  TOR  GLASSES,  2004,  OIL  AND  DIGITAL  COLLAGE  ON  CANVAS,  40  8r  30  INCHES 
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In  impish  anticipation  of  his  futute  aesthetic  as  a writer,  Skillings 
recalled  his  reaction  at  age  twelve  toward  the  Saturday  matinees  of  cow- 
boy movies  he  watched  with  his  pals.  The  crooks  always  got  caught  or 
shot,  while  a damsel  in  chaps  made  eyes  at  the  Lone  Ranger,  Tom  Mix, 
or  Red  Ryder,  modest  lawmen  who  tipped  their  hats,  rode  slowly  away, 
never  looked  back.  Skillings  told  me,  “I  knew  life  wasn’t  like  that,”  and 
described  an  early  story  he  wrote  about  bandits  who  shot  the  sheriff  and 
made  off  with  the  loot.  Romantic  falsities  perhaps  taught  the  future 
writer  that  the  opposite  of  a he  may  nor  necessarily  reveal  truth. 

In  high  school,  getting  all  A’s  with  little  effort,  he  was  sent  to  Andover, 
where.  Skillings  told  me,  he  distinguished  himself  for  low  marks.  He 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine  in  1960,  then  gravitated  to 
Boston  University’s  School  of  Communications  and  Public  Relations, 
partly  to  escape  the  draft,  partly  to  avoid  becoming  a recluse  at  home. 
There  he  met  a professor,  a swashbuckling  cynic  named  Dey,  the  only 
real  newspaperman  among  his  “tweedy  colleagues  in  Communications 
Research,”  who  never  finished  high  school.  For  Dey,  the  secret  of  success 
was  the  study  and  manipulation  of  “the  predilections  of  one’s  audience,” 
as  Skillings  writes  in  “The  Blue  Stone,”  an  early,  autobiographical  story 
m an  unpublished  book  called  Summer  Nights.  As  Dey’s  student,  Skillings 
wrote  bleak  feature  stories  no  newspaper  would  touch,  and  the  two  fa- 
natics battled  away  the  hour,  while  the  class  chortled  and  smirked,  their 
chief  interest  being  advertising,  where  the  real  money  lay.  Their  clashes 
carried  on  after  class,  and  always  ended  with  Dey  saying,  “Who  are  you 
to  say  what’s  true?  Stop  wasting  time  in  this  ivory  tower  and  get  a job  on 
a real  newspaper.” 

Then,  as  if  to  set  an  example,  this  first  mentor  quit  at  term’s  end.  Skill- 
ings, having  lost  his  only  friend  at  BU,  quit  school  himself  and  applied 
for  a job  with  the  South  End  Gazette.  The  editor  wrote  every  word  of  the 
scandal  sheet,  but  said  he  would  be  glad  of  some  help  if  Skillings  could 
master  his  style.  “Pay  strict  attention  to  the  way  I write,”  he  said,  rushing 
off  After  a day  at  a district  court,  Skillings  sat  down  to  reincarnate  the 
editor’s  style:  rambunctious,  rococo  baroque,  obsessive,  digressive,  gar- 
gantuan in  sarcasms,  endlessly  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  trade.  A case 
of  a peeping  Tom  seemed  heaven-sent  to  the  novice  reporter.  At  ten  in  the 
morning  Skillings  hastened  to  present  his  three  pages.  Gravely,  kindly, 
the  editor  criticized  the  piece  in  a perfectly  sensible  manner,  chiding  its 
oddities,  its  every  deviation  from  plain  prose.  “Another  year  of  school,”  he 
said,  “and  then  come  back.  You’re  on  the  right  track.” 

After  this  stab  at  journalism,  he  settled  down  to  writing  flocks  of  sto- 
ries that  came  flocking  back  from  publishers,  to  be  rewritten  and  sent 
forth  again,  and  again,  ever  more  of  them,  every  mail  a harvest  of  further 
revisions,  till  finally,  their  romance  all  drained  away,  he  trashed  his  trea- 
sured collection  of  rejections.  Then  one  day  in  1965,  out  of  the  blue,  came 
galley  proofs  for  a story  long  given  up  for  lost  and  a check  for  $75.  He 
treated  himself  to  a jubilant  walk  and  bottle—obviously  this  was  the  pin- 
nacle of  his  life— till  he  realized  it  was  only  one,  a numbet  that  somehow, 
by  its  flagrant  fewness,  now  seemed  more  negligible  than  none,  his  first 
clear  glimpse  of  the  road  ahead.  His  father  urged  him  to  take  an  adult 
view,  and,  if  not  exactly  to  give  up,  at  least  try  something  else. 

Another  story  from  Summer  Nights,  “Ten  O’clock  in  the  Morning,” 
comes  from  the  same  derelict  South  End  of  the  Gazette,  with  chatacters 
who  seem  more  deeply  wise  than  those  that  initially  appeared  in  Skill- 
ings’s now-classic  P-town  Stories.  A college  dropout  at  odds  with  his  empty 
life  goes  to  a tavern  early  in  the  morning  with  a young  Micmac  Indian 
woman  with  whom  he  has  spent  the  night.  On  the  reservation  in  Que- 
bec, her  grandmother  was  thought  to  be  a witch  who  could  bequeath  het 
powers,  but  “down  here  Indians  don’t  believe  in  that  any  more.”  She  has 
a five-year-old  son,  who  was  taken  from  her  by  protective  services.  When 
she  needs  something  she  goes  shoplifting,  explaining,  if  she  gets  caught, 
that  she  just  moved  here  and  on  the  reservation  everything  was  free.  Her 
endearing  insouciance  and  her  fatherless  son  give  him  to  feel  “the  foolish 
world  shrink  to  size  and  a kind  of  colossal  hope  begin  to  stir.” 

If  “The  Blue  Stone”  shows  the  author’s  spiritual  direction,  “The 
Queen,”  a parallel  story  of  the  same  period,  shows  the  author’s  pagan 
path,  full  of  incidents  where  the  very  seediness  seems  the  attraction.  Here, 


he  ciepicts  a white  man  in  love  with  a black  prostitute  who  won’t  sleep 
with  him  unless  he  pays  he  pays  her  twenty  bucks: 

After  months  of  him  buying  her  drinks,  watching  her  go  off  with 
tricks  and  come  back  for  more,  she  says,  “You  pay  the  taxi.” 

He  is  startled  by  her  large,  airy  living  room,  replete  with  fam- 
ily photos  and  children  asleep  down  the  hall.  From  the  dim  inner 
recesses  he  sees  a slightly  distracted  strange  woman  coming  uncer- 
tainly toward  him.  Shocked  with  shy  love,  mystified  at  himself,  he 
runs  lightly  down  the  stairs,  nonetheless  exulting  that  now  they  are 
free  to  do  as  they  please,  to  make  love,  to  walk  in  the  Common,  to 
have  dinner  and  go  to  a movie,  her  secrets  and  heart  all  to  be  his.  He 
is  wrong. 

If  many  narrative  arcs  take  the  shape  of  a rainbow,  Skillings ’s  arcs, 
rather  than  descending  from  an  apex,  rise  from  a low  point  to  higher 
ground.  Skillings  enlarges  our  sympathy  in  the  manner  of  William  Ken- 
nedy in  Ironweed,  where  two  tramps  break  our  hearts. 

FOLLOWING  SKILLINGS’S  futile  year  at  BU,  he  spent  a year  in  the  Air 
Force  National  Guard  in  Greenville,  Mississippi,  interviewed  for  jobs  he 
didn’t  want  and  would  have  failed  at  in  NYC,  worked  in  a warehouse  in 
Boston,  then  realized  he  was  unwilling  to  do  anything  but  go  on  writing. 
His  father  worriedly  indulged  him,  by  which  time  he  had  burrowed  into 
his  life  like  a blind  mole,  looked  forward  to  nothing  but  the  next  day’s 
page,  living  in  fear  of  failure. 

Bur  all  of  this  changed  in  1966,  when  Skillings  was  introduced  to  Prov- 
incetown  by  a Bowdoin  friend,  the  poet  Louis  Asekoff,  now  a mainstay 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  poetry  jury.  Skillings  knew  at  first  sight  he 
would  some  day  live  here;  he  became  a Work  Center  Fellow  in  1969  and 
never  left.  Though  he  has  long  given  up  sports  to  wrestle  with  the  demons 
that  appear  in  his  stories,  he  still  takes  three-mile  runs  through  town. 
Using  the  granite  needle  of  Provincetown’s  Pilgrim  Monument,  Skillings 
by  now,  as  well  as  any  local,  can  instantly  locate  where  he  is.  If  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  crane  demonstrated  America’s  strength,  the  Pilgrim  Monument 
signaled  the  source  of  that  strength  m the  hopes  of  the  first  washashores, 
the  Pilgrims  who  landed  in  1620.  In  this  iconic  art  colony.  Skillings  im- 
mediately found  a kindred  spirit  and  inspiration  for  his  work. 

His  first  book.  Alternative  Lives  (Ithaca  House,  1974),  twelve  stories,  set 
mostly  in  a claustrophobic,  Maine  town,  shows  the  obvious  influence  of 
James  Joyce’s  Dubliners,  an  example  of  the  lesser  spawn  of  great  works. 
His  third  book.  In  a Murderous  Time  (Applewood  Books,  1984),  spans  the 
Vietnam  debacle,  a sort  of  autobiography,  twenty-nine  stories,  some  very 
short,  that  travel  from  Bath  through  Boston  and  Cambridge  to  Province- 
town.  Skilhngs’s  literary  path  led  from  Maine,  to  Boston,  and  eventu- 
ally, naturally,  to  Provmcetown,  and  no  other  author  m the  past  forty 
years  has  explored  the  transformative  segment  of  this  seaside  town’s 
history  with  such  meaningful  meta-stories:  P-town  Stories  or  the  Meat- 
rack  (Applewood,  1980);  Where  the  Time  Goes  (University  Press  of  New 
England,  1999),  a reprise  ofP-town  Stories,  more  somber,  as  AIDS  arrives; 
Obsidian:  An  Epic  Tale  of  Provincetown  (Arts  End  Books,  2001),  a novella 
about  four  straight  washashores  encamped  in  a borrowed  house  in  the 
spring  of  1974,  and  their  search  for  love  as  the  Vietnam  War  distantly 
flickers  toward  its  end;  How  Many  Die  (University  Press  of  New  England, 
2001),  a novel  about  AIDS;  and  Memory  forMarisa  Rose  (Arts  End  Books, 
2003),  poems.  Here  we  encounter  a social  climate  to  forge  an  alternative 
intellectual  climate;  a community  over  time  in  the  consciously  regional 
manner  of  Faulkner’s  mythical  Yoknapatawpha  County,  Sherwood  An- 
derson’s Winesburg,  Ohio,  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters’s  Spoon  River  Anthology. 

In  his  books.  Skillings  has  activated  our  temporal  sense  in  evoking 
past  time.  No  other  author  has  voiced  the  exact  E-flat  of  the  harbor’s 
foghorn,  its  mournful  endurance  and  fog-penetrating  range.  Intervals 
ol  sound,  spaced  by  silence,  awaken  one’s  temporal  sense  of  transition- 
ing into  change.  Historically,  the  last  book  to  focus  on  the  personal  sig- 
nificance of  Provincetown  as  a place  to  live  and  work  is  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse’s  Time  and  the  Town:  A Provincetown  Chronicle,  published  in  1942. 
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Skillings  himself  lived  at  the  end  of  a sandy  path  in  a shack  on  the 
dunes  for  sev'eral  summers.  Here  is  where  he  toughened  his  soles  to  pre- 
fer simple  pads  under  his  feet— his  famous  flip-flops,  which  make  such  a 
racket  in  all  seasons  but  winter,  when  he  wears  real  shoes.  In  his  stories, 
he  shows  he  knows  the  native  vegetation  of  the  area,  which  he  names 
plant  by  plant  in  an  ecology  almost  as  comprehensive  as  his  catalogues 
of  hundreds  of  P-town  characters.  He  will  deny  this,  but  his  books  are 
filled  with  need-to-look-Lip  names  of  botanical  knowledge  assimilated 
almost  unconsciously.  “On  the  dunes,”  he  told  me,  “I  didn’t  read.  I wrote. 
I never  went  anyvv'here  without  my  little  Hermes  typewriter.” 


SKILLINGS  MAY  BE  best  known  for  his  early,  indelible  stories  derailing 
the  quirky  people  then  attracted  to  Prov'incetown.  When  Skillings  moved 
to  Provincetown,  the  streets,  bars,  and  dwelling  places  were  flooded  with 
outlandish  characters  who  were  at  once  wildly  improbable  and  cred- 
ibly factual,  since  they  actually  existed.  Skillings  is  a fiction  writer  who 
makes  very  little  up,  precisel)',  he  says,  because  he  has  “no  imagination.” 
The  naked  truth  is  plenitude  enough.  At  his  best.  Skillings  writes  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  the  great  Russian  short-story  writer  Isaac  Babel, 
offering  utterances  that  are  terse,  trenchant,  taut  with  compacted  pov\-er, 
explosive  with  long-range  revelations  arching  in  single  sentences,  with 


Wrrse  wrote  fiercely  in  favor  of  radical 
causes;  she  was  a war  correspondent  and 
a crusader  for  women’s  suffrage.  I ler  tex- 
tured portrait  of  Provincetown  in  the 
thirties  shows  how  writers  of  the  time— 

John  Dtrs  Passos,  Eugene  O’Neill,  John 
Reed,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Edmund 
Wilson  fought  their  way  through  an  un- 
acceptable social  climate  to  forge  an  al- 
ternative intellectual  climate.  Skillings’s 
first  book  of  stories,  Alternative  Lives,  is 
mostly  set  in  Maine,  but  its  themes  hint 
at  his  future  focus.  The  collection  ends 
with  a story  called  “The  Island,”  in  which 
a writer  and  his  girlfriend  arrive  by  mail 
boar  for  a sojourn  on  an  isolated  island, 
and  sense  the  echo  of  the  distant  world 
they  left  behind. 

To  stay  or  go:  the  abiding  question  is 
expressed  in  the  word  “washashore,”  de- 
scribing those  not  “native”  to  this  isolated 
community  at  the  end  of  a dramatically 
tapering  spiral.  Skillmgs’s  five  Province- 
town  books  focus  narrowly  on  Land’s 
End  as  a sacred  spit  of  sand  for  those  who 
cannot  leave  because  living  here  has  made 
them  unfit  to  live  anywhere  else.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  some  devotees,  when  they 
went  back  to  the  real  world,  promptly  got 
locked  up. 

Skillings’s  oeuvre  is  an  emotional 
memoir  of  four  decades  of  sequential 
turbulence.  He  seems  to  find  his  natural 
form  in  the  short  story,  bur  he  has  written 
a magnum  opus  of  a novel  in  How  Many 
Die,  a complex  and  intricate  exploration 
of  the  many  levels  of  the  AIDS  epoch. 

One  character,  an  artist,  explores  the  re- 
lation of  this  disease  to  his  motivation  to 
continue  painting.  Remarkable  for  the 
imaginative  empathy  shown  by  Skill- 
ings for  his  gay  brothers  (Skillings  sat 
with  men  dying  of  AIDS),  what  is  more 
remarkable  is  how  intractably  the  action 
is  so  hauntingly  evoked  in  extended  de- 
scriptions of  Provincetown’s  unique  set- 
tings, settings  that  may  merely  be  hinted  at  in  his  short  stories. 

One  chapter,  “The  Dunes,”  set  entirely  in  the  dunes,  features  a be- 
reaved man  on  a mission  to  scatter  his  friend’s  ashes  deep  in  the  mystery 
of  the  dm  . The  privilege  of  the  mission  is  expressed  by  the  “pleasure” 
he  feels  in  !,  'robbing  legs,  straining  up  slopes  of  sand.  On  this  windy 
winter  day: 
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He  trudgcv..  d presently  to  his  huge  relief  mounted  a rise 
and  found  asiza,  '-au  of  sand  from  which  he  could  spy  a more 

distant  horizon,  last . . kening.  At  right  angles  to  where  he  judged 
the  town  must  be,  the  top  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  floated  like  a 
loose  buoy  in  a turbulent  sky,  looking  quite  near,  or  at  least  not  far. 


Squatting  in  ankle-high  swamp  water,  he  dispenses  a handful  of  ashes 
at  a time,  and  they  collect  in  a slow  current  to  form  a circle,  with  some  bits 
of  bone  floating  and  the  liner  particles  sinking  into  the  sediment.  His 
sneakers  make  a sucking  sound,  sinking  into  the  mud.  And  the  runner- 
carrier  of  ashes,  his  deed  done,  finally  falls  asleep,  dreaming  that  “passing 
clouds  are  whole  seasons.”  He  wakes,  rested,  and  begins  to  walk  along  a 
“faint  but  widening  path,”  . . . “half  not  believing  that  it  led  anywhere  but 
into  a new  maze.” 
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twists  of  plain  description  that  allow  incisive  slants  and  glimpses  into 
how  mere  reading  can  produce  a resonantly  memorable  experience. 

P-town  Stories,  Skillings’s  second  collection  of  stories,  published  in 
1980,  has  since  become  the  treasured  portrait  of  the  sixties,  an  unfor- 
gettable period  of  fatigue,  despair,  and  desperation  resulting  from  rami- 
fications of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  rise  of  real-estate  prices,  the  demise 
of  the  fishing  fleet.  Homophobia  was  well  on  the  way  out,  except  in  the 
native  town.  But  Provincetown  also  saw  a large  spike  in  population  at 
this  time,  mostly  young,  vigorous  people  in  flight  from  the  unfreedom 
of  everywhere  else.  The  town  boomed. 

Skillings  catalogues  some  of  the  refugees  from  every  convention  who 
energized  the  winter  town  in  the  story  “Isaac  Babel”  from  In  a Murderous 
Time:  “draft-dodgers,  self-seekers,  idle  escapists,  mystical  dreamers,  art- 
ists, the  rich  in  rummage,  welfare-getters,  junkies,  hopeless  hedonists, 
drop-outs,  cop-outs,  the  cracked,  the  numb,  beatniks,  hippies,  and  way- 
ward natives,  like  inner  emigres— congregated  nightly  at  a dance  bar 
called  Piggy’s.” 

Sex  and  drugs  may  offer  the  sanction  of  intoxication  to  explain  the 
inspired  metaphors  that  emerge  out  of  such  raw  material.  Here  is  Skill- 
ings’s Hegelian  synthesis  of  poem  and  story  in  one  P-town  story,  “Harder 
than  Hegel”: 


For  years  brisk  strangers  strode  up  to 
Skillings,  and  said,  “You  oughta  make 
P-town  Stories  into  a play.” 

“Go  ahead,”  said  Skillings.  One  and  all 
stood  there,  blank.  They  wanted  to  direct. 
None  dared  broach  the  daunting  question 
of  how  a book  of  disparate  monologues 
could  be  adapted  for  the  stage.  This  went  on  without  the  slightest  varia- 
tion for  thirteen  years. 

In  the  spring  of  ’93,  on  the  street,  Marshall  Oglesby,  whom  Skillings 
had  never  laid  eyes  on,  nor  heard  of,  said  the  usual.  So  did  Skillings. 

Said  Oglesby,  “I’ll  meet  you  here  a week  from  today.” 

And  so  he  did,  script  in  hand. 

In  the  spring  of  1993,  Marshall  Oglesby  did  the  impossible,  adapting 
P-town  Stories  for  the  stage.  A cast  of  a dozen  washashores,  some  experi- 
enced in  theater,  some  not,  performed  the  work  for  thirty-six  evenings 
at  Piggy’s  bar  during  the  quiet  hours  before  the  dancing  frenzy  began. 
The  set  was  a simple  platform  with  a few  boxes,  illuminated  by  hard- 
ware-store clamp-ons.  Susan  Baker’s  colorful  cardboard  jukebox  stood 
against  her  backdrop  of  a black-and-white  montage  of  the  Fo’c’sle  bar- 
room. The  actors  stood  or  sat  on  the  boxes  or  lounged  on  the  floor,  tak- 
ing different  roles  from  the  many  vignettes,  regaling  and  haranguing 
one  another  in  rapid-fire  counterpoint.  Local  legend,  Joe  Bones,  wrote 
the  score  and  accompanied  the  cast  in  such  songs  as  “You’re  Still  Here?” 
and  “You’ll  Never  Be  a Native  if  You’re  Not  One  Now.”  The  book’s  mono- 
logues, a brilliantly  coherent,  kaleidoscopic  extravaganza,  might  have 
had  a long  life,  had  not  the  summer  working  season  dropped  the  cur- 
tain, never,  absent  its  genius  director,  to  rise  again.  But  the  washashore 


You  probably  think  I’m  unliappy. 

Of  course  I’m  unhappy. 

I’m  miserable,  why  shouldn’t  I be? 

Are  you  happy?  Maybe  there’s 
something 

wrong  with  you.  I’m  a rotten  bastard, 
everybody  knows  it,  why  should  I 
pretend? 

The  sun  comes  up,  the  sun  goes  down, 
tlie  world  is  flat  or  round. 

A man’s  only  duty  is  to  die  gracefully. 

Till  then  what  does  it  matter? 

I’m  happy  sometimes  but  I prefer 
misery. 

Why  shouldn’t  I?  At  least  I understand 
it. 

Among  the  paradoxes  of  melancholy  is 
its  valuable  function  in  fostering  creativity. 
For  this  reason,  the  creator  of  Peanuts  had 
Charlie  Brown  twist  grief  into  good;  he  was 
a cartoonist  who  understood  that  happi- 
ness is  not  funny.  Skillings ’s  sense  of  humor 
may  reinforce  the  point.  Here,  sufficiently 
full,  is  another  P-town  story,  “Christ”; 

I was  in  a bookshop  up  in  Orleans  and 
I said  to  the  owner.  Do  you  have  Kate 
Millet’s  Sexual  Politics?  The  woman 
said.  This  is  a Christian  bookshop. 

Well  I said  I’m  very  interested  in  Wom- 
en’s Liberation.  Do  you  have  anything 
at  all  in  that  line?  And  the  woman 
said  Christ  is  our  liberator. 


I 
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town  of  those  fortunate  days  finally  got  what  it  had  always  craved,  a true 
representation  ofitself  inall  its  vivid,  passing  glory,  much  like  a medieval 
miracle  play. 

Joe  Bones,  the  legendary  leader  of  the  Jug  Band,  sang  the  refrains, 
adapted  from  the  stories,  that  registered  the  recurrent  theme  of  the 
plight  of  those  who  felt  absorbed  into  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  black 
hole  that  then  was  the  now-mythic  Provincetown; 

'I'ou  say  you're  going 
Pulling  up  the  stakes 
'I’ou  say  you’re  leaving 
Make  the  Big  Break 

I hear  you  talking 

But  all  I can  see 

Is  you’re  still  here,  still  here 

DURING  ITS  HEYDAY  in  the  ’60s,  Piggy’s,  an  iconic  Provincetown  bar, 
functioned  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  One  lawyer  kept  infor- 
mal office  hours  there  at  ten  in  the  evening,  where  he  would  have  an 
hour  to  confer  before  the  place  got  busy.  More  than  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  local  newspaper,  the  Advocate,  were  regulars,  the  late  Dan  Hurley 
and  E.  J.  Kahn  III;  they  sensed,  like  Roger,  the  newspaperman  manque, 
how  next  week’s  scoops  were  whispered  here  first.  The  positicming  of  two 
long  bars  at  right  angles  to  each  other  set  up  a crosscurrent  of  traffic, 
encouraging  a turbulent  undertow  of  gossip.  The  music  thumped  and 
the  wooden  floors  seemed  to  have  the  spring  of  a trampoline,  sending  a 
sonic  pulse  through  the  building’s  beams  and  the  bone  marrow  of  the 
people  inside  this  vibrating  orgone  box.  Some  found  it  impossible  not  to 
dance  nighth',  their  limbs  caught  m gesture,  flash-frozen  a dozen  times 
a second  to  the  tempo  of  the  strobe,  which  made  a second  feel  as  if  it  were 
greatly  expandeci.  The  dancers,  rotating  in  their  illusion  of  slow  motion, 
seemed  to  simulate  the  effects  of  an  LSD  trip. 

Skillings  would  sit  on  a tall  stool  in  the  back  bar  with  the  poet  Keith 
Althaus.  Former  Fellows  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  1969  and  1970, 
the  first  years  the  Work  Center  accepted  writers,  they  were  now  insepa- 
rable friends  and  members  of  the  writing  staff,  which  both  in  time  were 
proudly  to  Chair.  Other  nights  they  sat  m a window  of  the  Fo’c’sle,  where 
there  was  a jukebox  bur  no  dancing.  Asked  why  he  never  danced,  Althaus 
answered,  “It  joggles  the  brain.”  As  drinking  companions  their  idea  of 
a good  time  was  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  talk  writing  and  theory  and 


practice  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  long  an  amorphous  state  in  the 
making.  Stanley  Kunitz  and  Alan  Dugan  meant  the  world  to  them.  Skill- 
ings said,  “For  better  or  worse,  I didn’t  go  to  an  MFA  program,  which 
almost  everybody  does  now.”  Althaus  skipped  college  as  well. 

Kunitz,  a poet  whose  teaching  at  Columbia  University  guided  young 
poets  into  distinguished  careers,  remained  wary  of  the  academy  as  an 
institution.  The  ideals  of  the  Work  Center  reflect  his  absolute  convic- 
tion that  idealism  is  a requirement  for  endurance.  In  a 1983  interview 
in  the  Paris  Review,  he  spoke  of  his  motives  for  such  stubborn  advocacy 
of  a utopian  dream:  “Art  withers  without  fellowship.  I recall  how  griev- 
ously I missed  the  sense  of  a community  in  my  own  youth.  If  our  society 
provided  a more  satisfying  cultural  climate,  a more  spontaneous  and 
generous  environment,  we  shouldn’t  need  to  install  specialized  writing 
workshops  in  the  universities  or  endow  places  like  Yaddo  or  MacDowell 
or  Provincetown.”  During  those  early  years,  the  Work  Center  hosted  pot- 
luck  dinners  around  the  office  fireplace  every  Friday,  and  townspeople, 
like  me,  mingled  with  the  Fellows.  There  was  a sense  of  proud  embattle- 
ment,  even  a sustained  joy  despite  the  disrepair  of  the  buildings. 

The  growing  need  for  ever-increasing  amounts  of  money,  as  the  pro- 
grams grew,  had  the  paradoxical  effect  of  inspiring  artists  to  use  their 
imaginations  to  find  ways  to  attract  dollars.  In  1985,  when  the  Fo’c’sle 
came  up  for  sale,  FAWC  President  Munro  Moore  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
organize  a consortium  of  businesspeople  to  buy  it.  For  Skillings,  who 
called  it  “the  greatest  bar  that  ever  was,”  a sentiment  echoed  by  no  end  of 
others,  for  w'hom  it  was  refuge  and  living  room,  the  transformation  of 
the  Fo’c’sle  into  a genteel  eatery  meant  an  essential  loss. 


ROGER  IS  ORNERY  in  the  best  of  ways;  he  is  also— 

1 don’t  know  how  better  to  say  it— deeply  loving. 
When  we  arrived  as  Fellows  that  first  day,  he  looked 
at  us  with  a deep  and  unconditional  affection  in  his 
eyes.  It  pierced  you  right  through  his  glasses,  and  I 
will  never  forget  how  bereft  I felt  when  one  weekend 
in  that  November  he  announced  he  had  to  go  out  of 
town  for  a few  days;  it  was  as  if  I was  losing  my  clos- 
est family  for  that  time. 

VC'hen  Roger  and  I worked  together  on  the 
summer  program,  he  was  as  sinewy  as  he  looks. 

He  escorted  me  to  Stanley’s,  so  I could  pitch  the 
program  to  him,  and  v\’e  sat  hunched  over  martinis 
while  Stanley  deliberated  and  Elise  shuffled  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  living  room  and  back.  And  when 
Stanley  pronounced  his  affirmation  of  my  relatwely 
complicated  plan  enacting  Roger’s  simple  vision  of 
offering  some  kind  of  employment  to  former  Fel- 
lows, Roger  looked  at  me  and  grinned,  as  if  to  say. 
See,  it  was  never  a long  shot,  and  now  it’s  a done 
deal.  Relax,  for  god’s  sake. 

—Fred  Leebron 


One  day  in  1994,  amid  dire  financial  trials.  Skillings  said  to  former 
Fellow  and  then  Director,  Fred  Leebron,  that  “what  the  Work  Center 
needed  was  some  sort  of  business,  that  could  keep  Fellows  in  town.” 
Two  vv'eeks  later,  Leebron  presented  a detailed  program  of  summer 
residencies  and  w'orkshops  utilizing  the  talent  of  past  Fellows  as  the  in- 
structors. This  was  saRation,  a major  turning  point.  From  the  start,  the 
program  flourished.  In  the  early  years,  the  Work  Center  was  like  a holy 
grail  that  was  passed  from  one  caretaker  to  another,  and  the  sequence 
that  began  with  Kunitz  passed  to  Dugan,  Mary  Oliver,  Skillings,  Keith 
Althaus,  and  John  Skoyles,  who  was  featured  in  Provincetown  Arts’  cel- 
ebration of  the  Work  Center’s  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1993.  By  this 
time,  the  mature  character  of  the  Work  Center  was  coming  into  view. 

ROGER  SKILLINGS  has  now  lived  in  Provincetown  for  ov'er  forty  years, 
and  his  life  here  continues  to  rev'oK'e  around  and  encompass  family. 
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' writing,  reminiscence,  and  the  toum  itself.  He  has  been  intermittently 
writing  a history  of  the  Work  Center  and  has  now  amassed  many  pages. 
His  typed  notes  are  cross-reterenced  with  arrows  between  topics,  which 
include;  economics  and  insularity,  the  steadying  presence  of  the  elders, 
periodic  insurrections,  the  dune  party  on  the  dunes,  idiosyncrasies,  the 
I early  hospitality  of  Forsberg,  Malicoat,  Stout,  and  Ktinitz,  the  To  Be  Cof- 

i feehouse  run  by  Ray  Elman,  the  early  founders  and  the  split  with  the  Art 
^ Association,  a philosophical  discussion  on  how  to  live  on  little  money, 
j He  has  three  other  books  completed:  a collection  of  stories  called  The 

ii  Washashores,  a novella  titled  Each  in  His  Own  Way,  and  a book  of  poems, 
[ Only  Bones. 

Skillings  is  married  to  the  writer  Heidi  Jon  Schmidt.  Their  daughter, 

I Marisa  Rose,  a junior  at  Nauset  High  School,  has  been  bent  on  a life  of 

‘ theater  since  childhood.  The  poems  in  Memory  for  Marisa  Rose,  addressed 

j to  her,  were  begun  when  she  was  in  vitro,  “a  tadpole  the  size  of  a grain  of 
rice.”  The  book  spans  her  first  seven  years.  Skillings  says,  “I  have  never  had 
more  pride  and  pleasure  from  anything  I wrote.” 


Skillings  wears  his  grandfather’s  and  father’s  ring  with  the  inscription 
“Deo  Favente,”  also  the  name  of  the  story  of  his  father’s  death.  Written 
amid  the  throes  of  this  painful  time,  the  reader  can  feel  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  child  becoming  the  father  of  the  man,  and  the  man  becoming 
a writer. 

His  father  says  in  the  story,  “I  never  thought  I’d  be  broken  down  like 
this.”  After  a moment  of  rage.  Skillings  reflects,  in  a sentence  worthy 
of  Isaac  Babel;  “Slowly  a general  pity  overtook  me  as  I began  to  doubt 
whether  even  the  most  rational  of  stoics  can  forestall  an  unwitting  amaze- 
ment at  the  onslaught  of  his  own  demise.” 

“Deo  Favente”  translates  to  “with  the  favor  of  God.”  Perhaps  this  is 
the  best  epithet  to  use  when  describing  the  life  of  this  tall  man  with  the 
flip-flops,  who  has  traveled  such  a long  way,  chronicling  the  foibles  and 
strengths  of  human  nature,  championing  the  work  of  other  artists,  with 
generosity,  with  tenacity,  and  always,  finally,  with  grace.  B 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arcs. 
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THERE  ARE  TIMES  we  remember,  sometimes  errone- 
ously, as  alive  with  activity  and  excitement.  Often  there  is 
no  objective  way  to  check  the  accuracy  of  our  memories, 
d’he  time  line  of  the  sixties,  scary  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
rapid-fire  ev'ents,  can  easily  he  verified  by  headlines.  My 
subjective  recollections  of  the  early  years  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  would  remain  jtist  that  were  it  not  for  the  cor- 
roborating evidence  of  reams  of  monthly  calendars,  run  off 
on  the  mimeograph  at  24  I’eaii  Street.  Those  page-filling 
grids  on  rough  pastel  paper  show  a schedule  of  events, 
meetings,  visitors’  arrivals  and  departures,  exhibitions, 
and  communal  dinners  that  would  make  an  event  coordi- 
nator or  sciciahre  cringe.  In  retrospect  the  many  mix-ups, 
faux  pas,  blunders,  and  coincidences  would  seem  comical 
w'ere  they  not  accompanied  by  a realization  that  so  many 
of  the  actors  are  gone  (the)'  were  our  elders),  so  all  are  now 
recalled  in  a softer  light. 

In  the  recollections  1 hav'e,  v\’hether  I’m  recalling  my 
time  at  the  Pilgrim  House  or  its  less  staidly  named  succes- 
sor Piggy’s,  with  Louis  Simpson  whilejohn  Wieners  made 
a memorable  appearance,  or  finding  alcohol  on  a holiday 
mcirning  for  another  pair  of  famous  poets,  one  figure  is 
recurrent,  not  as  Woody  Allen’s  Zelig  in  the  background, 
but  in  a starring  role:  Roger  Skillings.  Roger’s  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  made  him  particularly  mobile,  able  to  move 
from  one  end  of  society  to  another,  and  be  welcomed  in 
them  all.  And  he  had  to  change  nothing  about  himself, 
not  even  his  clothes,  for  these  passages. 

When  Chris  Busa  told  me  he’d  chosen  Roger  to  put  on 
the  cover  (and  former  FAWC  Fellow  artist  Richard  Baker) 
of  Provincetown  Arts,  I straightaway  called  up  Roger  and 
said,  “Congratulations!”  “Isn’t  it  great,”  he  answered. 
“It’s  u'onderful!”  But  as  he  enthused  I slowly  realized  that 
something  was  wrong,  he  was  talking  about  something 
else.  In  fact  he  was  excited  about  Jaimy  Gordon’s  winning 
the  National  Book  Award  for  Fiction.  She  was  a fiction  Fel- 
low at  the  Work  Center  back  in  1979,  and  adding  to  Rog- 
er’s pleasure  I’m  sure  is  the  fact  that  she  has  been  a strong 
supporter  of  the  Center,  returning  for  years  to  perform  the 
thankless  task  of  jurying  the  manuscripts  of  applicants. 

I thought  that  misunderstanding  on  the  phone  typi- 
fied two  things  about  Roger:  his  total  and  wholehearted 
identification  with  the  Work  Center,  and  his  genuine  and 
unselfish  joy  in  the  achievements  and  recognition  of  oth- 
ers. When  we  straightened  the  confusion  out,  Roger  re- 

'i  d to  his  usual  self-effacing  modest  self,  full  of  doubt 
' ..  lasin  in  the  same  sentence.  Yes,  he  was  honored, 

■ !nng  to  say. 

■-  ■Ml  ',  Fw  known  him  always  to  have  some- 
i e.  numely  kind  word,  even  out  of  his  deepest 
slumi : . ,ui  !i,  w iii  ds  of  encouragement  for  whatever  task 
one  was  taking  on.  .ind  words  of  appreciation  for  work  al- 
ready done. 

1 long  ago  realized  three  things  were  needed  by  art- 
ists or  v\Titers  starting  out:  time;  true  friends,  soul  mates 
(not  necessarily  artists  or  experts  m the  field  but  just  ones 
who  love  and  respect  what  yoti  are  doing  without  reserve); 


and  the  example/presence  of  elders,  masters,  who  have 
achieved  and  survived  in  the  same  endeavor.  I’m  nor  so 
sure  anymore  about  this  today.  Time  of  course  remains  the 
one  invariable  necessity,  perhaps  more  so  than  ever.  The 
friendships,  the  blind  support,  and  the  nearness  of  mas- 
ters, may  not,  in  the  age  of  the  Internet  and  instant  access, 
be  as  important  to  artists  today,  their  isolation  may  not 
be  as  great  as  in  previous  times.  Roger  has  from  the  start 
filled  for  me  that  complicated  role  of  guide  and  booster. 
And  meeting  his  friends  from  Cambridge  before  he  came 
to  Provincetown,  and  long  before  I knew  him,  I observe 
that  same  relationship:  his  total  support  and  devotion  to 
his  friends,  the  late  sculptor  Andrew  McMillan,  the  poet 
Louis  Asekoff,  and  poet-turned-painter  Tom  Lindsay. 
That  that  continues  to  this  day,  and  so  many  Work  Center 
Fellows  have  been  the  recipients  of  his  praise  and  encour- 
agement, is  a testament  to  his  having  found  a role  that 
incorporates  the  essence  of  his  character  perfectly.  Now 
he  has  managed  as  well  to  move  into  that  third  category 
of  the  elder/master,  one  who  has  worked  and  lived  the  life 
and  remains  productive. 

As  far  as  I can  tell  he  still  devotes  himself  unsparingly 
to  giving  time,  in  the  form  of  his  support  of  the  Fellowship 
program  at  the  Work  Center,  so  in  this  sense  he’s  fulfilled 
all  one  can  do  for  his  fellow  artists.  His  enthusiasm  for 
the  town,  the  Work  Center,  and  his  friends  shows  no  sign 
of  letting  up. 

Roger  used  to  live  on  Cottage  Street,  in  a multiunit 
building  owned  by  Stephen  and  Trudy  Cook.  There  was  a 
great  tall  window  there  that  overlooked  nothing  much— a 
sputtering  garden  graced  sometimes  by  a few  cardinals,  a 
clothesline  rarely  used,  and  a view  of  roofs,  sheds,  back- 
yards of  buildings  on  Nickerson  Street— but  mostly  it  was 
sky  you  saw  and  it  brought  light  into  chat  upstairs  apart- 
ment. Some  chairs  and  a daybed  made  into  a sofa  formed  a 
corner  seating  around  a coffee  table,  an  arrangement  chat 
by  the  standard  of  transience  of  that  time  in  Provincetown 
remained  unchanged  for  an  eternity.  There  he  was  the  per- 
fect host  with  reheatable  coffee,  access  to  a wonderful  li- 
brary he  eagerly  shared,  and  his  passion  for  literature. 

When  I met  Roger  I felt  I’d  already  used  up  one  life  and 
was  embarking  on  another.  How  they  are  related  is  a mys- 
tery, almost  as  mysterious  as  how  a line  of  conversation 
starting  in  one  place  unravels  through  hours  by  the  light 
from  that  window,  then  goes  out  the  length  of  Commer- 
cial Street  and  back,  having  wound  and  unwound  itself 
many  times,  but  for  all  its  stretching  and  recoiling,  never 
Icises  Its  central  theme:  art  and  literature. 

Over  the  years  Roger  has  made  many  of  these  journeys 
the  length  of  town  with  Fellows,  friends,  visitors  and  never 
tired.  Always  the  tireless  advocate  of  the  town,  pointing 
out  its  landmarks,  its  erased  watering  holes,  its  remodeled 
facades,  behind  which  its  unofficial  history  took  place, 
and  almost  always  stopping  by  the  Work  Center,  whose 
story  is  now  firmly  interwoven  with  his  own.  X. 

—Keith  Althaus 
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Til'S  Pins  Arts 

1972-1974 

BY  ROGER  SKILLINGS 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a longer 
histoiy  in  progress. 

HE  FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER  was 

founded  in  1968  by  members  of  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association,  led 
by  Josephine  and  Salvatore  Del  Deo. 
Writers  were  added  in  1969,  thanks  to  Stanley 
Kunitz.  In  1972  the  Work  Center  acquired  a 
permanent  home  at  24  Pearl  Street,  the  half- 
acre Days  Coal  & Lumberyard  with  its  eleven 
north-lit  studio  apartments,  storefront,  barn 
of  three  floors,  and  five  immense  coal  bins.  Fi- 
nanced by  the  Archie  D.  and  Bertha  H.  Walker 
Foundation  of  Minneapolis,  the  mortgage 
of  $608.98  occasioned  a monthly  scramble. 
Because  the  Work  Center  embodied  a public 
ideal,  it  won  people’s  allegiance.  What  at  first 
it  did  not,  could  not,  do  was  raise  money  in 
the  ever-larger  amounts  needed  to  manage  its 
new  property,  plus  administrative  salaries  and 
Fellows’  stipends. 

Crises  succeeded  one  another  relentlessly, 
bills  piled  up.  A thousand  things  needed 
doing,  buying,  improvement,  or  repair.  The 
buildings  were  old,  rickety,  falling  apart, 
barely  furnished.  Roofs  leaked,  windows  lost 
heat.  Fellows’  showers— unless  accorded  pre- 
cise usage— poured  through  the  floor  onto  the 
office  desks  below.  Bathrooms  were  mildewed, 
sinks  stained,  stoves  rust-bitten.  The  parking 
lot  catch  basin  was  caving  in,  ditto  the  cess- 
pool behind  Studio  #11.  It  was  not  till  Hunter 
O’Hanian’s  reign,  1996-2006,  that  money 
could  be  set  aside  for  better  than  patch-and- 
cobble  remedies  when  things  broke  down. 

In  July  1972,  Mary  Oliver  replaced  both 
Stanley  Kunitz  as  Writing  Chair  and  Ghee 
Patrick  as  Executive  Secretary,  and  for  a com- 
plicated while  “wore  two  hats,”  as  she  put  it 
with  brave  rue,  missing  the  stillness  of  her 
natural  habitat,  the  woods  and  her  kindred 
muses,  the  animals  and  birds. 

Minutes  of  October  20,  1972,  record  that  S. 
Kunitz,  M.  Oliver,  and  A.  Dugan  gave  a read- 
ing. There  is  something  quaint  and  touching 
about  those  initials. 

Jim  Forsberg,  of  Sauk  Centre,  Minnesota, 
quit  New  York  in  mid-career,  moved  to  Prov- 
incetown with  his  family  in  1954,  did  the 
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first  stint  as  Visual  Arts  Chair  from  1969  to 
1970— followed  by  Myron  Stout— and  then  did 
tvv'o  more  terms. 

Jim’s  Studio  Shop  at  411  Commercial 
Street,  opposite  Ciro’s  alley,  was  the  main  art 
supply  in  town,  and  gave  generous  discounts  to 
Fellows.  A steadfast,  abstract  painter,  an  excel- 
lent actor,  a devotee  of  astrology,  always  asking 
Fellows  for  their  sun  signs,  he  gave  workshops 
on  color  and  typified  the  stay-in-another-year- 
or-get-otit  indecision  that  bedeviled  those  who 
feared  embroilment  in  the  common  project 
would  obliterate  their  own  work. 

Whether  Jim  was  the  Chair,  or  merely  a 
member,  of  the  Resident  Visual  Arts  Staff, 
or  was  only  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  on 
the  lesser  Advisory  Board,  or  was  only  a Stalf 
Consultant  or  an  indefinable  Resource— 
“panjandrums,”  one  w'ag  styled  the  various 
categories  crammed  around  the  borders  of  the 
stationary— or  whether  he  was  completely  free 
and  clear  of  any  sanctified  relation  whatsoever 
with  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Province- 
town,  he  nonetheless  was  the  workhorse  of  the 
Visual  Arts  side,  worried  without  cease,  talked 
of  little  else,  parsing  past  mistakes,  scouting 
the  future,  seeking  betterments  and  solutions 
to  all  its  problems,  large  or  small.  “Teedjtim” 
was  his  haunting  fear.  Cognac  in  hand  at  Ciro’s 
bar,  a favorite  FAWC  hangout,  he’d  say,  “Am  I 
being  teedjus.  You  know  . . . how  . . . Stanley 
sometimes  . . . can  get . . . teedjus?” 

In  the  late  hours,  in  the  bright  glare  of 
ideas,  faced  with  extended,  attentive  silence, 
Alan  Dugan  might  be  seized  with  the  need 
to  ask,  “Am  I talking  too  intensely?  No?  I 
thought  I might  be  talking  too  intensely.”  No. 
Never.  Nor  ever  enough. 


Of  such  profound,  inescapable  devotions 
the  Work  Center  was  made. 

There  was  a sort  of  ftmctioning  office— at 
first  one,  then  two  desks— in  the  cramped,  little 
anteroom  at  the  back  door  of  the  gallery,  the 
space  bisected  by  a row  of  two-by-four  studs, 
with  a profusion  of  pipes  and  wires  wend- 
ing overhead  all  the  way  down  the  box-piled 
passageway  to  the  Common  Room,  later  the 
Office.  The  grave-faced  building  inspectors 
glancing  askance  u'ould  trek  through  cmce  a 
year,  note  the  gradually  decreasing  plethora 
of  infractions,  listen  to  our  promises,  recall 
last  year’s— always  partially  kept— and  give  us 
a passing  grade,  based  on  their  assessment  of 
the  possible. 

The  first  encounter  with  property  and  close 
quarters  at  24  Pearl  Street  was  integral  to  an 
extended  pursuit  of  forms  and  functions,  ways 
and  mores,  and  entailed  a lot  of  floundering 
and  confusion  of  roles— “interrelation,”  Myron 
delicately  termed  it— muddles,  frictions,  dis- 
contents, no  little  zeal  and  exasperation,  and 
meetings,  meetings,  meetings,  often  with  the 
Fellows,  that  seemed  to  last  forever.  For  one 
spell  the  minutes  ran  eight  or  ten  pages,  sin- 
gle-spaced, recording  what  each  voice  said,  ver- 
batim, including  Yes,  No,  and  Maybe,  always 
short  of  the  last  word  on  anything. 

Even  annual,  summer  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  were  marathons,  each  line  of  the 
budget  questioned,  explained,  contested.  Did 
we  really  need  to  spend  that  much  on  paper, 
postage,  heat,  light,  phone?  These  attempts  at 
economy  surely  were  a trial  for  President  Hud- 
son D.  Walker,  who  presided  and  whose  credo 
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was  that  no  meeting slioiild  last  more  than  an 
lioiir.  iTom  the  head  of  the  long  table,  having 
once  again  pronounced  his  cherished  ideal,  he 
woidd  bow  sidelong  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other,  with  a wry,  half-smile  of  resignation. 

Ntithing  hot  simple,  clear  theory  existed 
on  paper,  and  only  a feu'  had  read  what  there 
was  of  that— propt«als  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts  and  brochure  and  promotional 
matei'ial.  None  of  it  touched  on  governance- 
issues  from  minuscule  to  momentous— nor 
answered  the  thousand  Hows? 

A sort  of  aggravated  anarchy  reigned.  The 
office  with  its  phone  was  the  nerve  center 
of  the  chaos,  and  disagreement  arose  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  locked  at  night.  Conven- 
tion won.  So  Fellows  climbed  in  the  window. 
Munro  Moore,  for  many  years  the  indispens- 
able figure  always  on  the  scene,  said,  “We’re 
not  sure  just  what  we  want  to  do  here.  How 
the  Center  is  running  depends  on  the  last  per- 
son one  talks  to.”  Rebecca  Howland,  a paint- 
ing Fellow  1973-1974,  complained  that  the 
brochure  didn’t  say  “the  Fellows  should  worry 
about  running  the  Center.”  Munro  agreed 
“that  the  mechanics  of  the  Center  are  mis- 
erable, but  product  is  more  important  than 
structure,  and  product  is  happening.” 

Authority  was  so  diffused  and  undefined 
as  virtually  not  to  exist.  Hubbub  in  the  of- 
fice was  perpetual.  The  history  of  the  new 
Work  Center  at  24  Pearl  Street  was  a blank 
page.  The  Bradford  Street  past,  with  its  free, 
floating  Fellows,  was  too  different  to  provide 
guidance,  and  quickly  slipped  into  an  abyss  of 
amnesia  along  with  the  first  two  Sessions  of 
1968,  inspired  byjosephine  and  Salvatore  Del 
Deo  and  sponsored  by  the  Art  Association. 

Things  went  on  in  a cloud,  or  did  not  go 
on,  who  knew?  Myron  asked  Executive  Secre- 
tary [Debbie  Minsky— servant  of  all  with  none 
of  her  own— if  she  could  use  some  filing  cabi- 
nets. Diffident,  she  said  she  would  like  a small 
one.  Discussion  followed  of  how  to  get  a free 
one.  Trustees  dropped  in  or  out,  depending  on 
how  preoccupied  they  felt. 

For  years  Fellows  were  told  they  were  not 
responsible  for  anything  but  their  own  work, 
but  in  j '■  h dire  straits  it  was  hardly  likely— or 
right  o ,ome  would  not  lend  a hand  where 
they  cou ; !i  was  practically  everywhere, 

and  ifsoiiii  hould  not  others  also? 

Sleeping  >1  to  be  built  in  the  stu- 
dios, where  the  \ ■ i Arts  Fellows  lived  amid 

the  toxics  of  their  ti  ade.  The  storefront  had  to 
be  turned  into  a gallet)’,  the  dirt-floored  trap 
shed  made  into  a usable  space,  a darkroom  jig- 
gered into  an  empty  corner,  the  long-disused 
wood  shop  revived. 

Appeals  for  money— first  by  the  hundreds, 
then  by  the  thousands— had  to  be  typed  on 
stencils,  mimeographed  by  hand,  folded, 
stuffed  with  return  envelope,  sealed  in  another 
envelope,  addressed  and  stamped,  eventually 


bundled  by  zip  code,  which  brand-new  bulk- 
mail  wrinkle  seemed  designed  to  drive  whole 
work-gangs  mad.  For  days  at  a time  the  gal- 
lery was  aswirl  with  ITllows,  errant  envelopes 
clutched  in  both  hands,  wending  among 
coded  piles,  bent  over  like  storks  in  a marsh, 
muttering  digits. 

Difficult  now  to  envision  that  constant  tur- 
bulence. Somehow  things  got  done,  thanks  to 
the  Fellows’  exertions,  sometimes  entered  upon 
grudgingly  but  soon  enougb  accepted  with 
goodwill,  which  supplied  a binding  force  in 
early  times  before  the  esprit  of  custom  and  loy- 
alty to  the  Work  Center  had  been  consolidated 
and  lived  in  the  air  breathed  at  24  Pearl  Street. 

It  should  be  said,  too,  that  the  post  of- 
fice was  always— has  always  been— absolutely 
beautiful,  patient,  forgiving,  great. 

Minutes  of  March  5,  1974,  mention  policy 
which,  m one  form  or  another,  became  the 
way  of  Work  Center  governance  throughout 
the  travail  of  the  period,  which  might  be  char- 
acterized as  The  Work  Center  of  the  Whole, 
that  Fellows  might  bring  ideas  to  the  Staff 
and  attend  Staff  and  Executive  Committee 
meetings,  that  all  meetings  should  be  posted 
beforehand,  open  to  all. 

In  effect,  the  Work  Center  was  invented 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  the  Fellows  were  its 
instigators  and  engine,  in  retrospect  no  sur- 
prise, for  after  all,  that  was  the  original  plan: 
to  serve  the  Fellows  and  their  interests,  not 
impose  rules  or  regimen  on  them. 

Codifications  came  slowly,  by  trial  and 
error.  What  became  clear  was  that  every  year 
would  be  different,  different  genius,  differ- 
ent fiascos,  different  triumphs,  and  those 
differences  would  originate  with  the  Fellows. 
However  anarchic,  it  fitted  the  times,  and  was 
precisely  what  the  founders  had  intended, 
only  no  one  had  foreseen  the  complexities  of 
the  social  organism  that  wotdd  result,  its  need 
for  structure,  growth,  and  evolution,  its  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  money.  Systematic  planning 
awaited  the  future. 

Early  1974  brought  the  nadir  of  all  nadirs. 
Times  grew  hard  and  harder.  Amid  the  giddy 
helter-skelter  of  general  inexperience  and  in- 
eptness few  knew,  only  those  closest  to  Hud- 
son, who  bore  the  burden  so  single-handedly 
that  the  family  Foundation  in  Minneapolis 
wrote  to  him  in  remonstrance  and  alarm.  He 
and  Munro  briefly  mulled  offering  to  merge 
with  Pratt  Institute  in  New  York,  the  Work 
Center’s  summer  tenant.  Behind  a smile,  per- 
vasive discouragement  slid  toward  despera- 
tion. Seamen’s  interest  rate  stood  at  12  percent. 
Money  melted,  debt  relentlessly  accrued.  One 
would-be  donor  said  he’d  planned  to  give  $25, 
but  in  present  circumstances  couldn’t  afford 
it.  An  elderly  lady,  long  a staunch  supporter, 
wrote,  “You  are  all  young,  gifted,  and  strong. 

1 must  save  my  pittance  for  those  in  need.” 
And  one  who  responded  the  year  before  with. 


“Yours  of  the  instant  in  hand,”  answered  not. 

And  these  struggles  were  accompanied  by 
a healthy  shadow  of  fear  that  art  was  a luxury, 
that  one  ought  to  be  feeding  the  hungry,  etc. 
What  if  one  never  created  a single  work  of 
lasting  value,  no  matter  the  sweat  and  blood 
one  spilled  in  the  effort,  or  whose?  What  were 
fame  and  ego  satisfaction  worth?  After  all  one 
was  not  fated  to  be  Shakespeare  or  Michelan- 
gelo, nor,  alas,  even  x,  y,  or  z,  all  the  way  down 
to  mediocrity,  where,  objectively  speaking,  al- 
most everybody  ended. 

Such  doubts  were  not  inappropriate  in 
early  days  when  many  Fellows  were  truly  neo- 
phytes and  often  disappeared  forever  from 
the  world  of  art  once  they  left  Provincetown, 
unlike  later  Fellows  who  won  their  places  in 
much  wider,  fiercer  competition,  and  left  the 
Work  Center  bound  for  public  recognition. 

For  there  to  be  great  art,  which  in  time  is 
all  that  remains  of  human  transience,  there 
must  needs  be  gardens  for  superlative  blooms 
to  strive  for  the  sun.  Levels  of  mediocrity  dif- 
fer from  age  to  age.  No  one  knows  what  the 
human  spirit  can  attain,  or  what  beneficence 
shed  upon  the  future.  And  those  who  live 
through  art  are  exemplars  of  civilization, 
propagate  and  spread  its  values,  and  giv'e  the 
world  to  imagine,  to  marvel,  to  cherish,  to 
come  close  and  touch  the  human  trajectory. 

Hudson  held  firm,  the  crisis  passed,  unher- 
alded, unknow'n.  Survival  was  never  again  in 
such  near  question. 

And  art  itself?  “Beauty,”  said  the  sculptor, 
and  FAWC  Finance  Committee  member,  Rich- 
ard Rosenblum  on  his  deathbed.  “What  is  it? 
That’s  the  most  important  question  of  all.” 

In  those  days  the  horizon  hardly  gleamed 
beyond  the  next  dawn.  On  April  30  the 
amazed,  exultant  cry  would  go  up,  “We  made 
it  through  another  year!  ” 

If  the  founders  and  all  that  faithful  host 
w'ho  believed,  who  gave  and  worked  for  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  for  forty-three  years,  could 
see  it  today— with  its  rebuilt  offices,  its  lounge 
and  computer  lab,  the  Shahn-Dugan  Library, 
the  link  with  the  Michael  Mazur  Printmaking 
Studio,  the  Stanley  Kunitz  Common  Room, 
apartments  for  all  twenty  Fellows  with  sepa- 
rate studios  for  the  artists,  monthly  stipends  of 
$750,  the  historic  building  at  4 Brewster  Street 
with  its  eight  studio  apartments,  the  five  lot- 
tery-occupied studio  apartments  for  past  Fel- 
lows on  Meadow  Road  in  the  West  End— only 
one  thing  could  give  them  more  pride:  the 
luminous,  living  body  itself  of  forty-three  gen- 
erations of  past  Fellows,  who  now  play  a distin- 
guished, ever-expanding  role  in  the  public  life 
of  American  Arts  and  Letters. 

No  praise  can  measure,  no  gratitude 
encompass. 

Only  in  Provincetown.  Only  in  Province- 
town.  i- 
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Creating  the  Story 
of  Her  Life 


BY  TRISH  CRAPO 


KNOCKED  on  Amy  Hoffman’s  door  on  a side  street  in  Provincetown  on  a 
' cold  day  at  the  end  of  December.  A storm  the  day  before  had  given  the  town 

what  I was  outsider  enough  to  see  as  a frosted-over  beauty.  Ice  glazed  the  closed 
shops  and  restaurants.  Snow  had  been  driven  into  the  bark  of  trees.  Hoffman 
had  hot,  homemade  chicken  soup  for  me  and,  after  lunch  with  her  partner,  pho- 
tographer Roberta  Stone,  we  got  to  talking  about  her  work  at  the  Women’s  Review 
of  Books  (WRB ),  the  frustrations  and  joys  of  writing,  and  the  blurry  lines  between 
fiction  and  memoir. 

Hoffman  has  published  two  memoirs:  Hospital  Time  (Duke  University  Press, 
1997),  the  story  of  caring  for  a friend  who  died  of  AIDS  in  1992;  and  An  Army  of  Ex- 
Lovers  (University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  2007),  a memoir  that  traces  her  years  as  man- 
aging editor  of  Gay  Community  News  through  the  tumultuous  seventies,  when  an  act  of 
arson  destroyed  the  paper’s  Boston  offices.  Since  Army’s  publication,  she’s  been  work- 
ing on  a third  book  about  her  family’s  emigration  from  Russia.  How  she  has  time  to 
write  is  a mystery,  she’s  also  managing  editor  of  Women’s  Review  of  Books;  editor  of  The 
Public  Eye,  the  quarterly  magazine  of  Political  Research  Associates,  a progressive  think 
tank  in  Somerville  that  researches  the  Right;  and  a professor  in  the  low-residency  MFA 
program  at  Pine  Manor  College  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 
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from  HOSPITAL  TIME 


SAT  ON  THE  EDGE  of  Mike’s  bed  or  on  a stool  or  chair  next  to  it  and 
cupped  my  palm  around  his  shoulder.  Sometimes  I held  his  hand,  but 
■ often  it  was  swollen  from  the  IV  taped  into  the  back  of  it,  and  a blood 
oxygen  monitor  was  clamped  to  one  finger.  We  would  speak,  when  he  was 
able.  He  would  ask  for  things,  and  I would  get  them.  Or  we  would  sit  in 
T silence,  and  I’d  wonder  if  I should  say  something.  Something  profound, 
something  appropriate  to  this  most  profound  of  situations. 

“How  are  you  doing?” 

No  answer. 

My  neck  would  begin  to  ache,  then  my  buttocks.  My  arm  would  fall  asleep.  I’d 
think  of  obligations  elsewhere.  I’d  get  bored.  I’d  wish  I’d  brought  a magazine  to  look 
at.  A magazine!  Mike  was  struggling,  he  was  dying,  and  he  needed  my  total  atten- 
tion. My  total  palm  on  his  shoulder. 

Some  people  believe  in  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  they’re  not  all  religious  fa- 
natics either.  Look  at  Mike’s 
friends.  Look  at  Loie,  coming 
to  visit  Mike  in  the  ICU  at  Beth 
Israel.  She  took  his  hand,  and 
then  she  demonstrated  t’ai  chi 
for  him— no  sitting  around  on 
the  bed  for  her.  She  stepped 
back  into  the  room  away  from 
the  monitors  and  began  to 
move  slowly  over  the  linoleum. 
“The  monkey . . . the  swan  . . . 
pushing  back  the  clouds,”  she 
explained,  eyes  closed.  Her 
hands  traced  patterns  in  the 
air.  Mike’s  eyes  were  closed 
too.  He  lay  on  his  back  facing 
the  ceiling,  his  bony  nose  jut- 
ting like  a monument  out  of 
his  emaciated  face.  Air  rushed 
and  gurgled  through  his  oxy- 
gen mask.  In  the  hallway,  the 
nurses  ignored  us,  but  the 
doors  to  rooms  in  the  ICU  are 
never  shut,  the  curtains  never 
entirely  closed.  I was  aware  that 
we  might  look  ridiculous. 

I would  shift  my  position 
slightly,  and  Michael  would 
say,  or  not  say,  but  I knew  he 
was  thinking,  “Leave,  if  you 
want.” 

“No,”  I’d  say.  “I’m  fine.” 

I’d  set  goals:  to  stay  until  I’d  helped  Mike  eat  his  lunch,  until  the  nurse  came  to 
change  the  bed,  until  the  doctor  and  his  entourage  kicked  me  out.  Nothing  hap- 
pening. Everything  happening.  The  minutes  would  tick  by,  stretch  by,  leap  by,  poke 
by,  and  I’d  fluff  up  the  pillows,  demand  another  blanket  to  tuck  around  Mike’s 
feet— he  hated  for  anyone  to  see  his  feet,  thought  they  were  terribly  ugly— fetch  the 
bedpan  or  a cup  of  juice  and  a straw. 

The  patient  lies  in  the  ICU,  and  you  charge  in  gabbing  about  the  weather,  which 
you  have  brought  into  the  room:  you  shake  the  rain  from  your  hair,  or  the  cold  air 
reddens  ur  cheeks  and  clings  to  your  temples.  You  draw  the  patient’s  attention 
to  the  viev  from  the  window,  the  time  of  day:  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  clouds.  Your 
vigor,  your  life  outside,  is  an  affront.  It’s  utterly  frivolous,  the  world  and  its  stupid 
times.  Here  in  the  hospital  is  the  real  thing.  Eternity. 


I should  probably  confess  right  off  that  I write 
a fiction  review  column  for  Women’s  Review  of 
Hooks,  which  makes  Hoffman  my  boss.  She’s  also 
a friend.  We  attended  the  MFA  Writing  Program 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst  to- 
gether in  the  mideighties  and  before  the  day  of 
this  conversation,  hadn’t  seen  each  other  for 
seven  years,  though  frequent  e-mail  contact  for 
WRB  made  it  seem  a lot  fewer. 

She  looked  the  same— a little  younger  than  I 
do,  though  she  is  a little  older— and  sounded  the 
same.  I ler  speaking  voice,  which  is  smart,  funny, 
friendly,  and  definitely  New  Jersey,  is  so  distinc- 
tive, I can  hear  it  when  I read  her  prose.  Both  in 
person  and  in  her  uriting,  Hoffman  is  at  heart 
unpretentious.  Her  aim  is  never  to  show  off  but 
to  illuminate  the  situation  at  hand,  even  when  it 
means  illuminating  her  own  flaws  or  weaknesses. 
In  Hospital  Time,  she  writes  with  humor  and  love 
about  putting  up  with  her  ailing  friend,  Mike,  as 
he  “davv'dled  over  ev'er\'  purchase”  at  the  grocery 
store,  then  struggled  to  get  the  bags  up  the  steep 
stairs  of  his  apartment.  She  writes: 

Once  we  got  the  stuff  up  to  his  kitchen,  I 
would  leave.  It  was  a small,  grimy  room,  and 
I hated  poking  around,  tr\'ing  to  figure  out 
Michael’s  system.  He  nev'er  agreed  with  my 
placement  of  things.  1 would  kiss  him  good- 
night and  run  down  the  stairs. 

Running  felt  good. 

The  first  time  I read  this  last  sentence,  it  rang 
so  true,  it  felt  electric.  I told  Hoffman  that  I ad- 
mired the  courage  it  took  not  to  pretend  she  had 
had  some  other,  nobler  reaction. 

“That  \\-as  really  one  of  my  aims  in  the  book,” 
she  explained,  “or  one  of  my  aims  when  I’m  writ- 
ing, generally.  And  it’s  veiy'  hard.”  She  described 
“having  to  go  through  layers  and  layers  of  stuff 
in  order  to  get  to  that  fundamental  part.”  Key  for 
her,  when  she’s  revising,  is  watching  for  impreci- 
sion or  cliche. 

“As  soon  as  the  language  isn’t  right,”  she  said, 
“as  soon  as  you  find  yourself  going  into  a cliche, 
that’s  when  you  know  you’re  not  being  honest. 
I’m  alv\’ays  asking  my  students,  ‘What  are  you  not 
saying?  Why  are  you  just  picking  this  cliche  out 
of  the  air?  What  is  it  hiding?  What  are  you  hiding 
from  yourself,  or  from  someone  else?’  With  me 
it’s  always  from  myself  There  were  periods  w'hen 
I w'as  writing  both  books  when  I would  end  up 
feeling  veiy  depressed.” 

In  typical  deadpan  understatement,  she 
added,  “That  kind  of  self-confrontation  and  self- 
evaluation  can  be  vet)'  disappointing.” 

“\X'ell,  right,”  I agreed,  “because  if  you  find  out 
anything  real  it’s  always  that  you’re  not  perfect.” 
“Right!  Right!”  Hoffman  laughed.  “God- 
damnit!” 

AT  UMASS,  Hoffman  and  I both  studied  fic- 
tion. One  of  our  professors  commented  that  her 
short  stories  had  “too  many  characters  in  them 
and  too  many  things  generally,”  as  she  wrote  in 
an  essay  about  that  time.  This  flaw  of  excess— if 
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it  is  one— Hoffman  thought  arose  from  being  the 
eldest  of  six  children  in  a busy  household  in  Ru- 
therford, Newjersey.  I asked  whether  it  had  been 
a factor  in  her  switch  from  fiction  to  memoir. 

“Well,  I still  kind  of  think  of  myself  as  a fiction 
writer  e\'en  though  I’ve  published  two  nonfiction 
books,”  she  answered.  The  fiction  she  wrote  at 
UMass  was  very  autobiographical,  based  on  her 
own  experiences  and  people  she  had  known  at 
Gay  Cojmnunity  News,  and  was  the  material  she 
returned  to  when  writing  An  Army  of  Ex-Lovers. 

“You’re  basically  creating  the  stoiy  of  your  life,” 
Hoffman  said.  “You’re  making  decisions  all  the 
time  about  what  to  leave  in,  what  to  leave  out.” 
She  had  just  been  reading  an  essay  by  Jill  John- 
ston, she  said,  in  which  Johnston  “writes  about 
autobiography  as  a process  of  self-discoveiy  and 
self-creation  and  the  fact  that  your  understand- 
ing of  your  life  changes  as  you  grow  old.  The  facts 
don’t  change— they’re  the  same  facts— but  the 
stoiy  changes.  You  are  still  creating  a narrative,  so 
i in  that  sense,  fiction  and  memoir  are  the  same.” 
Both  of  her  books  use  the  techniques  of  fic- 
tion. “There  are  scenes,  dialogues,  there’s  a begin- 
ning, middle,  ancJ  end.  I mean,  life  itself  is  just  a 
chaos  of  things  going  on  all  the  time,  and  as  a 
narrator  of  a memoir  or  a piece  of  fiction  you’re 
making  sense  of  a lot  of  random  stulf  ” When 
she  started  writing  Hospital  Time,  “I  started  writ- 
I ing  these  little  pieces  and  putting  them  in  a folder 

I that  was  called  ‘Mike  Becomes  Fiction.’  1 didn’t 
know  exactly  how  to  classify  what  I was  doing.”  It 
was  her  agent  who  said,  “This  is  a memoir.” 

“The  writer  I always  think  of  is  Maxine  Hong 
Kingston,”  Hoffman  said.  “She’s  so  interesting 
to  me  because  she  doesn’t  care  about  those  genre 
lines  at  all.  Especially  when  I was  in  school,  I felt 
that  writing  autobiographical  fiction  or,  God 
forbid,  memoir,  was  just  less  creative  than  writ- 
ing fiction  and  wasn’t  as  good.  She  doesn’t  put 
any  ot  those  value  judgments  on  it.  She  writes 
these  books  that  are  supposedly  nonfiction 
memoirs  that  include  all  sorts  of  fantasy  and 
myth  and  her  own  extrapolation  of  her  ideas 
about  the  events.” 

Hoffman  described  a scene  in  the  memoir 
i China  Men,  in  which  Hong  Kingston’s  grandfa- 
ther, a railroad  construction  worker,  is  lowered 
? over  a cliff  in  a basket  in  order  to  insert  dynamite 
t into  a fissure.  “Then  they’d  quick,  light  it,”  Hoff- 
f man  said,  “and  they’d,  quick,  pull  them  back  up. 
i So  of  course  it  was  horrifying  and  lots  of  people 
t died  doing  this.”  Yet  Hong  Kingston  gives  her 
i grandfather  “this  sort  of  ecstatic  experience,  look- 
^ ing  out  at  the  scenery,  sort  of  flying  above  it  all 
C:  and  masturbating  in  this  basket.” 

When  she  taught  the  book,  both  undergradu- 
. ate  and  recent  MFA  students  objected,  asking. 
Hi  “How  could  she  possibly  know  this  about  her 
grandfather?  He  didn’t  tell  her  that!”  Regardless 
’i  of  the  scene’s  veracity,  Hoffman  feels  it  expresses 
‘ f an  emotional  truth  that  is  important  to  the  stoiy 
'.  and  demonstrates  how  fiction  can  inform,  or 
■ even  deepen  memoir. 

I I point  out  that  one  huge  difference  betw'een 
autobiography  and  fiction,  it  seems  to  me,  and 


a potential  danger,  is  that  people  you  actually 
know  are  apt  to  go  buy  your  book  and  read  what 
you  wrote  about  them.  I wondered  whether 
anyone  Hoffman  had  written  about  had  ever 
reacted  badly. 

“Oh,  yes!”  she  exclaimed.  “Never,  ever  what 
I expected  though.”  Two  people  whom  she 
worried  she  had  not  portrayed  “fairly  or  posi- 
tively” in  Hospital  Time  loved  the  manuscript 
when  she  showed  it  to  them.  “Then  there’s 
someone  who’s  mentioned  maybe 
once  or  twice  who  apparently  was 
livid.  And  I actually  can’t  remember 
what  I even  say  about  him.” 

What  about  her  parents? 

Hoffman  hesitated.  “I  feel  that  even 
though  I’m  critical  of  my  parents  in 
both  books,  actually,  they’re  veiy  loving 
portraits.  And  1 think  both  my  parents 
realize  that.  They  were  veiy  unhappy 
when  I came  out  to  them  and  it  was  a 
real  struggle  for  a long  tiirie.  And  my 
mother,  when  she  read  An  Atiny  of  Ex- 
Lovers,  said  to  me— and  she’s  now  in 
her  eighties— ‘I  don’t  even  know'  why  I 
cared  about  that  stuff  so  much.  I can’t 
even  remember.’  She  said,  ‘I  know  I was 
upset  about  it;  I can’t  even  remember 
w'hy.’  And  that  is  so  moving  to  me,  still, 
whenever  I think  about  it.” 

“She  came  to  understand  you,”  I 
said.  “Do  you  think  the  books  helped 
her  to  do  that?” 

“Yes,  I think  reading  my  books 
changed  both  my  parents’  feelings 
about  my  sexuality.  They  learned  more 
about  my  life  and  my  relationships.  My 
mother  genuinely  enjoyed  the  books— 
she  thinks  Army  of  Ex-Lovers  should  be 
a TV  show,  ‘like  Eriends,’  she  says.  But 
also,  I think  as  the  years  went  by  we 
were  able  to  see  one  another  for  who 
w'e  are,  and  let  go  of  preconceptions 
and  expectations.  In  the  end  love  is  what’s  im- 
portant, right?” 

I ASKED  HOFFMAN  to  tell  me  about  how  she 
pretty  much  single-handedly  brought  Women's 
Review  of  Boolzs  back  to  life  in  2006,  after  it  had 
shut  dow'n  for  about  a year.  With  characteristic 
modesty  she  shrugged  and  began  the  tale:  she 
took  over  editorship  in  2003,  replacing  found- 
ing editor  Linda  Gardiner,  wJio  had  started  the 
journal  in  1983.  By  the  time  Hoffman  came  on 
board,  the  journal  had  been  struggling  finan- 
cially for  a long  time.  “We  ow'ed  the  Wellesley 
Centers  for  Women  a huge  amount  of  money,” 
she  explained.  “Finally,  after  I’d  been  there  a year 
and  a half,  I told  the  director  of  the  Centers,  ‘You 
know,  W'e  can  keep  going  but  it’s  not  going  to 
get  better.  We’re  going  to  be  even  more  in  debt 
at  the  end  of  the  year.’  We  decided,  basically,  we 
had  to  shut  it  dow'n.” 

But  Hoffman  w'as  not  ready  to  give  up.  Work- 
ing as  a consultant  to  the  Centers,  she  spoke 
w'ith  people  at  other  colleges,  libraries,  and  with 


independent  publishers,  riying  to  figure  out  how 
to  bring  the  journal  back.  “And  then,  we  got  tliis 
call  from  this  guy,  out  of  the  blue,  from  Old  City 
Publishing  and  1 thought  he  was  nuts— 1 almost 
hung  up  on  him!  because  he  was  saying,  “Oh,  I 
want  to  go  in  w'ith  you  on  this,  and  1 think  1 could 
make  some  money. . . .” 

Ian  Mellanby,  Director  of  Old  City  Publishing 
in  Philadelphia,  was  encouraged  to  contact  Hoff- 
man by  his  girlfriend,  who  worked  at  Rutgers 


University  Press,  one  ofWRB's  advertisers.  “She’s 
the  secret  hero!”  Hoffman  exclaimed.  “And  I’ve 
never  met  her.” 

The  partnership  w'ith  OCP  has  w'orked  out 
well.  WRE  W'as  back  in  print  in  January  of  2006, 
W'ith  a design  makeover  that  improved  upon  its 
former,  newsprint  tabloid  format.  Mellanby  han- 
dles subscriptions,  advertising,  and  production, 
leaving  Hoffman  free  to  edit.  She  also  collabo- 
rates with  the  designer,  w'hich  she  enjoys. 

Why  did  she  w'ork  so  hard  to  save  this  one 
little  journal? 

“It’s  unique,”  Hoffman  said  w'ith  fen'or,  “be- 
cause there’s  very  little  coverage  even  now  of  criti- 
cal and  scholarly  and  creative  vt'ork  by  w'omen  in 
mainstream  book  review  publications.  It’s  really 
astonishing!  There’s  significant  w'ork— scholarly 
w'ork  being  w'ritten  by  women’s  studies  people— 
that  doesn’t  get  covered;  there’s  really  interesting 
fiction,  poetiy,  and  memoir  that  doesn’t  get  cov- 
ered. In  a w'ay  it  astounds  me  that  there’s  still  a 
niche  for  this  stuff!  But  there  definitely  is.” 

As  a counterpoint,  Hoffman  relates  the  media 


AN  ARMY  OF 

My  Life  at  the  Gay  Community  News 


EX-LOVERS 


HOFFMAN  IS  IN  THE  SECOND  ROW,  ON  THE  FAR  RIGHT,  MARCHING  IN  THE  1980  GAY  PRIDE  MARCH  IN  BOSTON. 
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White 
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Hst.  1963 


ROOMS  & STUDIO  APARTMENTS 


The  White  Horse  Inn  is  a 2{)()-year-old 
('aptain’s  House  in  tlie  quiet  East 
End  directly  aeross  from  the  beach,  just  a 
ten-minute  walk  to  the  center  of  town. 
Our  studio  apartments  and  comfortable 
rooms  are  all  individually  decorated  with 
original  works  of  art  and  antic^ues. 

INNKEEPER:  Mary  J.  Martin  Schaefer 
500  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
MA  02657  • Tel.  (508)  487-1790 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  • OFF-SEASON  RATES 


blitz  Jonathan  Eranzen’s  new  book,  I-reedom,  re- 
ceived in  the  summer.  The  book  received  “hysteri- 
cally glowing  reviews”  and  Franzen  made  it  onto 
Oprah  and  onto  the  cover  of  TIMH  magazine, 
where  large,  bold  type  next  to  his  photo  pro- 
claimed, “Great  American  Novelist.” 

“Several  women  authors  began  posting  stuff 
on  the  Internet,”  I ioffman  said,  “asking,  ‘Why  do 
women  writers  never  get  this  kind  of  attention?’” 
liven  1-ranzen,  she  said,  eventually  agreed  that  the 
coverage  of  the  book  was  “over  the  top.” 

Though  of  course  some  women  writers  are 
well-respected,  win  prizes,  and  have  best  sellers, 
Hoffman  insisted,  “There’s  something  about  the 
quality  of  attention  that  Franzen’s  book  got  that 
even  the  most  popular  or  distinguished  women 
v\'titers  that  I can  think  of  have  not  received,  even 
somebody  like  Margaret  Atv'ood  or  Toni  Morri- 
son. It  just  doesn’t  happen  that  way.  So  that’s  one 
thing  I think  is  important  about  Women’s  Review  of 
Booh.  /\nother  is  that  the  reviews  are  in-depth.” 
With  print  book  reviews  “falling  left  and  right” 
and  more  reviewing  occurring  online,  Hoffman 
sees  the  trend  shifting  toward  “short,  capsule 
reviews  saying,  ‘Yeah,  go  read  this;  don’t  read  it.’ 
AncJ  that’s  not  what  we’re  about.  Our  articles  are 
more  analytical;  they’re  more  review  essays.  Even 
the  shorter  ones,  like  the  ones  you  write,  usually 
have  a theme,  or  you  use  the  reviews  to  discuss  is- 
sues about  fiction  writing  or  about  the  content  of 
the  books— and  that’s  not  something  that  happens 
that  often  in  other  publications,  it  just  doesn’t.” 


new  from 

etruscan  press 


THE 

BURNING 

HOUSE 

Paul  Lisicky 


“Paul  Lisicky ’s  The  Burning  House  smolders  with  muscular,  beautiful 
language,  and  shines  with  love  for  two  sisters  as  each  blossoms  darkly 
into  her  own  future.  Lisicky’s  odd  man  out  finds  his  way  deeply  inside 
the  reader’s  desires  and  hopes.  The  answer  to  the  question,  ‘what  do 
(good)  men  want?’  may  well  be  answered  in  this  elliptical,  pitch- 
perfect  gem  of  a novel.” — Iayne  Anne  Phillips 


etruscan  press  • Wilkes-Barre,  PA  • 570.408.4546  • etruscanpress.org 


IN  CLOSING,  1 asked  Hoffman  what  I really 
wanted  to  know:  “VCdiy  do  you  come  to  Province- 
town  to  write?” 

She  smiled  fondly.  “Oh,  well,  1 think  I was  very 
romantic  about  Prtwincetown  before  1 even  came 
here.  There’s  this  insane  book  by  Kate  Millett 
called  Flying,  which  I read  and  loved  very  much, 
when  1 was,  oh,  probably  in  college.  It’s  autobio- 
graphical; it’s  about  her  life,  about  her  sexuality 
and  her  life  with  her  husband,  who  was  an  art- 
ist, and  her  love  affairs  with  all  these  women.  In 
one  part  of  it  she  comes  to  Provincetown  and  has 
this  fabulous  affair  and  eats  wonderful  food  and 
swims  in  the  ocean,  enjoys  the  natural  beauty. 

“I  think  partly  because  of  that  Provincetoum 
has  always  been  this  incredibly  romantic,  artistic 
place  to  me.  And  of  course  it  has  that  history  of 
being  an  artists’  colony  as  well  as  a place  where  all 
kinds  of  people— gay  people  and  all  kinds  of  non- 
conforming  people— found  a home.  So  I always 
liked  that  idea:  the  idea  of  Provincetown.” 

Hoffman  and  Stone  bought  their  first  apart- 
ment in  P-town  m 1992,  sold  it  in  2002,  and 
bought  their  present  place  in  ’04.  But  Hoffman 
began  visiting  decades  earlier. 

“I  think  the  first  time  I came  to  Provincetown 
was  with  girlfriends  from  my  group  household 
in  around  1975.  We  stayed  several  to  a room  (or 
we  never  could  have  afforded  it)  at  the  old  Land’s 
End  Inn  when  it  was  run  by  David  Schoolman. 
He  died  of  AIDS  in  the  mid-1990s.  Art  nouveau 
antiques  and  tchotchkes  on  every  surface— I’d 
never  seen  anything  like  it  (still  haven’t)— and 
cinnamon-spiced  coffee  for  breakfast,  which  to 
me  seemed  very  sophisticated  and  delicious.  We 
brought  a box  of  food  from  the  co-op  to  mini- 
mize restaurant  visits,  and  I remember  sitting  on 
the  lawn,  looking  out  at  the  harbor,  peeling  or- 
anges. Later  we  did  yoga  on  the  beach. 

“Provincetown’s  a very  magical  place  in  many 
ways.  It  just  has  such  incredible  beauty.  Even  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer  when  you  can’t  even 
walk  down  Commercial  Street,  you  can  walk  two 
blocks  and  be  nowhere.  It’s  really  quite  amaz- 
ing. I can  get  on  my  bic\'cle  and  be,  in  a minute, 
places  where  there’s  nobody.  And  in  the  winter 
it’s  completely  deserted.  I come  here  to  write  be- 
cause there  are  no  distractions  and  it’s  quiet  and 
beautiful.  If  you  come  down  here  in  February, 
nothing’s  happening.” 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  she  says  this 
shows  that,  for  writer  Amy  Hoffman,  that’s  a. good 
thing,  i 

IRISH  CRAPO  is  a writer  and  photo^apher  who  lives 
in  Leyden,  Massachusetts.  She  writes  a fiction  review  col- 
umn forWomehs  ReviesK’oLBooks  and  a column  on 
local  poets  for  The  Recorder  in  Greenfield.  Her  chap- 
book  of  poems,  VC’alk  Through  Paradise  Backwards, 
was  published  by  Slate  Roof  Press  in  2004. 
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A Conversation  with  Peter^lson 


BY  RAYMOND  ELMAN 
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Like  many  people  i came  to 

know  during  my  first  decade  in 
Provincetown  in  the  1970s,  Peter 
Alson  was  first  introduced  to  me 
at  the  Provincetown  Tennis  Club.  Peter 
was  a wiry,  athletic  teenager,  who  was 
sorting  out  the  blur  of  crazy  characters 
on  the  Outer  Cape  in  those  years.  I re- 
member thinking  that  Peter  had  a lot 
of  tennis  skills,  but,  as  with  most  teen- 
agers, there  always  came  a critical  mo- 
ment in  which  he  would  implode.  Who 
knew  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a 
world-class  poker  player,  who  consid- 
ers his  ability  to  keep  an  even  keel  his 
greatest  poker  strength?  We  played 
a lot  of  doubles  in  the  seventies.  The 
cast  of  characters  who  rotated  through 
our  games  included  Terry  Kahn,  Chris 
Busa,  Dave  Lind,  Dick  Miller,  John 
Hamilton,  Brent  Pellegrini,  John  Ciluzzi, 
Jerry  Robinson,  Art  Hultin,  and  Al 
Wasserman  (Peter’s  equally  wiry  and 
wily  stepfather).  I had  the  pleasure 
of  watching  Peter  grow  and  mature 
from  the  cocky  facade  he  projected  as 
a teenager  into  the  thoughtful,  intro- 
spective person  he  is  today.  Then  I had 
the  further  pleasure  of  getting  to  know 
him  better  through  his  two  outstand- 
ing memoirs.  Confessions  of  an  Ivy  League 
Bookie  and  Take  Me  to  the  River. 


RAYMOND  ELMAN: 


PETER  ALSON: 


Have  you  been  coming  to  Provincetown  since  you  were  bom? 

_ iriiat’s  what  I’m  told.  I’ve  seen  the  8 mm  home  movies  of  me  miming  in  and  out  of  the  surf  at  Long  Nook 

Beach  when  I was  probably  two  or  three.  But  my  earliest  real  memories  of  Provincetown  are  of  staying  at  what  is  now  known 
as  “the  Kibbutz,”  at  535  Commercial  Street,  but  in  those  days  it  was  called  the  Waterfront  Smdio  apartments.  It  was  owned 
by  Mary  and  Eldred  Mowery,  who  had  two  beautiful  daughters,  Sarah  and  Marsha,  and  a son,  Eldred,  Jr.  When  I was  six,  I 
had  a wicked  cmsh  on  Sarah,  who  was  about  my  age.  One  day  she  told  me,  probably  not  in  a mean  way  but  just  in  the  way 
that  kids  do,  that  my  uncle,  Norman  Mailer,  had  stabbed  his  wife.  It  enraged  me.  I remember  chasing  her  across  the  deck 
and  throwing  orange  juice  on  her,  then  going  to  my  mother— “Sarah  said  these  terrible  things  about  Uncle  Norman!”  Now 
I am  the  parent  of  a young  child,  and  I can  imagine  my  mother  trying  to  formulate  a reasonable  answer. 


RE:  Who  srartcd  the  seasonal  pilgrimage  to  Prov- 
incetown,  Norman  oryonr  mother? 

PA:  Norman  first  went  in  1943,  and  then  he  and 
his  first  wife,  Bea,  went  hack  followang  the  w'ar. 
Norman  vv-rote  the  first  rw'o  hundred  pages  of  I'hc 
Naked  ami  Dead  there  the  summer  of ’46.  In  large 
part  i-lue  to  Norman’s  endorsement,  my  mother 
and  father  began  going  to  I’rovincetown  in  the 
early  1950s. 

RE:  Wasn’t  Barbara  inv'olved  in  publishing  and 
w'ritmg? 

PA:  VC'hen  I was  grow'ing  up,  my  mother  was  an 
aspiring  writer,  btit  later  gave  it  up.  In  the  early 
1960s,  she  edited  an  anthology  of  w'omen’s  writ- 
ing called  The  Bold  Neic  Women,  which  at  the  time 
that  It  came  out  w'as  the  first  antholog)'  of  its  kind 
w'ith  a feminist  point  of  view'.  Much  later,  a dozen 
years  ago,  she  did  a memoir  about  how  she  and  the 
w'riter  Barbara  f’robst  Solomon  helped  to  smuggle 
political  prisoners  our  of  Spain  in  1948.  The  piece 
was  published  in  the  Hudson  Review,  a w'onderful 
piece  of  w'riting.  It  made  me  feel  like  she  had  been 
buiying  her  light.  Recently,  we  had  a little  flood  in 
our  basement  in  Greenw'ich  Village;  I discovered 
a box  of  her  papers,  including  a typew'ritten  jour- 
nal. Without  telling  her,  I began  to  read  a bit  of  it. 
I was  astonished  by  its  raw'  honesty.  It’s  really  an 
extraordinary  document.  1 returned  it  to  her  after 
reading  perhaps  fifteen  pages.  I was  conflicted.  I 
w'anted  to  keep  reading  because  it  w'as  absolutely 
riveting,  and  not  just  because  of  my  connection  to 
the  material  but  because  the  w'riting  itself  was  so 
compelling.  It  gave  me  a sense  of  her  I’d  never  had 
before.  At  the  same  time,  it  felt  wrong  to  continue 
reading  without  her  permission,  so  I stopped. 

RE:  What  did  she  say  when  you  gave  her  the 
journal? 

PA:  Well,  she  immediately  started  reading  it  her- 
self. I think  it  shook  her  up  to  see  that  vital,  pas- 
sionate younger  self  and  tr\'  to  reconcile  it  w'ith 
herself  at  eighty.  A lot  of  the  matenaJ  deals  w'ith  the 
breakup  of  her  marriage  to  my  father,  which  obvi- 
ously interests  me  a great  deal.  But  beyond  all  that, 
the  W'riting  resonates  in  ways  beyond  the  simply 
personal.  It  captures  the  early  sixties  in  New  York 
City.  I’d  love  to  do  something  w'ith  it  and  see  it  pub- 
lished in  some  form,  but  of  course  that’s  up  to  her. 

RE:  Do  v'ou  have  any  specific  memories  of  Prov- 
incetown  b.  ^ - v the  age  of  ten? 

PA:  I rem. : ’ ' .'cling  of  incredible  freedom: 

my  cousins  i md  Betsy  Mailer  and  I w'alk- 

ing  to  Tilly’s  I . ■ ,w  candy,  w'ithout  adults; 

w'e  w'ould  have  ft  . iiis  to  spend  on  fireballs 
and  w'atermelon  slu  , r that  my  really  vivid 
memories  of  Provinceiown  center  on  my  first 
experiences  with  tennis.  I started  taking  tennis 
lessons  with  Sheldon  Caldwell  w'hen  1 w'as  ten. 
He  thought  I had  the  makings  of  a tournament- 
caliber  player  and  was  veiy  encouraging. 

RE:  I’m  sure  I met  you  for  the  first  time  on  the 
tennis  court. 

PA:  Most  likely  W'hen  1 was  fifteen,  w'hich  is  w'hen 
I went  back  to  tennis. 
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RE:  What  made  you  stop? 

PA:  It’s  hard  to  say.  Tennis  wasn’t  available  to  me 
except  in  the  summers,  and  for  several  years  we 
either  didn’t  go  to  Provincetow'n  or  went  only  for 
short  periods  of  time,  so  I didn’t  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play.  There  w'as  one  summer,  however, 
W'hen  1 was  thirteen,  that  I w'ent  to  Provincetow'n 
without  my  parents.  I was  desperate  to  go,  and 
Norman,  who  was  living  at  565  Commercial 
Street  that  summer  with  Beverly,  put  it  out  there 
that  I could  be  his  houseboy.  My  vision  of  being 
his  houseboy  w'as  that  I w'ould  be  mixing  cock- 
tails for  him  and  his  pals,  piloting  him  around  in 
his  motorboat,  and  in  my  spare  time  fishing  and 
playing  tennis.  In  reality  I w'as  Beverly’s  unpaid 
seix'ant.  Which  essentially  meant  that  I spent  that 
summer  babysitting  Michael  and  Stephen,  w'ho 
were  then  fotir  and  tw’o  and  just  holy  horrors,  and 
also  doing  the  dishes,  sweeping,  and  tending  to 
Beverly’s  tomato  plants.  It  was  miserable.  Not  at 
all  w'hat  I thought  it  w'as  going  to  be.  1 had  very 
little  free  time  to  myself,  certainly  no  time  to  play 
tennis.  Making  things  even  worse,  Norman  and 
Beverly  were  really  at  w'ar  that  summer,  going 
out  quite  a bit  and  coming  home  drunk  at  three 
or  four  in  the  morning.  I remember  cowering  in 
the  dark  w'ith  Danielle  and  Betsy  in  the  room  w'e 
shared,  wdiile  Norman  and  Beverly  raged  through 
the  house,  cariying  on  these  loud  shouting  fights. 
So  that  summer  did  not  w'ork  out  as  planned.  And 
1 did  not  go  back  to  Provincetow'n  for  more  than 
a week  or  two  in  the  couple  of  summers  that  fol- 
low'ed.  Btit  then  when  I w'as  fifteen,  I spent  most  of 
tw'o  months  there  and  that  w'as  a summer  of  great 
adventure  and  rev'elation. 

RE:  Is  that  because  you  met  me? 

PA:  I’d  like  to  say  it  was,  but  it  was  also  the  sum- 
mer that  I started  smoking  pot  and  did  LSD  for 
the  first  time. 


RE:  That’s  young  for  LSD. 

PA:  It  was,  yeah.  There  w'as  a friend  of  mine  w'ho 
W'as  deep  into  the  drug  scene.  I w'as  living  pretty 
fast. 

RE:  You  suix'ived  nicely. 

PA:  The  healthy  counterbalance  to  the  drugs 
is  that  I got  back  into  tennis.  Sheldon  Caldwell 
was  no  longer  at  the  Provincetow'n  Tennis  Club, 
but  he  had  been  replaced  by  Chris  Busa,  w'ho 
was  in  many  w'ays  an  even  better  mentor  for  me 
than  Sheldon  had  been.  Chris  had  an  enormous 
enthusiasm  for  tennis  and  for  teaching,  and  he 
also  had  a v\'ay  of  explaining  difficult  concepts  in 
very  vivid,  graphic  terms  that  made  concepts  that 
might  othei"W'ise  have  been  a bit  abstract  more  ac- 
cessible. Anyw'ay,  he  got  me  excited  about  playing 
and  improving  my  game,  and  the  fact  that  I’m  still 
an  avid  player  to  this  day  I attribute  in  part  to  him. 

RE:  Let’s  go  back  to  the  house  v\'here  Norman  and 
Beverly  lived  w'hen  you  were  their  houseboy.  Nor- 
man built  a sort  of  crow’s  nest  on  the  third  floor, 
where  he  used  to  write.  Did  the  crow’s  nest  create 
a sense  of  romance  about  writing  for  you? 

PA:  It  did  and  it  didn’t.  You  have  to  understand, 
Norman  was  this  towering  figure  in  my  life,  and 
his  identity  as  a writer,  a famous  writer,  turned 
W'riting  into  an  almost  mythic  undertaking  in  my 
eyes.  But  the  act  of  w'riting  itself  w'as  invisible  and 
mysterious.  Each  morning,  he  w'ould  go  up  into  ; 
that  crow'’s  nest,  close  it  off,  and  be  gone  for  the 
entire  day.  There  was  this  romantic  idea  of  him 
up  there  creating,  and  the  reality  that  I didn’t  get 
to  see  him.  I’m  sure  his  children  felt  it  even  more 
profoundly  than  I did.  In  those  days,  and  really  for 
all  of  his  professional  life,  Norman  w'as  like  James 
Brown,  the  hardest  w'orking  man  in  show  busi- 
ness. He  worked  his  ass  off.  So  for  his  kids,  and  for 
me,  too,  even  though  I haven’t  alvA'ays  Ii\'ed  up  to 
it,  that’s  al W’ays  been  the  model,  that  art  requires 
putting  in  the  hours.  Norman  was  amazingly  dis- 
ciplined. I wish  I had  half  of  his  discipline. 

For  many  years  I w'rote  terribly  slow’ly.  I w'as 
a champion  procrastinator.  I would  put  in  long 
days,  but  that  didn’t  necessarily  mean  I was  using 
those  days  productively.  Then  on  my  last  book 
I had  W'hat  I thought  at  the  time  was  a break- 
through. 1 felt  enormous  pressure  to  get  that  book 
done  because  along  with  the  deadline  from  my 
publisher,  I had  another  more  important  dead- 
line. My  wife,  Alice,  w'as  pregnant  and  her  due 
date  was  the  same  day  the  manuscript  was  due. 

So  I W'as  working  under  a double  deadline,  and 
I knew'  that  if  I didn’t  finish  before  the  baby  was 
born,  I W'as  probably  going  to  lose  months  after- 
wards and  the  publication  of  the  book  w’ould  be 
delayed  by  a year,  along  w'ith  the  money.  So  I w’as 
ver\'  motiv’ated  to  get  the  book  done.  I put  in  long, 
focused  days.  The  last  w’eek  before  the  deadline  I 
W'rote  a hundred  pages.  I had  never  come  close  to 
being  that  productiv'e,  and  I haven’t  since,  but  it 
showed  me  that  it  w'as  possible.  Not  only  that,  but 
those  hundred  pages  w'ent  into  the  book  v'irtually 
unedited  and  may  well  be  the  best  hundred  pages 
in  the  book.  So  that  experience  taught  me  that  the 
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only  thing  getting  in  my  way  of  being  that  pi'o- 
ductive  is  me. 

RE:  I lov'ed  I'eading  both  of  yotLt  books,  Confes- 
sions of  an  liy  League  Bookie  and  Take  Me  to  the  River, 
which  are  memoirs.  Why  this  geuL'e? 

PA:  Prior  to  writing  tlicLn  I had  started  and 
abandoned  a couple  of  novels.  I tried  with  out- 
lines, without  - it  really  didn’t  matter.  I couldn't 
get  across  the  finish  line.  The  thing  about  mem- 
oir writing  that  made  it  easier  is  that  I knew  the 
parameters  of  the  story.  I didn’t  have  to  concern 
myselt  with  figuring  out  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. Hav'ing  that  structure  in  place  made  it  much 
easier.  Now  I’m  tiying  to  write  a novel  again  and 
being  reminded  how  difficult  it  is. 

RE:  Why  is  it  important  for  you  to  write  a novel? 
PA:  Oh  boy.  That’s  the  sixty-fotir-dollar  c^ues- 
tion.  I grew  up  w’hen  the  novel  was  still  the  Holy 
Grail  for  most  writers.  Novels  were  what  I read, 
not  memoirs,  not  biographies.  Novels  were  what 
I aspired  to  write.  1 met  David  Michaelis  in  Prov- 
incetown  the  summer  1 was  fifteen,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  we  bonded  over  were  books.  Prior  to 
that  I’d  had  little  interest  in  writing  or  even  seri- 
ous reading;  my  passion  was  sports.  But  David 
was  a reader  and  writer,  and  it  was  the  combina- 
tion of  our  blossoming  friendship,  my  beginning 
to  really  read,  and  my  natural  competitiveness 
that  spurred  me  to  put  pen  to  paper. 

RE:  When  did  you  begin  reading  Norman’s 
books? 

PA:  I u'as  certainly  aware  that  my  uncle  was  a big 
deal.  Even  the  title  of  Norman’s  first  book  was 
larger  than  life.  I remember  the  shock  value  of  the 
title.  The  Naked  and  the  Dead.  That  resonated  for  a 
kid,  something  raw  and  powerful:  Naked.  Dead.  1 
didn’t  actually  read  The  Naked  and  the  Dead  until  I 
was  seventeen.  As  much  as  I loved  it,  I would  say 
that  the  first  book  of  his  that  really  took  the  top 
of  my  head  off  was  Wfty  Are  We  in  Vietnam  ?,  which  1 
read  the  next  year.  By  then  I was  already  consumed 
by  the  idea  that  I was  going  to  be  a writer. 

I took  my  first  crack  at  a novel  when  I was  sev- 
enteen. Ot  course,  it  was  autobiographical.  The 
main  characters  were  based  on  myself,  David  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  Jackson  Friedman.  It  was  set  in  New 
York  and  Provincetown.  I remember  showing  it  to 
my  mother,  who  said,  “Well,  it’s  obvious  you  don’t 
know  the  first  thing  about  writing,  but  it’s  got 
something.”  1 think  what  it  had,  if  it  had  anything 
at  all,  was  pace,  and  that  has  stayed  a constant  in 
my  writing,  pace  and  a certain  kind  of  transpar- 
ency to  the  prose.  The  writers  who  annoy  me  are 
the  ones  who  are  obviously  trying  to  impress,  who 
are  posturing  and  tiying  to  be  something  they’re 
not.  I absolutely  loved  Jonathan  Franzen’s  The  Cor- 
rections—the  linguistic  pyrotechnics  were  natural 
and  appropriate  to  the  material.  It’s  son:  of  like  a 
basketball  player  on  a fast  break  wJio  can  do  a Tom- 
ahawk-360 dunk,  rather  than  just  a la\oip.  If  I could 
do  what  Franzen  does  with  language,  I would.  But  I 
can’t,  so  I don’t  attempt  it.  My  highest  aspiration  as 
a wnter  is  to  be  honest,  authentic,  and  that  means 
not  trying  to  be  something  yoti’re  not. 


RE:  Were  there  other  wi  iters  in  Prov- 
incetown who  infiuenced  yoti? 

PA:  Well  I was  aware  of  B.  H.  Fried- 
man, because  he  was  my  great  friend 
Jackson’s  father.  It  is  ironic  that  Nor- 
man would  eventually  buy  the  same 
house.  1 spent  a summer  living  with 
the  Friedmans  around  that  time. 

1 think  Norman  would  have  been 
perfectly  happy  to  have  me  look  to 
him  for  guidance  or  help,  but  I was 
reluctant  to  ask  because  I wanted  to 
find  my  ov\'n  w'ay.  Seeking  help  from 
writers  is  complex.  It’s  less  emotion- 
ally complicated  to  go  to  people  with 
whom  you  are  less  intimate  and  ask 
them  for  help. 

RE:  I 'm  assuming  Norman  read  your 
books  after  they  were  published. 

PA:  Yes.  I was  thirty-eight  before 
I published  a book.  My  editor  at 
Crown,  Karen  Rinaldi,  wanted  Norman  to  give 
the  book  a blurb,  something  I w'as  reluctant  to 
have  him  do,  probably  for  the  same  reasons  that 
I didn’t  show  him  my  work  or  ask  for  his  advice. 
Ultimately,  though,  Karen  persuaded  me  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  have  his  imprimatur  on  the 
book  jacket,  and  despite  my  misgivings  1 gave  him 
the  manuscript.  He  genuinely  liked  and  admired 
Confessions  and  was  very  happy  to  blurb  it,  but  I 
felt  it  was  necessary  chat  he  make  some  reference 
CO  the  fact  that  I was  his  nephew.  So  I said,  “Why 
don’t  you  put  in  the  blurb  something  about  lit- 
erature being  thicker  than  blood.”  Interestingly,  1 
first  relayed  this  idea  to  him  through  Norris  [Nor- 
man’s last  wife],  and  she  later  claimed  credit  for 
the  line.  Writers,  you  can’t  crust  any  of  them. 

RE:  So  Norman  was  willing  to  help  by  writing  a 
blurb.  Were  there  ocher  ways  that  he  was  helpful? 

PA:  The  one  prior  time  that  I went  to  Norman 
for  his  help  was  for  a magazine  piece  I was  doing 
for  Esquire.  I should  preface  this  by  saying  chat 
Esquire  was,  for  me,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  magazine 
publishing,  even  more  so  chan  the  New  Yorker,  be- 
cause it  was  known  then  for  a kind  of  muscular- 
ity and  edginess.  This  was  the  first  assignment  I’d 
ever  gotten  from  them  and  there  was  no  question 
chat  it  was  a big  step  up  for  me.  I’d  been  in  the  mi- 
nors and  now  I was  getting  my  tryout  in  the  big 
leagues.  The  assignment  was  to  do  a piece  about 
a poker  player  named  Johnny  Chan,  who  had  just 
won  the  World  Series  of  Poker  for  the  second  time 
in  a row.  1 had  a good  friend  who  had  just  done 
his  first  piece  for  Esquire,  and  alter  a year  ot  mak- 
ing him  do  rewrite  after  rewnte  they  finally  killed 
it— like  a hazing  process,  and  then  in  the  end  he 
didn’t  even  get  into  the  club.  I was  petrified  that 
I might  go  through  the  same  thing.  I wrote  the 
piece  and  could  tell  it  wasn’t  what  it  needed  to  be, 
but  worse,  I couldn’t  figure  how  to  get  it  there.  So 
I gave  it  to  Norman.  As  far  as  I know,  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  read  something  of  mine.  And  he 
came  back  to  me  and  said,  “Well,  buddy,  I can  see 
what  you’re  tip  against.”  That  was  it.  I can  see  what 


you  're  up  against.  I was  devastated.  I thought,  “Oh 
my  God,  my  uncle,  my  almighty  uncle,  can’t  help 
me  with  this.”  In  desperation  I turned  to  a fnend  of 
mine,  Ivan  Solotaroff  a wonderful  writer  and  the 
son  of  the  editor  and  writer  Ted  Solotaroff.  I met 
Ivan  at  a cafe  in  the  Village  and  we  went  through 
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the  entire  piece  line  by  line,  and  he  helped  me  fig- 
ure it  out  and  rework  it.  In  the  end  it  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  best  magazine  pieces  I ever  wrote, 
thoLigh  it’s  doubtful  Esquire  would  have  published 
it  if  Ivan  hadn’t  jumped  in.  It’s  ironic  chat  I finally 
swallowed  my  pride  and  vv'ent  to  my  uncle  for  his 
help,  but  it  wasn’t  him,  it  w’as  one  of  my  friends 
and  contempciraries,  who  was  able  to  bail  me  out. 
RE:  Fear  is  a great  mcTtivacor. 

PA:  I’d  like  to  say  so,  but  fear  practically  crippled 
me.  I vv'as  so  aware  of  making  the  leap  to  the  next 
level,  and  of  my  friend’s  horror  scoiy-',  that  I got 
paralyzed  by  fear.  The  times  in  my  life  v\Jien  1 have 
been  afraid,  when  I’ve  been  hyperaware  of  the  au- 
dience, are  the  times  wJien  I’ve  frozen  up  and  not 
done  my  best.  And  I was  always  measuring  my 
progress  w'lth  Norman’s.  In  college,  Norman’s 
freshman  comp  professor  had  let  him  w'rite  short 
stories  instead  of  the  required  essays.  So  wJien  I 
was  a freshman  at  Berkeley,  I aced  my  first  couple 
of  essays  and  persuaded  my  freshman  comp  pro- 
fessor to  let  me  do  the  same  thing.  One  of  Nor- 
man’s other  big  accomplishments  in  college  w'as 
winning  the  annual  Stoiy  magazine  college  fiction 
award.  So  I entered  a university-wade  short-story 
contest,  and  w'on.  I saw'  that  check  and  it  was  a re\'- 
elation:  “I  can  actually  get  paid  for  doing  this!” 

RE:  At  what  point  did  you  begin  to  think  you 
could  make  a living  as  a w'riter? 

PA:  I transferred  to  Haixard,  and  after  I gradu- 
ated, I got  a job  at  Spoits  Illustrated  as  a proof- 
reader. One  of  the  main  things  I did  was  read  the 
front-of-the-book  pieces,  w'hich  tended  toward 
memoirs  about  sports.  1 remember  thinking  I 
could  write  one,  and  I w'lote  a piece  aJiout  my  fa- 
ther giving  me  my  first  basketball.  Spoits  Illustrated 
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publislK'd  the  stoiy  and  paid  me  a couple  tlioii- 
sand  bucks,  vvhicli  ai  the  time  was  a great  deal  of 
money.  And  that  was  the  teal  beginning;  I wrote  a 
lew  more  pieces  tor  them,  wiiich  were  published, 
and  I lelt  confident  enottgh  to  embark  on  a free- 
lance magazine  career  where  all  of  my  income  was 
coming  from  writing  pieces.  That  proofreading 
)oh  at  Sjwrts  Illuslratcd  may  have  been  the  greatest 
job  ever  for  a freelance  writer  one  day  a w'eek  and 
we  received  full  benefits.  Those  were  the  days. 

RE:  I low  did  yon  get  the  job? 

PA:  Madel  eine  lidmoiufson,  the  vv'oman  who  was 
head  of  the  copy  desk,  had  been  onr  downstairs 
neighbor  on  Bleecker  Street  when  I was  growing 
Lip.  Knowing  her  was  definitely  a big  leg  np  for 
me,  because,  quite  honestly,  1 vwis  not  the  greatest 
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proofreader  in  the  world.  Hut  the  literary  talent 
in  those  Sports  Illustrated  proofreading  rooms  was 
staggering.  I can  name  a few  of  the  people  who 
were  my  proofreading  partners:  my  friend  Bev 
I )onofrio,  u'ho  wrote  a memoir  called  Ridingin  Cars 
with  Boys,  Luc  Satire,  the  poet  April  Bernard,  and 
Ivan  Solotaroff  among  others. 

RE:  Let’s  change  topics.  When  did  Al  Wasserman 
come  into  your  life  and  what  was  that  like? 

PA:  Al  and  my  mother  first  started  daring  in 
1 963.  They  got  married  five  years  later  when  I was 
thirteen. 

RE:  Was  Al  already  a docitmenraiy  filmmaker? 

PA:  Yes.  The  first  film  that  Al  made,  when  he  was 
qtiite  a yoting  mati,  was  a short  film  called  First  Steps, 
which  won  an  Oscar.  Later,  he  went  on  to  become  a 
SLicce.ssfttl  producer  of  documentaries  for  television 
series  like  NBC’s  White  Paper  and  60 Minutes. 

RE:  Did  Al  have  an  influence  on  you  as  a writer? 

PA:  To  some  extent.  My  father,  Lariy  Alson,  was  a 
playavright,  who  later  became  an  editor  at  Bantam 
Books.  So  I had  three  men  in  my  life— my  father, 
Al,  and  Norman— who  were  actively  involved  in 
writing  and  film.  And  then  there  was  my  mother, 
who  was  also  involved  in  things  lireraiy.  It  was  a 
complicated  geometiy  for  me  to  navigate.  Ulti- 
mately, it  wasn’t  Al’s  approval  that  I wanted  and 
it  wasn’t  Norman’s,  it  was  actually  my  father’s. 
Not  coincidentally,  he  was  probably  my  harshest 
critic.  So  occasionally  I would  show  things  to  Al 
because  he  did  not  have  any  real  axe  to  grind  or  any 
kind  of  agenda,  or  at  least  none  that  I was  aware  of, 
so  I w'as  able  to  take  whatever  criticism  he  levied 
much  more  gracefully  than  with  my  father.  With 
my  father,  because  his  criticism  did  such  psychic 
damage  to  me,  I eventually  told  him  that  I didn’t 
want  him  to  see  anything  of  mine  until  it  was  pub- 
lished, which  is  sad,  but  was  enacted  out  of  a sense 
of  self-preseivation.  And  the  truth  is  it  worked.  It 
improved  our  relationship  immensely. 

RE:  Where  does  poker  come  in?  Who  taught  you 
to  play? 

PA:  My  father  did.  He  and  his  theater  cronies  played 
nickel-dime  kitchen-table  poker,  and  he  sometimes 
let  me  sit  on  his  lap  and  play  along.  By  the  rime  I was 
ten  I was  allou-ed  to  actually  play  in  the  game.  Not 
that  everyone  was  happy  about  it.  Mtirray  Schisgal, 
the  playwright,  like  W.  C.  Fields,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  children  were  best  when  fried. 

RE:  We  all  played  poker  as  teenagers  (or  younger). 
How’  did  you  move  from  playing  friendly  games  to 
playing  serious  poker  for  big  stakes? 

PA:  The  first  really  big  poker  loss  that  I ever  took  ac- 
tually happened  at  the  Provincetown  Tennis  Club. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  wasn’t  poker,  it  was  a game 
called  “guts,”  which  is  a version  of  acey-deucey, 
u’here  if  you  lose,  you  have  to  match  the  pot,  and 
so  the  size  of  the  pot  can  escalate  pretty  quickly. 
Which  is  what  happened.  I lost  a hand  of  guts  for 
several  hundred  dollars,  which  I didn’t  have,  to  Lee 
Edwards,  who  was  managing  the  tennis  club  that 
summer.  In  lieu  of  the  money,  he  let  me  off  the 
hook  by  having  me  take  some  of  his  work  shifts.  I 


ended  up  working  half  the  summer  for  free. 

Fortunately  for  me,  most  of  my  gambling 
stories  hav'e  happier  outcomes.  When  1 went  to 
Berkeley  1 got  into  a regular  game.  It  wasn’t  for  big 
money,  but  1 was  winning  about  tw'enty  bucks  a 
week,  which  for  a college  student  was  meaning- 
ful. Then  at  Haivard  we  had  a regular  Wedne.sday 
night  game.  That  was  around  the  time  when  I first 
became  aware  of  the  World  Series  of  Poker.  I read  a 
story  about  it  in  Sports  Illustrated  and  persuaded  the 
regulars  in  our  Harv'ard  game  to  have  our  own  lit- 
tle mini  World  Series  of  Poker,  a two-  or  three-day- 
long marathon  winner-take-all  freeze-out  (people 
were  eliminated  when  they  ran  out  of  chips).  We 
did  that  two  years  in  a row,  and  I finished  third 
each  time,  and  the  same  guy  u’on  it  both  years.  He 
was  nor  the  best  player  in  the  weekly  game,  but 
he  was  a math  whiz,  who  understood  the  tourna- 
ment stiTicture,  and  that  there  was  a way  to  play 
the  tournament  that  the  rest  of  us  did  not  under- 
stand. After  college,  I moved  to  New  York  and  con- 
tinued playing  in  home  games,  v\’here  1 w'on  most 
of  the  time.  I wasn’t  playing  high-stakes  games  yet, 
bur  the  stakes  were  gradually  getting  higher.  Then 
I got  into  a game  at  the  Players  Club,  a theatrical 
dub  on  Gramercy  Park.  The  amount  of  money 
being  won  and  lost  in  that  game  was  much  bigger 
than  anything  I had  experienced  before. 

RE:  How'  did  you  get  into  the  Players  Club  game? 

PA:  Through  my  friend  Chris  Calhoun,  who’s 
now  a literaty  agent.  He  was  a member  and  sub- 
sequently put  me  up  for  membership.  There  w'ere 
some  real  characters,  including  the  actor  w’ho 
starred  in  the  Preston  Sturges  movie  Hail  the  Con- 
quering Hero,  Eddie  Bracken.  We  w'ere  playing  on 
Mark  Twain’s  poker  table.  I think  my  big  win  in 
that  game  was  a thousand  bucks,  a lot  of  money 
at  the  time.  Ev'entually  word  of  how  much  money 
was  being  w'on  and  lost  made  its  way  to  some  of 
the  more  conserv'ative  members  of  the  club,  and 
they  kicked  us  all  out.  I also  heard  that  they  dis- 
mantled Mark  Twain’s  poker  table,  which  is  a 
tragedy  if  true.  A couple  years  later  a new  board 
was  installed  and  they  invited  us  all  back,  but  we 
were  done  with  it,  at  least  I was.  At  that  point  I had 
made  my  way  out  to  the  World  Series  of  Poker  in 
Las  Vegas  to  do  a piece  for  the  Village  Voice,  which 
W'as  followed  by  the  Esquire  piece  on  Johnny  Chan. 
Around  that  time,  I discovered  the  Mayfair  Club 
in  Manhattan,  w’hich  was  frequented  by  profes- 
sional poker  players  like  Erik  Seidel  and  Howard 
Lederer.  I got  in  that  game,  and  that  w'as  the  begin- 
ning of  my  semiprofessional  poker  career,  which 
continues  to  this  day. 

RE:  So  what  w'ere  your  highest  and  lowest  poker 
moments? 

PA:  Right  after  I met  my  w ife-to-be,  Alice,  in  1 998, 

1 went  off  to  Foxwoods  for  a couple  of  days  and 
came  back  with  $20,000  in  cash  in  my  pocket,  and 
she  thought,  “Hmm,  this  guy’s  prett)'  cool.”  I cook 
her  out  to  an  expensive  restaurant  and  flashed  my 
wad  of  cash  around  and  acted  like  a big  shot.  It 
was  obnoxious,  I know,  but  fun.  Still,  chat  didn’t 
come  close  to  the  experience  of  being  awoken  by 
a phone  call  from  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
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in  Vegas,  after  having  suivived  the  first  day  of  the 
main  event  of  the  World  Series,  and  finding  out 
that  she  was  pregnant.  That  moment  definitely 
rates  as  the  highest  point  of  my  poker  career. 

RE:  And  the  low  point? 

PA:  Any  time  you  take  a big  loss  it’s  painful.  But 
probably  the  single  most  painftil  moment  was  in 
Vegas  in  the  early  nineties,  when  playing  in  the 
$10,000  Main  Event  of  the  World  Series  vv'as  little 
more  than  a pipe  dream  for  me.  They  had  these 
$200  buy-in  stiper  satellites,  which  were  a way  yoti 
could  win  the  buy-in  for  the  Main  on  the  cheap, 
j They  were  like  toumaments  to  get  into  the  touma- 
I ment.  Anyway,  we  started  with  several  hundred  peo- 
j pie,  and  I made  it  dow'n  to  the  final  two  tables  as  the 
i chip  leader.  At  that  time  I didn’t  fully  understand 
I that  given  my  position,  1 could  have  coasted  into  a 
' main  event  seat.  So  on  a hand  where  1 had  pocket 
j aces,  I decided  to  put  all  my  money  in  against  the 
1 guy  who  was  second  in  chips.  At  that  point  there 
; were  eighteen  of  us  left  in  the  tournament,  and  they 
j were  giving  out  nvelve  seats.  1 only  had  to  outlast 
I six  guys  to  get  a seat  into  the  main  event.  I didn’t 
^ really  need  to  play.  Nevertheless,  1 was  an  enormous 
j favorite  to  win  the  hand.  1 had  wo  aces  against  his 
i ace-king.  When  the  flop  came,  3,  6,  9, 1 was  almost 
I a lock  to  win  the  hand  and  1 would  have  been  able 
t to  go  get  a drink  and  smoke  a cigar  and  collect  my 
I main  event  seat.  Then  the  unthinkable  happened. 

' He  hit  a king  on  the  turn  and  a king  on  the  nver, 

' which  were  the  only  two  cards  he  could  hit  to  win. 

' A 990-to-l  shot.  I didn’t  actually  get  knocked  out 
1 on  that  hand,  but  I was  crippled  and  got  knocked 
j out  soon  after.  I can  still  feel  the  pain  of  it  to  this 
.1  day.  Several  years  later  I actually  did  win  my  way  in 
and  played  in  the  main  event. 

i RE:  I always  thought  that  if  you’re  going  to  play 
; high-stakes  poker,  either  you’re  so  rich  that  the 
:|  money  doesn’t  mean  anything  to  you,  in  which 
I case  It’s  a vv'hole  different  sport,  or  there’s  an  ar- 
' rogance  of  believing  that  you’re  smarter  than  any- 
i body  else  at  the  table,  or  you  believe  that  you  can 

■ read  people  better  than  anybody  else  at  the  table, 
and  you  have  some  sort  of  blind  faith  in  your  luck. 

: Is  that  an  accurate  statement? 

i 

' PA:  Not  entirely.  Because  the  truth  is  that  you 
don’t  have  to  be  the  smartest  guy  at  the  table. 
You  just  don’t  want  to  be  the  dumbest.  When 
' I sit  down  at  a table,  my  first  job  is  to  assess  the 
quality  of  my  opposition.  If  I feel  like  I’m  at  a table 
I where  everyone  knows  what  they’re  doing.  I’m  not 
necessarily  going  to  stay  at  that  table  for  too  long. 
There’s  a guy  named  Eric  Drache,  who  at  one  point 
i called  himself  the  seventh-best  seven  stud  player 
i in  the  world.  His  only  problem  was  that  he  kept 
playing  in  a game  against  the  six  best  players.  So 
game  selection  becomes  one  of  the  primar)'  skills 

■ of  a professional  poker  player.  The  best  pros  are 
^ . the  ones  who  are  able  to  select  their  games  most 
i judiciously.  They’re  also  the  players  who  have  the 
>[  lowest  tilt  factor.  Because  inevitably  you’re  going 
• to  have  bad  luck.  Some  guys,  temperamentally,  are 

unable  to  weather  bad  streaks.  On  a professional 
; level,  that’s  my  main  strength.  The  luck  element 
is  huge,  certainly  in  the  short  run,  w'hich  makes 


for  a problem  m tiying  to  create  a dramatic  poker 
sroiy.  The  fact  is  that  a very  good  player  can  lose 
on  a consistent  basis  for  a period  of  days  or  weeks 
or  months,  just  because  he’s  running  unlucky. 
Right  now.  I’m  w'riting  a poker  novel,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  I’m  dealing  with  is  how'  to  portray 
a losing  streak  w'ithout  taking  away  from  the  dy- 
namism of  the  hero.  Sometimes  doggedness  is  a 
virtue  and  sometimes  it’s  a liability. 

RE:  So  you  still  feel  the  need  to  write  a novel? 

PA:  I’ll  be  honest— my  failure  to  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully start  and  complete  a novel  has  been  vety 
frustrating  for  me.  Now'  here  I am  today,  at  the  age 
ot  fifty-five,  once  again  attempting  a novel.  And 
the  “stubborn  or  stupid”  refrain  again  comes  to 
mind.  But  my  primaiy  concern  always  is  in  celling 
a good  story.  That’s  really  all  char’s  important  to 
me.  Eor  this  particular  story  that  I'm  working  on, 
it  struck  me  that  a novel  offered  more  possibili- 
ties, that  there  were  places  w'here  I could  gci  that 
reality  had  nor  gone  and  that  I w'anted  to  explore 
those  places  and  let  my  imagination  lain  free. 

RE:  We  hav'en’t  talked  about  Norman’s  children, 
and  your  relationship  w'ith  them. 

PA:  I ’ve  alw'ays  felt  incredibly  lucky,  particularly 
as  an  only  child,  to  have  a group  of  cousins  who 
are  almost  like  brothers  and  sisters  to  me.  I can’t 
cell  you  how'  mtich  I looked  fonv'ard  to  our  family 
dinners,  either  at  my  mother’s  house  in  the  Vil- 
lage, or  at  Norman’s  Brooklyn  apartment,  or  at 
the  Big  House  in  Provmcetown.  Sure,  Norman 
was  the  ringleader  and  lion  tanrer  rolled  into  one, 
but  my  cousins  are  hardly  retiring  types.  They’re 
all  funny  and  brilliant  and  engaging,  and  they  al- 
ways say  what’s  on  their  minds  without  pulling 
punches.  In  terms  of  careers,  Susan  is  a psycho- 
analyst, Danielle  is  a painter,  Elizabeth  a waiter, 
Michael  a movie  producer,  Stephen  an  actor,  Kate 
a wa'iter  and  performer,  Maggie  a painter.  Matt  a 
filmmaker,  and  John  Buffalo  a writer  and  actor. 

RE:  Does  anybody  in  your  family  still  have  a place 
m Provincetown? 

PA:  No.  Which  is  the  downside  of  choosing  ca- 
reers in  the  arcs.  None  of  us  can  afford  a place! 
After  the  revolution  maybe.  But  until  then  we’ll 
just  have  to  rent.  ▲. 
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The  Scout's  Account 

An  Alternate  Telling  of  the  Mayflower  Story 

BY PAULBRODEUR 


Forward 

THE  WAMPANOAG  PEOPLE  are  Nariv'e  Americans  who  lived  in  the  Northeastern  United  States 
when  the  first  English  settlers  arrived  in  1620.  They  spoke  dialects  of  the  Algonqtiian  tongue  but  did 
not  possess  a written  language,  and  were  thus  unable  to  leave  their  oum  record  of  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed.  For  this  reason,  I believe  that  one  of  the  few  ways  to  understand  how  they 
felt  and  why  they  acted  toward  the  newcomers  as  they  did  is  to  tell  their  stor\'  from  the  perspective  of  a 
Native  American  who  witnessed  the  landing  of  the  May  flower  a.t  Provincetown,  and  lived  through  the 
tumultuous  period  that  followed,  including  the  uprising  known  as  King  Philip's  War.  In  this  novel- 
fiction  inteivvov'en  with  histoiy— I have  attempted  to  accomplish  that  purpose  and  to  describe  the 
colonization,  conquest,  and  ethnic  cleansing  of  the  Native  People  by  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  invaders. 
I have  also  tried  to  honor  these  People  and  their  way  of  life— a legacy'  chat  should  resonate  strongly  for 
chose  of  us  who  live  on  Cape  Cod,  which  they  called,  “The  Narrow  Land.” 


Chapter  1 


WHEN  THE  MESSENGER  arrived  with  a summons  from  the  sachem,  the  young  man  named 
Squeteague  stopped  slicing  scrips  of  blubber  from  a blackfish  chat  had  beached  itself  on  the 
sunset  side  of  the  peninsula  his  people  called  the  Narrow  Land,  and  set  off  at  full  speed.  He 
was  a call  and  sineu'y'  youth  with  the  slender  legs  of  a long-distance  runner  for  which  he  was 
already  known  among  the  Nauset  people  wht:)  had  adopted  him  after  his  father  had  been  kidnapped 
and  taken  away  to  be  sold  into  slaveiy  by  an  English  sea  captain  named  Thomas  Hunt,  and  his  mother 
had  succumbed  to  the  pestilence  that  other  European  sailors  had  loosect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region.  Harvest  mcions  had  risen  into  the  sky  sixteen  times  since  he  had  been  born,  which  allowed  him 
to  grov\'  his  glossy  black  hair  below  shoulder  length  and  tie  it  into  a braid. 

After  a run  through  dense  forest,  he  arrived  at  the  ocean  side  of  the  Narrow  Land,  which  the  English 
had  named  Cape  Cod  two  years  before  he  had  been  born.  There,  he  found  the  sachem  Aspinet— a lean, 
hawk-nosed  man— standing  at  the  edge  of  a sand  cliff  above  the  sea,  whose  breakers  were  crashing 
upon  the  berm  below'. 

'' Awaunagiissitck"  Aspinet  declared,  and  pointed  tow'ard  the  horizon  at  giant  swathes  of  white  cloth 
that  Squeteague,  who  had  never  seen  sails,  took  to  be  a cluster  of  clouds.  “The  people  who  kidnapped 
your  father  hav'e  returned.” 

Squeteague  turned  a puzzled  face  to  the  sachem,  thinking  that  Aspinet  was  celling  him  his  father 
Irad  returned.  Before  he  could  say  a word,  how'ev'er,  the  sachem  placed  a hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
“Englishmen  use  the  w'ind  to  ride  upon  the  sea,”  he  said.  “Yesterday,  they  were  making  toward  our 
friends  the  Monomoyick.  Today,  they  ate  heading  in  the  other  direction  coward  our  brothers  the 
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Payomet.  You,  Squeteague,  will  be  my  scout.  You 
will  run  along  the  beach  to  keep  the  English  in 
sight.  You  will  watch  them  if  they  come  ashore. 
You  will  observe  everything  they  do.  And,  most 
important  of  all,  you  will  warn  the  Payomet  so 
they  are  not  taken  unawares.” 

At  this  point,  the  sachem  gave  a slight  push  of 
command  that  sent  Squeteague  sliding  down  the 
cliff  to  the  beach  below,  and  his  hopes  of  being 
reunited  with  his  father  soaring  to  the  sky  above. 
In  spite  of  the  morning  chill  chat  accompanied 
the  month  of  first  snow,  he  pulled  off  his  deer- 
skin leggings  and  moccasins,  and,  clad  only  in 
a breechclout,  began  to  lope  along  firm  sand  at 
the  water’s  edge,  keeping  the  cluster  of  clouds  on 
the  horizon  abreast  of  him.  All  that  morning  and 
afternoon  he  ran,  stopping  neither  to  drink  nor 
eat,  until,  late  m the  day,  when  the  land  beneath 
his  feet  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  clouds  he  had  been  following  turned  toward 
the  shore.  Ac  that  point,  he  saw  a strange  shape 


beneath  them— a huge  dtigotit  that  was  high  at 
one  end  and  lower  at  the  other— upon  which  he 
could  make  out  the  figures  ot  men. 

Could  his  father  be  among  them?  Might  the 
English  have  decided  to  let  him  come  back  to  his 
homeland  as  he  had  heard  they  sometimes  did 
with  other  Native  People  they  had  taken  pris- 
oner? Squeteague’s  heartbeat  quickened  with 
longing  for  the  possibility. 

At  dusk,  some  of  the  figures  climbed  into  the 
sky  upon  what  appeared  to  be  ladders  of  sinew, 
the  clouds  of  cloth  fell  as  if  from  trees,  and  a heavy 
object  dropped  from  the  bow  of  the  dugout  into 
the  water  with  a splash.  In  the  darkness  that  fol- 
low'ed,  the  vessel  became  silhotietced  by  the  moon 
and  lit  with  small  fires  that  bobbed  up  and  down 
with  the  swells  of  the  sea.  Full  of  hope  at  the  idea 
chat  his  father  might  have  returned,  Squeteague 
kept  the  vigil  the  sachem  had  commanded  him 
to  keep,  until,  taking  shelter  behind  a dtine  and 
covering  himself  with  beach  grass,  he  fell  asleep. 

During  the  night,  he  dreamed  that  his  father 
had  suoim  ashore  from  the  foreign  dugout,  en- 
folded him  in  a joyful  embrace,  and  took  him  eel- 
spearing  in  the  Payomet  River  as  they  had  done 
many  times  in  the  past.  However,  at  first  light  he 
awoke  to  find  everything  as  it  had  been  the  night 
before.  Squeteague  wondered  if  the  English  might 
be  keeping  his  father  a prisoner  out  of  sight.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  men 
climbed  once  again  into  wooden  poles  as  call  as 
trees,  the  clouds  billowed  into  the  sky,  and  the  ob- 
ject chat  had  made  the  splash  emerged  from  the 
sea.  Within  a few  minutes,  the  dugout  got  under- 
way, hindered  for  a time  by  a strong  current  chat 
would  have  made  Squeteague’s  pursuit  easier  had 
he  not  found  it  necessary  to  run  in  soft  sand  be- 
hind the  dunes  in  order  to  keep  out  ot  sight. 

Several  hours  later,  he  lay  behind  a sandbar 
as  the  strange  dugout  he  had  been  following 
rounded  the  last  point  ot  land— which  the  Nau- 
set  called  Meershawn,  “end  of  the  path”— and  en- 
tered a sheltered  place  of  deep  water.  The  gravitas 
of  his  mission  as  Aspinet’s  scout  began  to  weigh 
upon  Squeteague,  who  tound  himselt  alone  on 


the  outermost  portion  of  a narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  sea  and  a harbor  in  which  the  dug- 
out  had  come  to  rest. 

“Englishmen,”  the  sachem  had  called  them— 
the  same  people  who  had  clubbed  his  father  to 
the  ground  and  dragged  him  away  as  Sqtieteague, 
then  ten  years  old,  had  fled  zigzagging  across  a 
marsh  and  into  the  forest.  Men  he  had  not  been 
old  or  strcing  enough  to  fight— a failing  that  had 
haunted  him  ever  since,  even  chough  his  fellow 
Nauset,  admiring  the  dexterity  of  his  escape,  had 
named  him  after  the  sw’ifc  sea  trout  that  slipped 
easily  through  their  nets  and  from  their  fish-bone 
hooks. 

Now,  he  watched  the  oddly  shaped  dugout 
swing  about  to  reveal  the  hindmost  of  its  highest 
part  into  which  had  been  caiwed  some  letters  and 
the  design  of  what  appeared  to  be  a flower.  Re- 
membering the  sachem’s  instruction  to  observe 
everything,  he  transcribed  the  letters  and  the 
flower  as  best  he  could  with  a forefinger  in  the 
wet  sand  beside  him. 

Before  darkness  fell,  his  tracings  would  be 
erased  by  an  incoming  tide  that  lapped  away  at 
his  hope  of  seeing  his  father  again.  Soon  he  w'otild 
learn  that  the  letters  he  had  drawn  were  the  Eng- 
lish name  for  tiny  fragrant  blossoms  that  filled 
the  woods  m springtime,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  Mayflower,  that  had  brought  the  first 
passengers  to  what  would  one  day  be  called  New' 
England.  And  long  before  he  died,  past  the  age  of 
ninety,  he  would  come  to  understand  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  tragedy  for  his  people  that  its  arrival 
had  set  in  motion,  i. 

PAUL  BRODEUR.  who  lives  in  North  Truro,  was  a 
staff  writer  for  the  New’  Yorker  for  many  years.  He  is 
the  author  of  more  than  a dozen  books,  including  sev- 
eral novels  and  a collection  of  short  stories.  His  latest 
novel,  whose  first  chapter  is  excerpted  here,  describes 
the  Puritan  conquest,  colonization,  and  ethnic  cleans- 
ing of  the  Native  People  of  New  England  from  the  per- 
spective of  a Nauset  who  was  a boy  living  on  Cape  Cod 
when  the  Mayflower  landed  at  Pr'ovmcetown  and 
Plymouth. 
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GINA  VENTRE  phoiobvthaothai 


My  novel  Moon’s  Extra  Mile  is  set  in  fictional  Lake  Town- 
ship, a small  northeastetn  Ohio  town  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  As  the  story  opens,  we  meet  Connie  Rowe,  the  manager 
of  a convenience  store  called  Moon’s  Extra  Mile,  who  has 
conspired  with  Jack  Scanlon,  a Lake  Township  police  officer  in  love 
with  her,  to  murder  two  people:  Connie’s  onetime  lover.  Lay  Price,  and 
Deanna  Shipton,  a scheming  coworker  whom  Connie  has  known— and 
disliked— since  childhood.  The  rest  of  the  novel  explores  Connie’s  mo- 
tivations for  the  crime— the  story  of  her  early  life  as  a social  outcast 
and  her  developing  relationship  with  Jack— and  the  ramifications  of  the 
killings,  following  Connie  and  Jack’s  fugitive  life  on  the  road  after  they 
flee  Lake  Township  ahead  of  the  murder  investigation. 

This  story  came  to  me  through  many  influences,  particularly  my  love 
of  classic  crime  fiction,  such  as  James  M.  Cain’s  Double  Indemnity  and  The 
Postman  Always  Rings  Twice,  Christophet  Coake’s  phenomenal  short  story 
“All  Through  the  House,”  and  the  Christophet  Pike  bcioks  I loved  as  a 
teenager.  I’ve  always  been  curious  about  the  kinds  of  things  that  bting 
people  to  commit  murder,  especially  murders  in  the  setting  of  personal 
intimacy  or  ever)'day  interaction,  where  an  inciting  event  causes  a per- 
son to  slide  along  the  continuum.  I’m  also  interested  in  how  place— the 
pressures  that  place  exerts  on  character,  and  the  character’s  harmony  or 
struggle  with  that  place— can  influence  the  atmosphere  of  a story. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  I came  across  a news  account  of  a woman  wJio, 
on  her  deathbed  in  late  2008,  confessed  to  killing  two  coworkers  at  an 
ice  cream  store  in  1967.  Though  she  confessed  to  the  crime,  it  was  a 
spare  confession  that  raised  more  questions  than  it  answered.  Indeed, 
many  questions  still  remain  unanswered,  and  that’s  where  my  story  be- 
gins. I imagined  the  rest.  I like  to  think  of  this  work  as  the  seed  of  tmth— 
a double  homicide— wrapped  in  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  fiction. 


Moon's 
Extra  Mile 

BY  GINA  VENTRE 


Chapter  1 


CONNIE  STOOD  in  Jack’s  kitchen  and  pointed 
the  empty  huger  .22  at  the  window  over  the 
sink.  She  squeezed  the  trigger.  One  shot.  Her 
right  hand  was  damp  against  the  grip.  Two 
shots.  Behind  her,  Jack  pushed  the  table  out  of  the 
way  and  slid  his  hands  down  her  arms  until  he 
gripped  her  wrists.  Her  face  tingled. 

“Both  hands,  cowboy,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  officer.” 

Connie  wrapped  her  left  hand  around  her  right 
and  raised  the  gun  again. 

“One.”  Their  voices  were  low  in  the  dim  light  from 
over  the  stove.  Connie  leaned  against  him  the  way  he 
liked.  Her  thermal  shirt  pressed  into  his  uniform. 
“Two.” 

SHE  DROVE  STRAIGHT  from  the  house  to  Moon’s 
Extra  Mile  with  the  huger  underneath  a blanket  on 
the  passenger-side  floor.  The  Chevy’s  windows  were 
open  to  the  crisp  night,  and  wood  smoke  rose  from 
the  farmhouses  on  either  side.  She  thought  of  the 
space  between  the  Moon’s  counter  and  the  wall  be- 
hind it,  just  a few  rows  of  black-and-white  tile  whose 
cracks  and  stains  were  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  own 
face.  Once  Deanna  and  Fay  were  m the  cooler  in  the 
back  hallway,  the  shots  would  need  to  be  swift  and 
precise. 

As  she  passed  under  the  store’s  neon  sign,  with  its 
blinking  blue  rocket  racing  towards  a moon  and  a 
star,  Connie  slowed  to  check  the  front  windows  and 
the  lot.  A van  with  ladders  hanging  from  its  sides  was 
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parked  near  rhe  coin-operated  rocket  ship.  To 
' the  left  of  the  doors  were  the  posters  she’d  hung 
j tliat  morning  for  specials  on  Eckrich  Franks 
and  Stadium  Mustard  and  two  packs  of  Cam- 
! els  for  the  price  of  one.  So  exact.  Their  corners 
just  touching,  so  that  she  couldn’t  see  the  far 
end  of  the  counter  or  the  hallway  to  the  cooler 
and  the  back  door. 

The  “open”  sign  was  off,  but  two  male  cus- 
tomers were  still  on  the  stools  closest  to  the 
window  and,  in  front  of  them.  Fay  and  Deanna 
were  taking  off  their  hats  and  untying  their 
aprons.  Before  Connie  turned  down  Kingston 
Road  to  the  back  lot,  one  of  the  men  pushed 
something  across  the  counter  towards  Fay,  and 
Fay— one  hand  unbuttoning  her  work  shirt  and 
pulling  the  fabric  open  the  way  Connie  had  on 
I a long-ago  atternoon— Fay  picked  it  up  like  she 
picked  up  money. 

She  parked  in  a space  along  the  gutter,  and 
looked  down  Kingston.  After  she  finished  here, 
she  was  going  to  follow  that  dark  road  into  the 
countryside.  A couple  of  miles  past  Hotler’s 
Dairy  were  the  blinking  red  lights  at  Clay  where 
she  was  going  to  turn  left  and  cut  diagonally 
through  the  fields  until  she  was  back  on  Route 
15  a few  hundred  yards  from  Jack’s  house.  The 
night  was  cloudless  and  empty,  broken  here  and 
! there  with  noise  from  the  interstate. 

Returning  to  Jack’s  with  the  gun  still  cool 
under  its  blanket  would  be  easy.  There  would 
, be  another  chance  or,  simply,  the  possibility  of 
not  doing  anything,  of  shelving  these  plans, 
of  picking  up  and  leaving  the  way  she’d  always 
I wanted  to  leave,  the  gun  back  with  him,  no  ob- 
ligations to  anyone. 

She  popped  out  the  magazine.  The  bullets 
rattled  m their  box  as  she  counted  out  eight. 
If  she  kept  it  up,  this  shaking  would  ruin  her 
' night.  She  concentrated  on  the  bullets  against 
the  spring  as  she  loaded  them.  One,  two,  all  the 
I way  to  eight,  though  she  only  wanted  the  two. 
Eight  just  in  case.  When  she  got  out  of  the  car, 
the  air  smelled  like  sulfur,  as  if  this  corner  and 
' the  interstate  and  the  rural  roads  through  the 
j fields,  the  farmhouses  and  ranches  between 
here  and  downtown  Lake  Township,  the  trucks 
I in  the  wash,  and  their  drivers  in  the  showers 
I and  at  the  buffet  at  the  truck  stop  were  all 
j about  to  ignite. 

An  overturned  mop  bucket  held  open  the 
I back  door.  She  walked  towards  it,  matching 
her  breath  with  her  boot-falls  on  the  leaves.  The 
door  to  the  office  was  also  open  and  a square  of 
i fluorescent  light  was  on  the  tile  and  the  edges 
of  the  aprons  and  coats  hanging  on  either  side 
:j  of  the  doorway.  The  two  men  were  gone  and  the 
I counter  was  empty.  Until  a few  weeks  ago,  Con- 
I nie  had  told  them,  again  and  again,  to  keep  the 
I back  door  closed  and  the  office  locked,  that  the 
I i open  door  was  an  invitation  for  someone  to  sur- 
’ prise  them  and,  by  then,  it’d  be  too  late.  Now,  she 
wouldn’t  have  to  make  noise  with  her  key  and,  by 
the  time  they  saw  her,  the  night  would  be  in  mo- 
tion. She  zipped  her  jacket  and  pulled  back  the 
' slide.  A bullet  jumped  into  the  chamber. 


Fay  had  to  go  first,  before  she  started  beg- 
ging, and  she  would  beg,  she  would  want  some- 
thing from  Connie  even  in  her  last  minutes,  her 
pleas  twisting  her  lace  and  body,  the  body  that 
Connie  had  once  held  - her  skin  tasting  of  chlo- 
rine and  alcohol-and  still  wanted  to  hold. 

Mop  water  trickled  into  the  drain  as  Con- 
nie moved  along  the  wall.  Footsteps  went  into 
the  office  and  back  out  again  and  Fay’s  voice- 
hoarse,  as  if  her  throat  was  always  sore— came 
from  somewhere  near  the  counter. 

“I  have  to  get  ready,”  she  said. 

“You  just  met  him,”  Deanna  said. 

“What  else  am  1 going  to  do  tonight?” 
Though  her  back  was  soaked  with  sweat, 
Connie  shivered.  She  wanted  to  burst  in  and 
spray  the  place.  To  hell  with  plans.  They  took 
time.  But  training  had  shaped  and  sharpened. 
It  quieted  her.  She  and  Jack  had  worked  on  this 
night  for  a month. 

“I’m  going  home,”  Deanna  said.  “I’m  tired.” 
“You’re  always  tired.” 

Connie  put  her  hands  in  her  pockets  and 
the  gun  bumped  its  cold  weight  through  her 
jacket.  With  her  foot,  she  pushed  the  door  away 
from  the  bucket  and  slipped  into  the  hallway. 
The  cash  register  was  open.  Deanna  bobbecJ  her 
head  as  she  counted  the  stacked  bills  and  put 
them  in  the  gray  deposit  bag. 

Connie  pulled  the  office  door  closed. 
Deanna  looked  up. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  she  said,  her 
bitch  mouth  curling. 

She  looked  at  Connie’s  jacket  and  at  the 
boots  she  usually  wore  for  clearing  snow  from 
the  front  and  back  parking  lots. 

“Put  the  rest  of  the  money  in  the  envelope.” 
Deanna  pulled  out  a stack  of  dollar  bills 
from  rhe  register  and  waved  them.  “I’m  not 
finished.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  finish.” 

Deanna  put  the  bills  in  the  deposit  bag  and 
held  it  out  to  Connie. 

“Leave  it  on  the  counter.” 

“What  the  fuck?” 

They  both  looked  towards  the  bathroom  in 
the  back  of  the  store  where,  at  the  end  of  every 
shift.  Fay  combed  out  her  hair  and  changed  her 
shirt.  Connie  thought  about  the  man  that  Fay 
would  never  meet.  An  empty  sundae  bowl  filled 
with  napkins  and  two  pink  spoons  was  on  the 
counter  where  the  man  had  been  sitting. 

“Fay  will  be  right  back,”  Deanna  said,  her 
voice  quiet  now.  “If  you  want  to  see  her.” 

As  Deanna  watched,  Connie  walked  the 
length  of  the  counter  closing  the  coolers  so 
that,  if  she  had  to  do  it  out  here,  their  blood 
wouldn’t  land  in  the  bins  of  ice  cream.  Deanna 
gathered  the  sundae  bowl  and  napkins  and 
turned  to  the  trash  can. 

“Put  that  back,”  Connie  said. 

“What?” 

“Put  it  back  where  it  was.” 

Deanna  pushed  the  pile  of  dirty  paper  back 
in  front  of  the  stool  where  the  man  had  been 
earlier. 


FICTION 

“What’s  going  on  here?”  she  said.  “What  are 
you  doing?” 

Connie  stood  where  the  counter  lifted  up  to 
let  them  into  the  store.  Fay  didn’t  usually  take 
this  long  when  they  worked  together.  Connie’s 
hand  was  damp  against  the  gun  handle. 

“Turn  off  the  lights  like  you’re  done  ckrsing,” 
Connie  said. 

“Why?”  Deanna  said.  “We  have  dishes.”  She 
pointed  down  the  hallway  to  the  back  door. 
“We  still  have  to  mop.” 

“Fay’s  getting  ready  to  leave,”  Connie  said. 

Deanna  pushed  in  the  register  drawer.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  seventeen  years  that  Con- 
nie had  known  her,  her  face  was  as  helpless  and 
soft  as  a child’s. 

“I’m  covering  her,”  Deanna  said. 

“Turn  the  lights  off” 

Deanna  backed  away  from  the  counter  and, 
her  eyes  on  Connie,  reached  behind  the  refrig- 
erator to  the  switch  box.  The  aisles  went  dark. 
Under  the  security  lights,  the  counter  and  part 
of  the  back  hallway  turned  their  queasy  yellow. 
When  the  bathroom  door  scraped  against  its 
frame,  Connie  and  Deanna  jumped. 

“Jesus,  Deanna,”  Fay  said,  still  unseen  in  the 
bathroom  alcov'e.  “You  can't  be  done  already. 
Give  me  a few  minutes.” 

“Fay?”  Deanna  said. 

“What?" 

She  came  out  of  the  bathroom  and  stood 
between  the  frozen  dinners  cooler  and  an  al- 
most empty  one  of  ice  cream.  Her  hair  was  still 
pulled  back  and  limp  from  eight  hours  of  work. 
A yellow  blouse  with  puffed  sleeves  hung,  un- 
tucked, over  her  jeans.  In  her  arms  were  an  open 
makeup  bag  and  her  work  clothes.  She  looked 
best  like  this— wrinkled  and  loose— and  she 
knew  it. 

“Connie,”  she  said.  “What’s  going  on?” 

“Come  here,”  Connie  said. 

As  Fay  walked  down  the  aisle  stocked  with 
canned  meats,  sardines,  mackerel,  and  beans, 
Connie’s  heart  soared.  These  were  Fay’s  last 
minutes  alive  and  she  was  zipping  her  makeup 
bag  and  looking  at  the  groceries  on  either  side 
of  her  like  she  was  going  to  walk  out  of  here  and 
meet  that  man  and  pick  up  whatever  dinner 
could  be  had  at  this  time  of  night  and  park  near 
the  rubber  plant  at  the  end  of  Springfield  Road 
and  fuck  him  in  all  the  ways  she  knew  best. 

Connie  lifted  the  counter,  and  Fay  brushed 
past. 

“I  thought  you  were  on  in  the  morning,”  Fay 
said. 

“I  told  her  I was  covering,”  Deanna  said. 

Fay  shook  her  head  at  Deanna  and  then 
turned  to  Connie,  touching  her  arm  just  above 
the  gun.  Connie  pulled  away  from  her. 

“I’m  sorry,”  Fay  said.  “I’ll  stay.” 

Fay  wore  the  same  earrings  she’d  worn  on 
their  afternoon  together,  red  stones  hanging 
from  tarnished  posts.  Her  left  earring  had 
twisted  into  a question  mark  in  the  last  mo- 
ments that  Fay  had  occupied  her  bed,  her  legs 
still  bent  and  open,  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
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clie.st.  (.'onnie  had  knov\  ii  tlien,  but  she  didn’t 
want  to  know,  not  with  I-'ay’s  sour  dampness 
in  lier  moutli,  not  witli  lier  own  taste  in  hay’s 
mouth.  I'ay  had  looked  at  tlie  ceiling  and  the 
doorway  and  the  stairs,  ev'erywhere  but  at  her. 

“hay  will  do  anything  for  you,”  Deanna  said, 
the  old  edge  hack  in  her  voice. 

In  a flash  Connie  drew  the  gun  and  pointed 
It  at  the  middle  of  Fay’s  face. 

“Connie?" 

Fay  held  her  eyes  as  she  backed  up  against  the 
coimter  near  the  soda  fountain.  It's  me,  nmicmi- 
her?  Those  eyes  were  same  color  as  the  pool  in 
the  afternoon  v\  hen  the  sun  w as  over  the  back- 
yard. The  Luger’s  barrel  trembled.  This  gun  was 
her  hand,  extended.  She  had  to  be  careful.  She 
wrapped  her  left  hand  around  her  right. 

“What  the  fuck  is  that?”  Deanna  said.  She 
laughed. 

“Get  in  the  hallway,”  she  said  to  Fay.  Deanna 
was  still  smiling  when  she  turned  back  to  her. 
“You  too.” 

“Why  should  I?” 

Connie  put  the  gun  between  Deanna’s 
breasts  and  pushed.  A wisp  of  bleached  hair 
was  stuck  in  her  lipstick.  Fler  breath  smelled 
like  cigarettes.  “I  don’t  want  anybody  to  see.” 

“I’m  unarmed,”  Deanna  said.  She  put  her 
hands  in  the  air  and  waved  them  as  she  walked. 
“You’re  going  to  rob  your  own  store?” 

“Shut  up,  Deanna,”  Fay  said. 

“Open  the  cooler,”  Connie  said. 
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she  remembered  Jack’s  kitchen  window  and 
the  gun,  steadied,  pointed  at  the  center  of  that  j 
clean  square.  She  wanted  him  here  with  her,  | 
telling  her  how  to  move  them  out  of  sight,  how 
to  get  them  to  stop  talking,  to  kneel  down,  to 
keep  still. 

“W'hat  the  fuck  is  this?”  Deanna  said. 
“You’re  the  manager.  Just  walk  out  with  the 
cash.  You  think  you’re  in  some  movie?”  She 
nodded  touards  Fay.  “You  have  to  take  two  of 
us,”  she  said. 

“Deanna,  stop,”  Fay  said. 

Fay  opened  the  door  and  Connie  held  it  as 
Fay  and  Deanna  walked  in  and  stood  between  ; 
the  shelves  of  milk,  cream,  hotdogs,  and  dough  j 
for  cinnamon  rolls  and  cookies. 

“You’re  a freak,”  Deanna  said.  “A  dyke  freak.  ; 
You  think  you’re  in  some  movie  nout  You’ve 
always  hati  something  loose  up  here.”  Deanna 
tapped  the  side  of  her  head  and  put  her  hands 
back  up.  “I’ve  known  it  my  whole  life.  Everyone 
knows  to  stay  the  hell  av\'ay  from  you.  When 
I started  working  here,  I told  people  you  were 
here  and  . . .” 

“Deanna,”  Fay  said.  “Shut  your  mouth.” 

Connie  pressed  the  gun  into  Deanna’s  teeth. 
“That’s  enough.” 

Fay  stood  beside  a shelf  filled  with  wrapped 
dough  and  bins  of  frosting  that  Connie  had 
made  that  morning.  She  was  shivering.  There 
was  no  danger  of  Deanna  leaving  while  Fay  was 
here  like  this,  trapped  between  Connie  and  the  ■ 
metal  wall. 

Fay  knew’  what  w'as  coming,  and  she  knew 
that  it  had  to  do  with  money,  but  this  was  no 
robbery.  Connie  w'asn’t  doing  this  for  the  few 
hundred  dollars  from  the  register  and  the  safe. 
Telling  Deanna  to  shut  up  was  her  way  of  bar- 
gaining for  her  life.  So  was  the  hand  she  held 
out,  right  up  to  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  This  is  a 
liar,  Connie  reminded  herself  Fay  was  a liar. 

Fay  was  breathing  hard,  and  Connie  gulped 
the  cold,  dry  air  with  her.  Together  they  shook, 
their  bodies  and  faces  bracing  for  the  hit.  Fay  was 
a double-ctosser.  Someone  w'ho’d  do  anything  to 
be  liked,  to  get  what  she  wanted,  to  stay  alive. 

“No,”  Fay  said. 

She  raised  her  hands  in  front  of  her  face  and 
turned  away.  The  shot  rang  against  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor.  Her  clothes  and  makeup  bag 
dropped  on  Connie’s  feet  and  Connie  let  them 
rest  there  as  she  v\’atched  Fay  fall,  blood  arcing 
from  behind  her  ear  to  the  icing  bins  and  the 
wall  between  the  two  shelves.  Deanna’s  scream 
continued  from  the  shot  until  the  cooler  and 
the  store  beyond  vibrated  with  noise. 

As  Connie  had  hoped,  Deanna  rushed  for- 
ward. Her  shrieks  cut  the  air  like  sirens.  Con- 
nie strode  into  the  hallway,  dragged  the  mop 
bucket  in,  and  shut  the  back  door.  When  she 
returned.  Fay’s  mouth  was  open.  Blood  moved 
slowly  from  underneath  her  head  towards  a 
stack  of  empty  crates.  Connie  waited,  her  gun 
pointed,  as  Deanna  scrabbled  around  Fay’s 
body,  her  face  near  Fay’s  mouth  and  in  her  mat- 
ted hair,  her  hands  feeling  for  the  w’ound.  When 
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Deanna  looked  up,  Connie  shot  her  once  in 
the  temple.  Without  a sound,  she  fell  across 
Fay’s  belly.  Urine  darkened  her  apron. 

The  c]uietwas  absolute.  Connie  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it.  The  cooler  clicketi  on 
and  hummed  around  her  and  the  two  bodies 
at  her  feet,  moving  the  smells  of  blood  and 
urine  from  the  floor  into  the  air.  Fay’s  head 
slipped  down  until  she  faced  the  cartons  of 
milk  and  cream  on  the  far  wall. 

Connie  leaned  over  the  bodies,  careful 
to  keep  her  boots  out  of  the  blood.  With 
her  finger,  she  pushed  on  the  back  of  Fay’s 
earring.  Fay’s  skin  was  warm  and  delicate, 
with  a small  knot  near  the  hole  on  her  lobe. 
Connie’s  throat  closed  until  she  thought  she 
was  going  to  faint  on  top  of  them.  She  reset 
her  feet,  teased  out  the  tarnished  metal,  and 
turned  it  over  in  her  fingers.  A single  blond 
hair  stuck  in  one  of  the  brackets.  Connie 
wrapped  it  around  the  post  and  put  the  ear- 
ring in  her  jeans’  pocket. 

She  emptied  the  last  of  the  register  into 
the  deposit  bag,  and  tucked  the  bag  into  her 
coat.  She  couldn’t  keep  track  of  what  she’d 
touched.  It  didn’t  matter.  She  worked  here. 
She  thought  of  Jack’s  yard.  She’d  be  there 
soon.  In  his  house  chat  rose  around  her  like  a 
lost  city,  alw'ays  that  light  on  over  the  stove. 

On  her  way  to  the  back  door,  Connie 
glanced  into  the  cooler  again.  The  bod- 
ies looked  like  they’d  fallen  off  one  of  the 
shelves.  A close  silence  hung  over  them, 
something  genial,  as  if  they  were  still  talk- 
ing as  they  rested  against  one  another.  She 
put  the  mop  bucket  back  in  the  doorway 
and  zipped  her  jacket  so  that  the  deposit  bag 
pressed  against  her  stomach. 

The  Chevy’s  engine  startled  her  as  it 
turned  over.  She  reversed  to  the  dumpsters 
and  took  a last  look  at  the  building  and  its 
sign  shining  over  the  front  lot  and  roof  She 
imagined  Fay  and  Deanna’s  blood  gathering 
in  lakes.  Merging.  She’d  done  it  and  done 
it.  She  pounded  the  steering  wheel  with  her 
fists.  Just  two  shots  and  Deanna’s  animal 
face  now  still.  Fay’s  arms  open  to  the  fan 
on  the  ceiling,  her  head  turned  away  from 
Connie  as  ic’d  been  months  ago  when  she’d 
forced  Connie  to  promise  and  Connie  had 
promised  her  all  kinds  of  things. 

She  turned  on  to  Kingston  and,  as  she 
followed  it  through  the  fields,  she  welcomed 
the  familiar  fall  and  rise  of  the  packed  gravel 
in  the  pitch-black  night.  ^ 
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Gloria 

BY  JOHN  HEMINGWAY 


Gerry  lay  awake  m his  cot  looking 
at  the  plexiglass  windows  and  the  heavy 
steel  door  in  front  of  him.  The  windows 
were  at  least  an  inch  thick  and  made  him 
think  of  decompression  and  of  drowning.  It  was 
three  in  the  morning  on  September  30  and  even 
if  someone  had  been  awake  to  call  him  from  the 
other  sicJe  he  wouldn’t  have  heard  them.  There 
was  no  sound  m Ins  cell  except  for  the  beating 
of  his  heart. 

He  wanted  to  call  his  son,  right  then,  the  one 
who  lived  m Italy,  and  ask  him  if  Venice  was  on 
the  Adriatic  or  facing  France,  and  he  wanted  to 
do  this  after  a few  beers.  He  was  still  on  a manic 
high  and  his  mind  was  racing  through  memo- 
ries, a slipstream  of  images  and  words,  and  only 
beer  could  stem  the  flow  for  a minute  or  two. 

“If  I could  just  hear  Peter  speak,  Fd  let  him 
know  . . . .”  And  then  Gerry  remembered  that 
later  on  that  morning  the  judge  vv'as  going  to  see 
him  and  that  after  five  days  he’d  be  free.  They’d 
march  him  into  the  chamber  m his  orange  jump- 
suit with  the  other  prisoners  from  the  women’s 
correctional  facility,  and  this  was  good,  because 
he  had  a dinner  dace  with  the  cop  who’d  arrested 
him  for  indecent  exposure  on  the  beach  after  a 
party  in  the  evening  where  he’d  seriously  im- 
pressed in  a black  Trus.sardi  gown  and  stilettos. 

That  was  perhaps  his  true  talent,  straddling 
the  gender  divide.  He  could  hunt  like  a Bushman 
or  dress  like  a fashion  model  and  he  had  two 
Florida  driver’s  licenses  to  prove  it.  One  for  the 
African  and  the  other  for  the  debutante,  Gerry 
and  Gloria.  Born  a man,  he’d  endured  his  inher- 
ited ambiguity  for  sixty-two  years,  cross-dressing 
as  a teen  and  then  letting  his  hair  grow  long  and 
white  when  he’d  retired  from  medicine. 


JOHN  HEMINGWAY,  2007,  PHOIoev  ORNELLA  HEMINGWAY 


The  sex  change  was  actually  a complicated 
procedure,  a series  of  five  operations  spread  out 
over  six  months.  A kind  of  root  canal  done  on 
his  groin,  creating  a cavity  where  none  had  ex- 
isted before.  Which  isn’t  to  say  that  he  didn’t 
have  second  thoughts  about  losing  the  family 
jewels.  While  there  were  many  days  when  being 
a woman,  dressing  like  one  and  knowing  chat  he 
had  actually  gone  through  with  it,  made  him  eu- 
phoric; there  were  others  when  he’d  look  at  him- 
self in  a mirror  and  despair,  blaming  in  ecjual 
parts  his  mother  and  his  father  for  the  clinical 
depression  and  his  thoughts  of  suicide.  It  was 
then  that  he  would  think  that  he  was  nothing 
but  a freak  and  that  freaks  deserved  to  endure 
whatever  misfortune  or  psychotic  moods  as- 
sailed them,  simply  because  they  were  freaks. 

As  a boy  it  had  been  easier.  Things  were  rela- 
tively clear-cut  and  unobstructed.  His  father, 
Jake  Morelli,  had  taught  him  how  to  use  a rifle 
and  a bow  and  they’d  hunted  quail,  ducks,  and 
grouse  together  and  had  tracked  bighorn  sheep 
m Montana  and  caribou  in  Alaska.  Gerry  was  a 
good  shot  for  his  age  and  his  father  believed  that 
he  had  inherited  everything  that  was  right  and 
positive  from  the  Morelli  side  of  the  family  and 
none  of  what  he  often  referred  to  as  “the  fam- 
ily degeneration.”  The  boy  was  lucky.  Extremely 
bright,  humorous  and  athletic,  nothing  would 
prevent  him  from  becoming  what  the  family 
w'anted  him  to  be.  Of  this  his  father  was  sure. 

The  peak  of  this  enthusiasm,  however,  came 
early  on.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Gerry  entered  a 
national  skeet-shooting  contest  in  Cuba  against 
adults,  and  won.  His  father  was  ecstatic  and 
bragged  to  anyone  who  would  listen  of  his  son’s 
prowess  as  a hunter,  saying  that  he  was  a chip  off 
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rhc  old  block,  “a  natural  born  killer.”  It  was  the 
happiest  that  he  had  ever  seen  his  old  man.  As 
if  by  winning  the  contest  he’d  finally  put  to  rest 
any  lingering,  suhliminal  doubts  that  his  father 
might  have  had.  If  he  could  shoot  like  that  then 
obviously  the  confusion  that  Jake  Morelli  had 
fought  his  entire  life  was  nothing  but  a fluke. 
The  cur.se  had  been  broken  and  to  celebrate  he 
organi/ed  a “fiesta”  for  Gerry  at  the  local  gun 
club.  'I'here  were  over  a hundred  people  at  the 
party,  members  of  the  club,  Havana  socialites, 
rich  American  expats  and  the  Morel lis,  father 
and  son. 

It  was  the  proverbial  day  when  the  boy  be- 
comes a man,  or  m his  case  when  the  hoy  be- 
came a trans.  In  retrospect,  many  things  in  his 
life  might  have  been  different  had  he  not  stolen 
that  pair  of  nylons  a week  before.  They  belonged 
to  his  father’s  girlfriend  and  he  really  couldn’t 
say  why  he’d  taken  them  frtrm  her  room,  he  just 
did,  and  from  that  time  onward  he  was  different. 
They  filled  a need  and  whenever  he  put  them  on 
he  felt  less  alone.  A psychologist  w'ould  later  write 
something  about  a fetish  that  “enabled  him  to 
negotiate  moments  of  extreme  stress,”  hut  as  a 
boy  all  he  knew  was  that  they  felt  goocJ  and  that 
he’d  worn  them  the  day  he’d  won  the  contest. 

“It’s  simple,”  said  his  father  as  they  drove  over 
the  dirt  road  to  Hav'ana,  “you  were  the  best  there, 
the  best  on  this  island,  and  probably  the  best  in 
the  Caribbean  and  in  all  of  South  America.  You 
blew  ’em  away,  Gerry,  you  blew  ’em  away.” 

“I  |ust  did  exactly  what  you  told  me  to  do,  the 
way  you  taught  me  to  do  it,  always  giving  the  tar- 
get enough  of  a lead.” 

“Lead  time  is  important,  Gerry,  but  Jesus 
I’ve  never  seen  anyone  shoot  as  good  as  you  did 
today.” 

“Never?” 

“Never,”  he  repeated,  “and  let  me  tell  you  why. 
It  wasn’t  just  your  aim  or  concentration.  No,  it’s 
much  more  than  that.  Do  you  know  what  I’m 
getting  at?” 

“No,”  he  admitted,  he  didn’t.  And  Jake  Mo- 
relli  said  that  watching  him  during  the  con- 
test had  made  him  think  of  his  father  and  that 
something  had  been  passed  down  and  that  he 
had  been  the  conduit  of  this  talent. 

“You  inherited  it  from  your  grandfather,” 


he  almost  whispered,  “which  is  exactly  how  it 
should  be,  from  one  generation  to  the  next.” 

ikit  then  his  father  was  always  saying  things 
like  that,  comparing  him  to  an  uncle  or  his 
grandfather  or  to  some  other  relative  who  he’d 
never  heard  of  and  who  was  probably  long  since 
dead,  and  then  taking  it  all  back  because  he  was 
confused  or  drunk  and  wanted  to  get  the  story 
right  even  if  he  knew  there  had  never  been  a story. 
The  truth  was  that  there  was  no  family  resem- 
blance, no  inheritance  to  speak  of.  There  were 
just  the  two  of  them,  the  dark  side  of  the  clan, 
the  Morelli  misfits.  It  had  begun  with  his  father 
and  would  end  with  him.  Of  this  he  was  sure. 

At  the  party  his  father  announced  to  every- 
one there  that  because  of  his  proven  shooting 
ability,  his  son  w'as  now  a man  and  could  order 
whatever  he  wanted  from  the  bar.  Most  of  the 
guests  were  drinking  martinis  or  mojitos  but 
Gerry  wanted  a Bloody  Mary  because  he  knew 
that  the  bartender  used  Tabasco  sauce,  black 
pepper,  celery,  and  carrots.  His  father  claimed 
chat  the  vegetables  made  it  healthy  while  the 
vodka  would  blur  his  senses  and  incipient 
panic.  A band  was  playing  popular  songs  from 
the  period  and  many  of  the  young  socialites 
asked  him  to  dance.  Most  of  them  were  bigger 
chan  he  was  and  during  the  slow  dances  when 
they  held  him  close  his  face  would  brush  their 
necks  or  rest  with  the  exceptionally  tall  ones  be- 
tween their  breasts.  Each  of  these  women  was 
unique,  the  texture  of  their  skin,  the  perfume 
they  wore,  the  color  of  their  eyes,  and  he  found 
himself  both  wanting  and  identifying  wdth  his 
partners.  After  the  first  dance  he  had  a hard- 
on  and  while  he  did  his  best  to  keep  it  pointing 
straight  up  and  inconspicuous  his  penis  had  an 
agenda  of  its  owm  and  would  fall  to  the  left  or 
the  right  and  inflate  the  loose  trousers  of  his 
suit  like  the  center  pole  of  a circus  tent.  The  so- 
cialites pulled  him  closer  w'hen  this  happened 
and  his  father  and  the  men  w'ho  surrounded 
him  w'ould  laugh  and  order  more  drinks  from 
the  bar. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  Gerry  excused  himself 
from  the  ladies  and  wandered  aw'ay  from  the 
party  in  search  of  a men’s  room.  He  had  the  pair 
of  nylons  that  he’d  stolen  in  the  flask  pocket  of 
his  tux  and  thought  that  if  he  could  just  find  a 
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place  u’here  he  could  put  them  on  he’d  solve  the 
problem  of  his  undisciplined  dick.  A white  door 
with  the  word  “Caballeros”  seemed  a good  place 
to  start  and  opening  it  he  sav\'  that  there  was  no 
one  inside,  which  was  even  better.  There  were 
two  urinals  filled  with  ice  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  and  a sink  and  a mirror  near  the  entrance 
with  soap  and  towels.  He  quickly  slipped  off  his 
black  leather  shoes  and  dropped  his  pants  and 
his  boxer  shorts.  After  that  he  took  the  nylons 
out,  carefully  stretching  them  over  his  thin 
legs  and  centering  as  best  he  could  his  unruly 
member.  He  took  a few  steps  towards  the  center 
of  the  restroom  so  that  he  could  see  himself  in 
the  mirror.  It  was  then,  though,  that  his  father 
decided  to  walk  in  and  the  surprise  for  both  of 
them  couldn’t  have  been  greater.  They  looked  at 
each  other  and  his  father’s  expression  was  a mix- 
ture of  shock  and  disgust,  but  also  of  recogni- 
tion. Gerry  expected  the  worst  and  stood  there  in 
his  black  jacket  and  nylons  waiting  for  whatever 
his  father  thought  he  deserved,  but  his  dad  just 
backed  out  of  the  bathroom  without  saying  any- 
thing, as  if  none  of  this  had  ever  happened. 

A few  days  after  he’d  been  outted  his  father 
approached  him  m the  late  afternoon  when 
Gerry  was  sitting  by  the  pool.  They  were  alone 
and  it  was  probably  as  good  a time  as  any  to  say 
what  he  had  to  say.  Since  the  incident  at  the  club 
Gerry  had  convinced  himself  that  he  was  living 
on  borrowed  rime  and  that  sooner  rather  than 
later  the  hammer  would  fall.  Whenever  he  tried 
to  picture  his  father,  even  there  in  his  cell,  a man 
who  was  at  the  same  time  strong,  handsome, 
humorous,  forgiving,  and  potentially  explosive 
came  to  mind  and  none  of  this  had  anything  to 
do  with  Gerry’s  need  for  nylons  or  the  calm  that 
he  felt  when  he  wore  them.  His  father  was  the 
ideal  that  any  good  man  could  reach  if  he  wasn’t 
a freak  and  if  he  lived  his  life  courageously. 

“Gerry,”  said  the  elder  Morelli,  who  was  hold- 
ing a gin  and  tonic  and  wearing  nothing  but  a 
pair  of  stained  khaki  trousers  and  flip-flops. 

“Yes?” 

“I’ve  been  meaning  to  have  a word  with  you.” 

“OK,”  said  Gerry  and  he  waited  for  his  father 
to  take  another  sip  from  his  drink.  He  was  usu- 
ally fairly  plastered  towards  sunset,  but  although 
he  had  had  at  least  five  gin  and  tonics  and  a cou- 
ple of  beers  his  words  were  clear. 

“I  just  wanted  to  say  one  thing,”  he  an- 
nounced, standing  there  with  the  liquid  that 
had  slid  from  his  glass  glistening  in  droplets 
over  his  white  beard. 

“Shoot.” 

“That  you  and  I come  from  a very  strange 
tribe,”  he  said,  and  Gerry  was  patient,  fully  ex- 
pecting something  else,  something  more  from 
this  man,  his  hero,  but  nothing  else  came.  Just 
that  one  line  and  the  knowledge  that  they  shared 
a truth  that  no  one  would  ever  understand. 

Yet,  just  because  Jake  Morelli  understood 
his  son  didn’t  mean  that  he  approved  of  his  be- 
havior. Gerry’s  cross-dressing  was  fine  so  long 
as  he  kept  it  under  wraps.  His  father  knew  that 
they  were  similar  but  he  didn’t  want  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  fact  any  more  than  was  absolutely 


necessary,  and,  for  the  most  part,  no  one  apart 
from  his  father  and  mother  knew  what  he  was 
up  to.  Gerry  was  discreet,  using  the  nylons,  when 
he  needed  them.  If  he  was  lonely  he  put  on  a pair, 
and  il  he  was  nervous  or  feeling  the  beginning 
ot  a panic  that  might  trigger  a manic  mood  he 
wore  them  and  sometimes  it  worked.  He  could 
take  a step  back  from  the  volcano  of  his  emo- 
tions and  feel  secure.  But  it  never  lasted  long  and 
what  he  didn’t  understand  was  that  his  condi- 
tion couldn’t  be  controlled.  The  only  thing,  in 
lact,  that  saved  him  horn  his  manic  depression 
was  his  youth  and  his  ability  to  quickly  bounce 
back  after  a crash. 

His  cross-dressing  went  public  in  1951  when 
he  was  just  twenty  years  old  and  taking  premed 
courses  at  a community  college  in  Van  Nuys.  It 
u'as  a Friday  evening  and  he’d  told  his  wife  that 
he  had  to  drive  downtown  to  meet  one  of  his  pro- 
fessors. It  was  a good  excuse  and  he  needed  one 
because  she  was  pregnant  and  close  to  term.  He 
promised  that  he  would  be  home  by  eleven  and 
he  put  the  bag  that  he’d  packed  with  his  outfit  in 
the  trunk.  When  he  was  far  enough  away  from 
their  house  he  started  to  look  for  a place  where 
he  could  change.  There  was  a Texaco  station  up 
ahead  and  he  stopped  there. 

“Fill  ’er  up?”  said  the  attendant.  Gerry  nod- 
ded and  asked  him  where  the  toilet  was. 

“To  your  left.  You  can’t  miss  it.” 

Once  inside  he  took  off  his  clothes  and  put 
on  the  dress,  the  nylons,  and  the  red  wig  that 
he’d  packed.  He’d  chosen  the  dress,  v\  hich  was 
white  with  pink  roses,  to  go  with  the  wig  and 
the  effect  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror  was 
pleasing.  The  ruby-red  stiletto  shoes  were  per- 
haps too  fancy  for  the  roses,  but  he  was  sure  that 
he’d  pass. 

Outside  the  attendant  saw  him  coming  and 
stared.  They  were  about  the  same  age  and  when 
Gerry  asked  him  what  he  owed  him  he  looked 
confused. 

“How  much?”  Gerry  repeated  as  he  settled 
himself  behind  the  w'heel  and  checked  his  lip- 
stick in  the  rearview  mirror. 

“That’ll  be  two  dollars.” 

Gerry  took  five  dollars  out  of  his  purse  and 
told  him  to  keep  the  change.  The  attendant  hall- 
smiled  and  waved  as  Gerry  drove  away. 

A friend  had  recommended  The  African  Queen 
with  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Katherine  Hepburn 
and  that  was  what  he  was  going  to  see.  He  was 
curious  because  he’d  never  been  to  Africa  and 
thought  that  now  he’d  finally  understand  what 
the  big  attraction  had  been  for  his  father. 

He  bought  a ticket  and  took  a seat  in  a back 
row  of  the  theater.  In  the  dark  no  one  looked  at 
him  but  during  the  intermission  he  used  the 
ladies  bathroom  and  it  was  there  that  a woman 
screamed  and  then  the  police  arrived  and  he  was 
arrested  for  indecent  exposure. 

Technically  at  twenty  Gerry  was  still  a minor, 
so  they  called  his  mother  who  had  to  travel  down 
from  Santa  Cruz  to  bail  him  out  of  jail.  Jennifer 
Smith  had  been  visiting  her  sister,  and  while  tak- 
ing the  train  to  Los  Angeles  and  dealing  with  the 
LAPD  was  far  from  enjoyable  it  was  a cakewalk 
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compared  to  tlie  call  she  had  ro  make  to  Gerry’s 
fatlier  in  I lavana. 

Jake  Morelli  immediately  accused  her  of  ru- 
ining the  boy.  It  was  entirely  her  fault  that  he’d 
been  arrested,  he  .said.  It  was  three  in  the  after- 
noon in  (Alba  and  he  was  drunk  as  he  usually 
was  at  that  time  of  the  day  but  clear  enough 
to  tell  her  that  if  something  had  gone  wrong, 
fundamentally,  with  their  son  then  she  was  to 
blame.  I le  was  absolutely  livid  and  secretly  em- 
barrassed, too,  because  of  the  shared  genetic 
degeneration,  and  they  argued  for  over  an  hour. 
A long-distance  shouting  match,  which  ended 
with  Gerry’s  mother  in  tears.  Mer  ex-husband’s 
explosive  anger  and  insults  had  shaken  her 
badly  and  later  that  night  she  felt  ill  and  had  to 
be  taken  to  a hospital.  She  was  hemorrhaging 
massively  and  died  in  the  early  morning  at  two 
o’clock  on  September  30  as  surgeons  frantically 
tried  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

At  the  funeral  Gerry  couldn’t  stop  himself 
from  crying,  missing  his  mother  and  blaming 
him.self  for  the  fact  that  she  was  gone.  His  father 
blamed  him,  too,  reminding  Gerry  once  at  a bar 
in  Cuba  that  his  stunt  in  Los  Angeles  had  killed 
her.  But  eventually  he’d  found  out  the  truth. 
Gerry  had  written  to  the  doctors  at  the  hospital 
in  LA  years  later  as  a medical  student  in  Miami 
and  discovered  that  his  mother  had  had  a rare 
form  ol  pituitary  cancer,  one  that  in  moments  of 
extreme  stress  caused  her  blood  pressure  to  rise 
to  lethal  levels. 
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of  course,  someone  else  with  this  information 
might  have  let  it  slide.  After  all  there  was  noth- 
ing he  could  have  done.  She  was  dead,  and  find- 
ing out  about  her  cancer  wasn’t  going  to  bring 
her  back.  But  in  the  years  that  followed  Gerry’s 
manic  periods  often  coincided  with  the  anniver- 
.sary  of  his  mother’s  death.  His  feelings  of  guilt 
were  like  a trigger,  and  for  him  September  was  a 
dangerous  month,  a period  when  he’d  do  what- 
ever he  could  to  make  up  for  what  had  happened. 
He  joined  the  paratroopers  in  1955  on  September 
30  hoping  that  it  would  convince  his  father  that 
he’d  finally  become  a man  and  was  cured.  But  on 
his  first  jump  he  panicked  and  wouldn’t  go  near 
the  open  door.  The  army  gav'e  him  a psychiatric 
d ischarge,  and  two  years  after  that,  again  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  he  uTOte  ro  Jake  threatening  ro  kill 
himself  while  on  safari  in  Africa. 

What  surprised  him  was  how  his  father  was 
always  there  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  He’d  drop 
whatever  he  was  doing  and  come  running,  be- 
cause there  was  never  any  question  as  to  what 
his  priorities  were.  He  had  to  take  care  of  his  son, 
which  meant  setting  him  up  in  agood  clinic,  pay- 
ing for  the  shock  treatments,  and  then  bringing 
him  home  when  the  doctors  said  he  could  go. 

Thinking  about  it  as  he  stared  up  at  the  plexi- 
glass, Gerry  wondered  how  he  could  ever  hav'e 
written  to  his  father  “Vecchio  bastardo,  it  wasn’t 
me  who  killed  her  but  you  and  your  fucking 
phone  call.”  In  a few  paragraphs  he’d  let  his  fa- 
ther know  about  the  cancer  and  had  essentially 
hastened  Jake’s  demise.  According  to  those  who 
were  with  him,  when  his  old  man  first  read  the 
letter  he  was  furious,  but  then  he  became  quiet 
and  kept  to  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Ob- 
viously, there  was  some  truth  in  what  his  son 
was  saying  and  a few  months  later  the  clinical 
depression  chat  would  lead  to  his  suicide  set  in. 

Actions  had  consequences  and  when  he 
looked  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  he  saw  that  it  was 
five  in  the  morning.  In  a few  hours  they’d  take 
him  to  the  judge  and  the  judge  would  set  him 
free.  Rationally  he  realized  that  he  couldn’t  be 
blamed  for  what  had  happened  to  his  family. 
But  emotionally  was  another  matter.  Emotion- 
ally he’d  locked  it  all  away,  nev'er  telling  anyone, 
not  even  his  son.  It  was  a secret  that  had  taken 
a heavy  coll  and  when  his  heart  started  to  beat 
faster  at  first  he  thought  it  was  just  nerv'ousness, 
but  then  he  couldn’t  move.  His  legs  and  his  arms 
went  limp  and  all  sensation  disappeared  from 
his  hands  and  from  his  feet.  His  heart  had  gone 
into  fibrillation,  chaotically  pumping  blood 
chat  had  better  things  to  do  or  was  tired  of  the 
fight.  He  wanted  to  shout  out  for  help,  wanted 
CO  say  something  to  his  son,  but  couldn’t  speak 
and  at  exactly  fifty  years  to  the  day,  almost  to  the 
hour,  of  his  mother’s  death,  he  died.  i. 

JOHN  HEMINGWAY  is  the  author  of  the  family 
memoir  Strange  Tribe  (Lyons  Press,  2007)  and  of 
numerous  bylines  and  short  stories  published  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Italy.  After  graduating  from 
UCLA  in  1983  he  moved  to  Europe,  working  as  a 
teacher  and  translator  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Erance.  He 
now  lives  in  Montreal  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
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Foreword  by  Martha  Rhodes 


Fotm^enty-six  years,  Christopher  Busa  has  presented  Provincetown’s 


ose^ho  live  and  work  in  P-town  to  know  the  community  around 


li^s  have  been  enriched  by  their  time  in  Provincetown  as  visitors  or 


residents,  and  then  to  those  who  have  yet  to  know  Provincetown’s 


streets,  beaches,  air,  light,  days,  nights.  The  magazine  has  displayed— 


visually  and  through  its  articles,  inteiviews,  eclectic  pages  of  literature. 


and  even  advertisements— Provincetown  as  a vital,  dynamic,  and 
diverse  haven  and  latinchpad  for  artists.  It  is  with  pleasure,  then,  that 
I present  these  pages  of  poetry  to  Provincetown  Aits  readers  who,  I 
imatrine,  are  in  themselves  a diverse  lot. 

In  thinking  about  the  poets  I would  come  to  feature  here,  I wanted 
to  honor  the  magazine’s  generous  spirit  by  inviting  those  who 
arrived  in  Provincetown  early  on  in  their  careers  as  writers  (Black, 
Mathis,  and  Murillo  via  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center),  and  writers  who 
have  come  to  P-town  to  work,  study,  even  live  over  the  years— also, 
for  most,  through  the  venerable  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  (Shapiro, 

Orr,  Phillips,  Kinkead,  Gray).  Some  of  the  poets  in  these  pages  are 
perhaps  new,  or  newer,  to  Provincetown,  and  Provincetown  to  them 
(Henry,  lather  and  daughter  Krause  and  Krause,  Levin,  McLarney, 
Olzmann,  Schombtirg).  Parker  Henry,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  is 
in  her  final  semester  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  a young  writer  and 
avid  reader  who  wants  to  write  novels,  and  Dan  Levin  is  completing 
his  sophomore  year  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Both  are  talented 
and  curious  and  passionate  about  literature.  I present  them  here  to 
encourage  them  to  make  Provincetown  a part  ol  their  writing  lives 
down  the  road.  Provincetown  has  much  to  offer  them,  and  they  bring 
much  to  these  pages,  as  do  the  poets  alongside  them  who  are  young  in 
their  publishing  careers,  and  poets  whose  careers  we  are  more  familiar 
with,  having  followed  their  work  for  many  years.  And  hovering 
over,  under,  beside,  and  always  is  Stanley  Kunitz,  the  addressee  in 
Gregory  Orr’s  poem.  This  selection  would  not  be  complete  without 
recognizing  the  poet  who  invited  new  poets  to  Provincetown  and 
returning  poets  back,  bringing  artistic  growth  and  inspiration  to  the 
community.  A celebration  we  echo  in  these  pages. 


art  culture  to  the  world,  first  to  Provincetown  itself,  allowing 


y 


■even  more,  and  then  to  the  world  at  large,  to  those  whose 
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Parker  T.  Henry 

Mom  and  Dad 


Matthew  Olzmann 

Revisions 

-for  V 


They  sat  at  the  kitchen  table 
on  opposite  ends  of  silence 
ailed  cut  their  bitter  asparagus 
into  little  pieces.  She  looked  tip 
ailed  felt  the  strength  to  ask  him 
what  she  had  been  thinking 
for  awhile,  “If  I spe^ak  now, 
will  my  mouth  dall  off  and  start 
eating  the  seeds  you  so  carelessly 
scattered  on  the  roof  last  month?” 

He  edidii't  even  look  up, 

“Yes.” 


Instead,  let’s  say  the  one  udio  flailed 
above  your  childhood  bed  with  a balled  fist, 
was  only  an  Angel,  like  those  stained 
into  Catholic  glass,  quiet  and  still 
and  weeping  the  entire  night. 

The  children  who  chained  you  to  the  swing  set- 
say  that  world  was  enchanted,  your  body 
was  a helium  balloon,  and  they  were  nothing 
but  tiny  elves,  hoping  to  keep  you  close  to  Earth. 

Say  the  tumor  that  coiled  m your  throat 
was  a cream-colored  trumpet  lily.  Say  the  scar 
where  it  was  plucked  from  you  is  just  another  map. 
When  your  fingers  trace  it,  you  can  find  Texas, 
the  ranch  where  your  grandfather  raised 
clover  bees,  honey  dripping  from  every  summer. 

The  broken  dinner  plates,  pieces  of  pearl. 

The  ringing  phone  at  midnight,  the  voice  of  a lark 
building  a nest  by  your  window’. 

The  stairway  your  first  boyfriend  flung  you  dov\’n, 
it  w'as  only  a long  dirt  road,  a path  you  follow’ed 
into  the  arms  of  w'hoever  holds  you  now. 

In  a history  book  written  w’ith  erasers, 
your  bruises  are  lifted  from  each  page. 

The  book  is  full  of  holes.  They’re  gcine. 
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Elizabeth  T.  Gray,  Jr. 

Devi 

/i-om  SERIES  #40 


Rose  McLarney 

Double  Yolk 


It  will  soon  be  hard  for  her  to  do  this  on  her  own, 

the  doctor  said,  and  we  wondered  how 

the  all-powerful  destroyer  and  birth  mother, 

the  Vulva  of  the  Ten  Worlds  who  drinks 

from  the  brainpans  of  the  Deluded 

would  handle  mechanical  assistance  and  live-in  staff. 

Prayer,  sacrifice,  payroll.  Maybe  not  m that  order. 

A glimmer  of  it  earlier  in  the  year: 

the  wood-chipper  choked,  faltered,  got  so  erratic 

even  the  mechanic  barked,  “Back  off!” 

That’s  what  / told  them. 

Didn’t  I?  Mummy? 

Just  look  at  her  making  her  entrance,  floating 
on  the  arms  of  her  walker. 


Looking  for  fractures, 
you  bent  at  a conveyor  belt,  moving 
eggs  over  a light,  one  after  another— 
illuminated,  illuminated. 

Through  the  dirtied  shells  you  could  see 
life  growing.  It  was  ours, 
a common  one,  another  love  stoiy, 
told  with  the  force 
of  the  flock’s  thousand  voices. 


You  left  early,  the  syrup  smell 

ot  breakfast  barely  covering  sleep’s  smell. 

Yet  always  returned, 

never  wearing  strange  perfume, 

but  barn  scent— the  odor  of  working, 

towards  a ring,  in  a ring,  back  to  me— 

and,  shitted  to  your  shoes, 

feathers.  Angel, 

I admire  chickens,  flightless 
and  laithful. 


It  was  the  year  ol  double  yolks. 

You  worked  an  extra  job,  packing  produce, 

brought  home  the  eggs  that  were  too  big 

for  standard  cartons,  and  saved  to  buy  diamcinds. 

You  gave  me  a two  ring  set, 

and  because  we  were  innocent— we  were— 

and  didn’t  know  one  was  for  engagement,  the  other 

for  marriage,  I began  to  wear  both  at  once. 

The  rings  were  white  gold,  the  yolks  were  bright  gold, 
every  morning  I opened  a shell,  and  out  slipped 
an  excess  of  richness. 
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Maeve  Kinkead 
Catechism 


Alan  Shapiro 

Thought  Experiment 


Your  hice  as  an  unbroken 
line  ot  moments 
reaching;  back  from 
old  to  young  to 
unrecalled  and 
un  recallable 
beginnings— your  fixce 
at  any  and  eveiy 
moment  all  along 
that  daisy-chain 
of  faces  changing 
even  while  each  face 
is  bordered  by 
identical  versions 
ot  itself— the 
transient  sameness 
ol  the  face  before 
and  after  just  a 
slower  kind  of 
cloud  drift 
ever  young 
till  not,  and  never 
old  till  old, 
improbably 
as  hand  from  paw 
from  wing  from  fm 
(“How?  When?”)  day  by 
i"disringuishahle  day. 


Does  Ash  Girl  want  to  lick  out  the  pitted  font, 
grasp  the  old  man’s  black  hem  and  be  dragged, 
human  broom,  dovt'n  the  narrow  nave  or  inch  up, 
in  contortionist  humps,  the  worked  walnut 
trunk?  Does  she  want  to  be  the  stomacher 
lor  that  transfiguring  Torso,  hang  rigid, 
small  fingers  keen  to  register  ragged 
nail  holes,  probe  all  they  might  tell  her 
of  suffering,  of  sacrifice?  Girl  does  not. 

No.  She  coughs  and  of  a sudden  blazes  out  wings, 
deepest  bluest  black,  sprouts  glossy  claws 
and  shrilling  all  new  notes,  into  a mango 
grove  glides.  Where  waxen  leaves  clatter,  warm 
in  globed  shadows,  she  settles,  thrives.  Preens. 
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Carl  Phillips 

Now  Rough,  Now  Gentle 

Never  mind  the  parts  that  came  later,  with  all 
the  uselessness,  as  usual,  of  hindsight:  regret’s 
what  it  has  to  be,  m the  end,  in  which  way  it  is 
like  death,  any  bowl  of  sliced-fresh-from-the-tree 
stolen  pears,  this  body  that  stirs, 

or  fails  to,  as  I 

turn  away,  meaning  Make  it  yours,  or  Hold  tight, 
or  1 begin  to  think  maybe  you  were  right— that 
there’s  nothing  after. . . though  whether  or  not  like 
one  of  those  moments  just  past  having  woken  to 
yet  another  stranger, 

how  the  world  can  seem 

to  have  completely  stopped  when— when  it’s  just 
a stillness,  who  can  say?  First  I envied  them, 
then  I came  to  love  them  for  it,  how  the  stars  each 
day  become  again  invisible,  while  going  nowhere. 


Cleopatra  Mathis 

Chipmunk  in  the  Pool 

Chippy  fallen  in,  little  head  bobbing, 

and  from  the  second  door,  dark  in  their  conv'ersation, 

she  runs  to  rescue.  No  handy  net  to  lift  him  out,  no 

chipmunk-sized  anything,  so  she  throws 

her  shirt,  a taft  ot  starts  to  scamper  on, 

too  heavy,  too  close— how  could  she  not  know  this, 

her  usual  way  of  jumping  in  before  thinking— 

and  It  flips,  goes  uncier. 

The  broom,  she’s  calling  now  to  the  silent  house, 
bring  me  the  broom. 

The  creature  fights  itsell  up  and  she  leans 

to  grab  the  baby  belly  and  soaked  heft, 

pluck  it  out  to  the  air  where  it  gasps  a little,  chokes  out 

water  from  a gaping  mouth.  She  massages  with  one  finger 

where  his  lungs  might  be.  More  droplets  gurgle  up; 

mouth  to  mouth  is  needed 

along  with  pumping.  But  she  can’t,  not  without 

some  small  opening  to  blow  through, 

safe  distance  from  her  own  mouth,  which  she  notices 

has  released  a little  drool,  working  m sympathy 

as  if  she  can  convince  this  thing  to  be  saved— 

how  hard  can  it  be  in  the  tame  backyard  pool? 

And  why  can’t  he  come  out  of  the  hotise 
with  some  other  idea,  that  tumbler  of  straws 
plain  on  the  kitchen  counter;  why 
for  God’s  sake,  won’t  he  come  out  and  help? 
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Zachary  Schomburg 


John  Murillo 


New  Dress  Shirt 


Happiness 


The  first  time  I w'ear  my  new’  dress  sliirt,  the 
woman  at  the  bank  tells  me  how  w'ell  it  fits  on 
my  torso,  how  it  lights  up  my  eyes,  that  my  eyes 
can  light  a dark  room,  make  night  into  day,  etc.  I 
decide  I will  never  take  oil  my  new'  dress  shirt.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a new'  life  for  me,  a life  of 
being  noticed,  of  reaping  rew'ard.  With  my  new 
dress  shirr  on,  I will  run  for  mayor  uncontesred.  I 
will  marry  the  woman  at  the  bank,  perhaps  after 
saving  her  from  a vicious  attack  by  a desperate 
man-eating  lion.  But  w'hen  it  happens  at  the  bank, 
when  the  lion  crashes  through  the  drive-thru 
teller  w'indow,  my  new  dress  shirt  hugging  my 
torso  perfectly,  1 stand  paralyzed  while  the  new' 
love  of  my  life  is  torn  apart  and  eaten,  a shredded 
pants  suit  hanging  like  a bath  towel  from  the 
lion’s  blocid-srained  incisors,  bloody  deposit  slips 
pasted  to  the  lion’s  w’et  paws.  I am  almost  certain 
1 see  that  lion  look  at  my  new'  dress  shirt,  at  how' 
well  it  fits. 


Because  eveiy  poet  should  have  a poem  called  “Happiness,’ 
And  because  I know'  mcast  people  like  singing  birds, 

Let’s  start  with  seven,  say,  clustered  and  warbling,  high  up 
In  a maple,  sw'aying  in  a blue  morning  breeze. 

The  first  day  of  autumn,  and  the  grass  still  green, 

And  the  papers  delivered  and  coffee  pots  steaming 
And  kids  teasing  one  another  on  the  w'ay 
To  elementaiy,  middle,  and  high  school,  except  for  one— 
Say,  a girl  of  about  sixteen— the  covers  pulled  up,  over 
Her  head,  ignoring  the  alarm  clock’s  rasp  and  static. 

Call  letters  and  giveaw'ays,  the  deejay  shouting 
About  the  can’t  miss  jam  of  the  year— and  here 
She  lies  without  enough  in  her,  even,  to  reach  out 
And  bang  the  button  to  shut  up  the  noise 
That’s  shutting  out  the  birds  and  maybe  she  doesn’t 
Want  to  hear  those  birds,  the  same  damn  birds 
Singing  at  her  windov\-,  days  ago,  dav\-n  finding  her 
Still  on  the  phone,  t-shirt  and  panties,  the  husky  w’hisper 
On  the  other  end  tr\'ing  its  sw'eet  best  to  talk  her,  if  not 
Out  of  them,  at  least  past  that  first  French  kiss,  and  this 
Is  how’  she’ll  come  to  know’  w'hat  her  mother  sings  about— 
When  she  does  sing— and  this  is  how'  she  discov’ers 
What  her  father  guards  against— the  w’eak  in  the  knees, 

Mr.  Baby  Baby  Please,  and  the  sun  come  up 
One  day  she  wished  it  hadn’t,  and  isn’t  this  the  way  it  is? 
When  the  getter  has  got  his  and  gone,  day  become  night 
Of  no  answers,  night  of  no  calls,  night  before  the  next 
Breeze-hlow’ing,  bird-singmg,  blue-sky  morning. 

And  W'hat  is  it  if  not  that  last  snatch  of  pillow  talk 
That  could  almost  make  her  smile— “You  hang  up  first.” 
“No,  you.” 
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Kathleen  E.  Krause 
Conversations 


David  Krause 

I A Dirge  with  Herons 


There  is  a spot  with  air— 

maybe  on  the  hillside  where  it  is  still, 

or  in  the  cjuiet  rumbling  of  a train. 


It  was  the  summer  of  sacral  herons 

When  the  sudden  word  arrived  of  your  death 

As  those  gaunt  birds  waded  around  Wexford 


We’ve  sat  here  in  each  other’s  time  before,  haven’t  we? 

Talked  about  the  sound  a cushion  makes 
as  It  moves  beneath  someone. 

Or  about  breaking  the  rules  of  being: 

this  being  we  are,  and  that  being  we  might  never  be. 

Maybe  I haven’t  seen  you  before.  Are  you  a young  child? 

A smell  I almost  know  of  sand,  butter,  and  mango? 

Is  the  idea  of  exact  a symbol  for  what  Mommy  tries  to  provide? 

Something  permissible,  a branch  to  hold  on  to 

when  what  we  really  want  is  too  frightening, 

where  the  thought  of  remaining  anyu'here  with  dignity 

becomes  possible—? 

Tell  me,  are  you  larger  than  your  dreams? 

Oh.  We’ve  talked  about  this  already. 

Let’s  move  towards  home,  the  only  way  a heart  knows  how  to  speak, 
or  to  the  street  with  broken  cars  right  next  to  the  cars  we  drive. 

We  seem  to  like  the  broken-down,  the  old,  the  weathered. 

Somehow  new  and  optimistic  are  bothersome. 


They  seemed  to  be  evei')where  near  the  sea 
High-stepping  through  the  shallow  ride  at  Slade 
Hiding  among  the  tall  reeds  at  Fethard 

Gorging  on  crabs  or  dabs  in  the  rock  pools 
Stretched  to  full  height  with  umbrella-stiff  wings 
Scaring  otf  the  curious  terns  and  gulls 

Now  their  spear-sprtmg  shadows  over  the  Hook 
Fix  my  stricken  eyes  on  the  loss  of  you 
Both  of  you  haunting  this  spectral  season 

Somehow'  their  slow  strides  on  the  foul  mud-flats 
Rehearsed  the  anguish  ot  my  grief  tor  you 


Be  it  day  or  night,  the  place  of  not  know'ing  is  close— 

What  happened?  We  adjusted;  we  framed  dialogue. 

Wait.  There’s  been  a breakdowm. 

Now'  I see  you— on  the  road  patching  up  the  signs  trampled  by  the  storm, 
lying  down  in  concept. 

Now  you’re  trompmg  through  the  w'ildflowers,  searching  behind  that  hillside 
for  that  feeling,  hoping  to  find  it  so  you  can  gather  sticks  for  the  tire 
that  w'lll  cook  your  dinner,  for  you  are  hungry. 
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Gregory  Orr 

We  Came  to  Visit 


Sophie  Cabot  Black 

Again  the  Hospital 


in  mcmoriam  Stanley  Kanitz 


We  came  ro  visit,  rlioiigh 
You’d  died  that  spring; 

Came  to  see,  one  more  time, 
Your  famous,  dense  garden 
In  all  its  summer  gloiy. 

Came  to  sit  under  the  cedar 
That  shadows  the  path 
And  read  your  poems  aloud 
And  recall  all  the  times 
We’ci  heard  you  intone  them— 

Pale  figure  m a Greek 
Fisherman’s  cap 
Among  the  crowded 
Lanes  of  flowers. 

Or  standing  on  the  porch. 
Arm  raised  in  greeting. 

The  door  behind  you  open— 

'I’oLir  house  ready  to  receive 
All  your  beloveds. 

Inviting  them  to  enter. 


The  older  poet  who’d  been  through  this 
Said  it  was  like  a ship  we’d  find 
Ourselves  on,  one  that  never  leaves 

While  the  berths  of  each  family  keep 
To  themselves,  lean  over  a bed  or  sit 
In  the  pulled-up  chair  not  to  miss  a thing. 

By  each  room  a gown,  mask,  glov'es  to  put 
Our  hands  into,  suddenly  clean  enough 
To  touch  the  necessaiy,  each  removal 

As  if  it  could  be  the  last 

And  we  descend  to  the  cafeteria 

Or  lounge  where  others  have  arrived 

Too  tired  to  speak,  for  a small  while 

Away  from  the  wrecked  body  casting  about  in  sleep. 

Because  when  we  return  we  must  again 

Take  up  precaution  against  the  magnitude 
Of  ocean  just  outside  the  window. 

Where  each  glove  worn  and  replaced 

Gathers,  like  myriad  birds  to  float  and  rest. 

With  eveiy  intention  of  turning  back. 

To  be  of  use,  but  do  not  know  how. 
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Dan  Levin 
Pursuit 


I was  irresponsible 
almost  obsessively  so 

I watched  the  grass  grow  green  on  the  back  porch 

then  turn  gray  with  the  stone 

It  took  me  almost  a month 

to  brush  off  the  dust 

and  breathe  in  a cloud 

ot  something  new  gone  old 

I have  spent  a long  time 

coughing  up  a lover 

from  the  very  bottom  of  my  throat 


Sophie  Cabot  Black  has  two  poetiy  collections  with  Grayw'olf  Press, 
The  Misimderstamiingof  Nature  and  The  Descent.  1 lei'  poeti-y  has  appeared 
in  numerous  magazines,  including  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  New  Republic, 
New  Yorker,  Paris  Review,  and  Poetiy,  and  she  currently  teaches  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

Elizabeth  T.  Gray, Jr.,  is  a poet,  translator,  and  ccirporate  constiltant. 
The  Green  Sea  of  Heaven,  her  translations  ol  Iran’s  mystical  lyric  poet 
Hafiz-i  ShTrazT  (d.  1389),  were  published  in  1995  by  White  Cloud  Press. 
Her  poems  and  translations  have  appeared  or  are  forthcoming  in  the 
Kenyon  Review  Online,  Cimatron  Review,  Conland  Review,  New  Orleans 
Review,  Little  Star,  and  Poetry  International.  She  senses  on  the  Board  of 
Friends  of  Writers  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Iran  Human 
Rights  Documentation  Center.  She  lives  in  New  York  City. 

ParkerT.  Henry  is  a recent  graduate  ofPhillips  Exeter  Academy.  In  the 
summer  of  2011,  she  was  an  intern  at  the  Frost  Place  Festival  and  Con- 
ference on  Poetry  in  Franconia,  New  Hampshire.  In  the  fall  of  201 1,  she 
will  begin  her  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Maeve  Kinkead  graduated  from  the  Warren  Wilson  MFA  Program  for 
Writers  in  2008,  after  having  worked  as  an  actress  for  many  years  in  the- 
atre, film,  and  television.  She  attended  a workshop  at  the  Provincetown 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  the  summer  of  20 1 0 and  is  happy  to  be  part 
of  this  edition  of  Provincetown  Aits. 

David  Krause,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Anglo-Irish  Literature  at  Brown 
University,  edited  four  volumes  of  Sean  O’Casey’s  letters  and  is  author 
of  Sean  O 'Casey:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  The  Profane  Book  of  Irish  Comedy, 
and  many  critical  reviews  and  essays.  He  recently  completed  his  third 
book  of  poems.  Fifty  Wexford  Sonnets. 

Kathleen  E.  Krause  was  winner  of  Phoebe's  200 1 Greg  Gmmmer  Po- 
etry Contest.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  ACNI,  Pennsylvania  English,  LIT, 
Terra  Incognita,  LUNGFULLl,  and  other  journals.  Her  chapbook.  Broth, 
was  published  in  1997  by  Linear  Arts.  Her  father  is  David  Krause,  whose 
work  is  also  published  in  this  section, 

Dan  Levin  is  an  aspiring  poet  currently  studying  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  in  Yonkers,  New  York.  He  is  nineteen  years  old  and  was  born 
and  grew  up  in  western  Newjersey.  In  2009  he  received  his  high  school’s 
highest  honor  for  poetry,  the  Justin  Honor  Society  Prize  for  Excellence 
in  Poetiy.  At  Sarah  Lawrence  College  he  has  studied  under  D.  Nurkse, 
Martha  Rhodes,  and  now  Thomas  Sayers  Ellis.  Next  year  he  is  planning 
to  study  abroad  in  England. 

Cleopatra  Mathis  is  the  author  of  six  collections  of  poetiy.  Her  sev- 
enth, Book  of  Dog,  will  be  published  by  Sarabande  Books  in  late  2012. 
She  was  a 1981-82  resident  Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown,  where  she  is  alsts  a summer  worksht'ip  faculty  member. 
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\K  i has  lived  all  her  life  in  rural  wesrern  North  (Carolina, 

where  she  raises  a variety  of  livestock.  She  is  a graduare  of  Warren 
WiLson  Ciollege’s  Ml 'A  Program  for  Wrirers  and  is  the  2010  20 1 1 
Joan  Beebe 'I’eaching  l-’ellow.  I ler  first  collection,  'I he  Always  Broken 
Plates  of  Mountains,  will  he  published  by  I 'our  Way  Ikxiks  in  2012. 

John  Miirill«r  is  the  author  of  the  poetiy' collection  Up Jtnnp  the  Boo- 
ffe.  A graduate  of  New  York  University’s  MPA  program  in  creative 
writing,  he  has  received  fellowships  from  Cave  Uanem,  the  New 
)'o}'k  Times,  the  Wi.sconsin  Institute  for  Creative  Writing,  and  the 
I 'ine  Arts  Work  Center  in  I’rovincetown.  I hs  work  has  appeared  in 
such  publications  as  Callaloo,  Court  (Ireen,  Ninth  Irtter,  and  Plough- 
shares, and  is  forthciiming  in  Angles  of  Aseent:  A Norton  Anthology  of 
Contemporary  African  American  Poetry.  Currently,  he  is  visiting  assis- 
tant profe.ssor  of  creative  writing  at  Cornell  Universit}'. 

Matthew  Ol/niann’s  poems  have  appeared  in  the  New  England 
Review,  Kenyon  Review,  Eailbetter,  Atlanta  Review,  and  elsewhere. 

1 le  has  received  fellowships  from  Kundiman  and  the  Kresge  Arts 
Foundation. 

Gregory  On  is  the  author  of  ten  collections  of  poetiy.  His  most 
recent  v'olumes  include  How  Beautiful  the  Beloved,  published  in  2009 
by  Copper  Canyon  lYess,  and  Concerning  the  Book  That  Is  the  Body  of 
the  Beloved,  published  in  2005,  also  by  Copper  Canyon.  The  poem 
ptiblished  here  originally  appeared  in  the  journal  Hunger  Mountain. 


Carl  PhiIli|^^  is  the  author  of  eleven  books  ofpoem.s,  most  recently 
Double  Shadow  (FSG,  20 1 1 ).  The  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  in 
2006  he  was  elected  a Chancellor  of  the  Academy  of  American  poets. 
In  April  2010,  Phillips  was  named  as  the  new  judge  of  the  Yale  Series 
of  Younger  Poets.  1 le  teaches  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

/acharv  Scht)mburg  is  the  author  ob The  Man  Suit  (Black  Ocean, 
2007),  Scary,  No  Scary  (Black  Ocean,  2009),  a DV^D  of  poem-films. 

Little  Blind  Ihing  (Poor  (daudia,  2010),  and  a forthcoming  book.  Viking 
(MeSweeney’s,  2012).  He  coedits  Octopus  Magazine  and  Octopus  Books 
and  lives  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Alan  Shapiro,  a professor  of  Fnglish  and  Creative  Writing  at  the 
University  of  North  (Yirolina,  Chapel  Hill,  has  published  ten  books  of 
poetr)',  most  recently.  Old  War  (Houghton  Mifflin,  2008).  He  will  have 
two  books  published  in  201 1 \ Night  of  the  Republic,  a book  of  poems, 
with  Houghton  Mifflin  Harcourt,  and  Broadway  Baby,  a novel,  with 
Algonquin  Books. 

I 

MARTHA  RHODtS  is  the  author  of  three  poetry  collections,  her  first. 
At  the  Gate,  published  by  Provincetow'n  Arts.  Her  fourth  collection.  The 
Beds,  is  forthcoming  in  2012  from  Autumn  House  Press.  She  teaches 
at  Warren  Wilson  Ccillege’s  MFA  Program  for  Writers,  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  and  in  the  summers  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Province- 
town.  She  is  the  director  of  Four  Way  Books  and  lives  in  New  York  City. 


"How  did  somebody  from  a 
quiet  Baltimore  neighborhood 
grow  up  to  become  the 
outlandish,  brilliant,  and  insane 

7 

Two  words;  Johnny  Mathis." 

— Augusten  Burroughs, 
author  of  Running  with  Scissors 
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MY  FATHER'S  SHOES 

BY  PETER  SAUNDERS 


"My  Father’s  Shoes  is  a beauti- 
ful book  about  memory,  family, 
art,  choices,  failure,  relations,  love, 
reconciliation,  and  the  pleasures  of 
growing  older.  It  is  filled  with  the 
birdsong  and  sea-changes  of  Cape 
Cod,  a place  it  so  affectionately  and 
accurately  reflects  in  poems  like  the 
award-winning  'Cape  Cottage  in 
Winter. ' Saunders  is  a poet  who 
cares  about  ordinary  townspeople, 
living  and  dying,  working  for  his 
daily  bread,  small  moments  of  kind- 
ness, deep  affections.  The  book  is  a 
treasure. " 

—LIZ  ROSENBERG 
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THE  CAPTAIN  ASKS  FORA 
SHOW  OF  HANDS:  POEMS 

By  Nick  Flynn 

Grayii’olf  Press,  2011 

A BOOK  REVIEW  BY 
AMYE  BARRESE  ARCHER 


IN  HIS  SECOND  MEMOIR,  The  Ticking  Is  the 
Bomb,  Nick  Flynn  reflected  on  the  significance  of 
mind  over  body: 

Some  mornings  you  wake  up  fully  in  your 
body,  and  you  know  this  is  all  there  is— the 
air,  the  shape  your  body  makes  in  the  air, 
your  hand,  the  skin  that  covers  your  hand, 
the  air  that  covers  your  skin,  the  light  that 
fills  the  air,  a few  colors  in  the  light  . , . 

In  his  new  collection  of  poetry,  The  Captain  Asks 
for  a Show  of  Hands,  Flynn  continues  to  meditate 
on  the  matter  that  has,  over  the  span  of  his  career, 
become  his  muse:  the  body. 

I know  Nick  Flynn  as  a memoirist.  But  even 
as  you  read  his  award-winning  books,  it  is  his 
prose  pungent  with  poetry  that  reminds  us  he  is 
a wordsmith,  a craftsman  of  cerebral  material.  He 
is  a poet  of  the  elements,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sky, 
the  water,  and  the  vast  landscape  inside  each  of 
us.  It  is  this  insight,  the  ability  to  see  the  body  as 
a venerable  vessel  to  be  guided,  honed,  and  pro- 
tected, that  makes  The  Captain  Asks  for  a Show  of 
Hands  such  a remarkable,  even  necessary,  read. 

Flynn  begins  the  collection  with  “haiku 
(failed),”  a not-so-gentle  reminder  of  the  fragility 
of  our  presence  in  this  world: 

we  are  all  gods,  we  walk  the  earth  / 
sometimes,  tv'o  sails  inside  us  sometimes  / 
beating,  our  bodies  the 
bottle,  a ship  inside  each  / until  one  day, 
for  no  reason,  it  sails— 

He  then  moves  on  to  “fire,”  a collage  poem 
whose  source  material  comes  from  Galway  Kin- 
nell,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Bruce 
Springsteen,  among  others.  The  poem  approaches 
the  physicality  of  the  human  spirit  by  juxtaposing 
fire  as  the  origin  of  life  with  physical  abuse: 

I don’t  know  why 
she  pushed  me  out,  this  cold  cold  furnace, 
we  all 

were  pushed,  a rim  of  light  around  our 
heads,  she 

gave  a kick,  sent  us  crawling 


out,  toward  the  flame,  toward  the  pit,  the 
flaming  pit . . . 

And  earlier  in  the  poem: 

capt’n,  we  can  do  as  we  wish,  we  can  do 
as  we  wish  with  the  body 

but  we  cannot  leave  marks— capt'n  I’m 
trying  to  get  this  right 

Anyone  who  has  read  Flynn’s  The  Ticking  Is 
the  Bomb  will  recognize  in  the  latter  sentiment 
dialogue  from  the  Abu  Ghraib  prisoners  and 
their  abusers.  Several  pieces  in  the  collection  re- 
volve around  the  travesties  that  occurred  there, 
a human  rights  disaster  that  has  captivated  the 
poet  in  the  years  since  its  discovery.  Flynn  uses 
an  anonymous  speaker  and  a “capt’n”  to  guide 
us  through  the  story.  The  capt’n,  borrowed  of 
course  from  Whitman’s  O Captain!  My  Captain!,  is 
an  invisible,  yet  powerful,  leader  from  whom  the 
speaker  takes  directive. 

These  Abu  Ghraib  pieces  are  scattered 
throughout  the  three  sections  oIThe  Captain  Asks 
fora  Show  of  Hands,  and  become  the  thread  sewing 
the  three  spheres  together.  Each  section  is  linked 
by  theme,  but  separate  in  tone.  In  the  first,  the 
tone  is  eager,  anticipatory,  an  egg  about  to  hatch. 
Reflections  on  fire  and  air,  the  elements  most  out 
of  human  control,  suggest  that  someone  else  has 
the  power.  With  the  e.\ception  of  some  testimony 
in  the  poem  “air,”  the  speaker  remains  the  abuser, 
the  perpetrator  of  pain. 


The  second  section  becomes  more  about  the 
human  form  as  a tangible  commodity,  the  body’s 
ability  to  transform  itself  into  a kaleidoscope  of 
lust,  love,  pain,  and  pleasure.  In  “kedge,”  which  is 
a nautical  term  referring  to  the  dredging  of  a boat, 
the  speaker  and  his  muse  are  two  bodies  of  water 
moving  silently  alongside  one  another,  neither 
one  sure  where  the  other  begins  or  ends: 

I can’t  feel  my  body,  I said 

1 meant,  with  you  I can’t  feel  my  body 
ending 

your  bed’s  not  empty  / will  never  be,  not 
ever 

In  “oh  here,”  Flynn  speaks  with  the  same 
provocation  of  the  extinguished  self,  the  body  as 
history 

oh  here 

are  his  teeth,  now 

lodged  in  my  head,  oh  here 

is  his  scrawl,  coming  out  of 
my  hand 

The  final  third  of  the  collection  can  only  be 
described  as  haunting.  From  “seven  testimonies 
(redacted),”  based  on  the  accounts  of  torture  col- 
lected by  Flynn  himself  from  Abu  Ghraib  detain- 
ees, to  “saudade,”  a lamentation  on  the  evolution 
of  Flynn’s  own  life,  we  are  left  with  a sense  of  loss. 
Something  has  happened  to  us.  We  are  minus 
something.  Is  it  our  bodies  or  our  souls? 

Flynn  tackles  this  emotional  and  sometimes 
dense  subject  matter  with  a quick,  almost  stac- 
cato-like  style.  His  verse  is  composed  of  a myriad 
of  images,  which,  like  a carousel,  appear  for  only  a 
moment  before  melting  seamlessly  into  the  next. 
The  Captain  Asks  for  a Show  of  Hands  is  a blend  of 
overheard  conversations,  media  reports,  songs,  and 
scraps  of  poems,  which,  when  coagulated,  create  a 
visceral  response  to  an  urgent  cnsis  of  humanity. 

With  this  important  collection,  Nick  Flynn 
reminds  the  world  that  he  can  write  about  the 
core  of  the  human  component  like  so  few  have 
done  before.  In  his  hands,  the  body  becomes  an 
intricate  network  of  nerves  that  blink  and  bleed, 
sweat  and  scream.  At  its  core,  this  collection  is  an 
unflinching  look  at  what  we  as  people  do  to  one 
another  and  to  ourselves.  It  is  a stark  reminder  of 
what  happens  when  there  is  a breach  in  the  web  of 
humanity  that  strains  and  stretches  to  cover  all  of 
us  with  its  slim,  gossamer  threads.  X. 

AM\T  BARRESE  ARCHER  is  a poet,  a memoinst,  a 
teacher,  and  a mommy.  You  can  read  her  blog  at 
www.amyearcher.com. 
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1.  ' has  lived  all  her  life  in  rural  wesrern  North  (Carolina, 
where  she  raises  a variety  of  livestock.  She  is  a graduate  of  Warren 
Wilson  (College’s  Ml 'A  Program  for  Writers  and  is  the  20 10  201  1 
Joan  Beehe  Teaching  1 'ellou'.  1 ler  first  collection,  The  Always  Broken 
Tlates  of  Mountains,  will  he  puhli.shed  by  Pour  Way  Books  in  2012. 

|.)lin  Murillo  is  the  author  of  the  poetiy  collection  Up  Jump  the  Boo- 
gie. A graduate  ot  New  York  University’s  Ml’A  program  in  creativ'e 
writing,  he  has  received  fellowships  from  Qtve  (fanem,  the  New 
York  limes,  the  Wi.sconsin  Institute  for  (aeative  Writing,  and  the 
Pine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown.  I lis  w'ork  has  appeared  in 
such  publications  as  Callaloo,  Court  Green,  Ninth  letter,  and  Plough- 
shares, and  is  forthcoming  in  Angles  of  Ascent:  A Norton  Anthology  of 
Contemporaiy  Af  'ican  American  Poetiy.  Currently,  he  is  visiting  assis- 
tant professor  of  creative  writing  at  Cornell  University. 

Matthew  Olzmann’s  poems  have  appeared  in  the  New  England 
Review,  Kenyon  Review,  Failhetter,  Atlanta  Review,  and  elsewhere. 

Pie  has  received  fellowships  from  Kundiman  and  the  Kresge  Arts 
Foundation. 

Gregory  Orr  is  the  author  of  ten  collections  of  poetty.  His  most 
recent  volumes  include  Plow  Beautiful  the  Beloved,  published  in  2009 
by  Copper  Canyon  Press,  and  Concerning  the  Book  That  Is  the  Body  of 
the  Beloved,  published  in  2005,  also  by  Copper  Canyon.  The  poem 
published  here  originally  appeared  in  the  journal  Hunger  Mountain. 


( ail  Phillips  is  the  author  of  eleven  books  of  poems,  most  recently 
Double  Shadow  (PSG,  20 1 I ).  The  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  in 
2006  he  was  elected  a Chancellor  of  the  Academy  of  American  poets. 
In  April  2010,  Phillips  was  named  as  the  new  judge  of  the  Yale  Series 
of  Younger  Poets.  I le  teaches  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

/.acharv  Schombnrg  is  the  author  of  The  Man  (Black  Ocean, 

2007),  Scary,  No  Scary  (Black  Ocean,  2009),  a DVD  of  poem-films. 

Little  Blind  Thing  (Poor  Claudia,  20 1 0),  and  a forthcoming  book.  Viking 
(MeSu'eeney’s,  20 12).  1 le  coedits  Octopus  Magazine  and  Octopus  Books 
and  lives  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Alan  .Shapiro,  a professor  of  English  and  Creative  Writing  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  has  published  ten  books  of 
poetty,  most  recently,  Old  War  (1  loughton  Mifflin,  2008).  He  will  have 
two  books  published  in  2011:  Night  of  the  Republic,  a book  of  poems, 
u’lth  Houghton  Mifflin  Harcourt,  and  Broadway  Baby,  a novel,  with 
Algonquin  Books. 

MARTI  lA  RHODES  is  the  author  of  three  poetty  collections,  her  first. 
At  the  Gate,  published  by  Provincetown  Arts.  Her  fourth  collection,  The 
Beds,  is  forthcoming  in  2012  from  Autumn  House  Press.  She  teaches 
at  Warren  Wilsctn  College’s  MFA  Program  for  Writers,  Sarah  Lawtence 
College,  and  in  the  summers  at  the  Fine  Aits  Work  Center  in  Province- 
tou'ii.  She  is  the  director  of  Four  Way  Books  and  Lives  in  New  York  City. 


I "How  did  somebody  from  a 
j'  quiet  Baltimore  neighborhood 
|i'  grow  up  to  become  the 
outlandish,  brilliant,  and  insane 

7 

1 Two  words:  Johnny  Mathis." 

l'  — Augusten  Burroughs, 

' author  of  Running  with  Scissors 


Pick  up 
or  download 

your  copy  today!  www.fsgbooks.com 


See  form  on  page  1 64  to  order. 


"My  Father’s  Shoes  is  a beauti- 
ful book  about  memory,  family, 
art,  choices,  failure,  relations,  love, 
reconciliation,  and  the  pleasures  of 
growing  older.  It  is  filed  with  the 
birdsong  and  sea-changes  of  Cape 
Cod,  a place  it  so  affectionately  and 
accurately  refects  in  poems  like  the 
award-winning  'Cape  Cottage  in 
Winter. ' Saunders  is  a poet  who 
cares  about  ordinary  townspeople, 
living  and  dying,  working  for  his 
daily  bread,  small  moments  of  kind- 
ness, deep  affections.  The  book  is  a 
treasure. " 

—LIZ  ROSENBERG 


From  Provincetown  Arts  Press: 
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THE  CAPTAIN  ASKS  FORA 
SHOW  OF  HANDS:  POEMS 

By  Nick  Flynn 
Graywolf  Press,  2011 

A BOOK  REVIEW  BY 
AMYE  BARRESE  ARCHER 


IN  HIS  SECOND  MEMOIR,  The  Ticking  Is  the 
Bomb,  Nick  Flynn  reflected  on  the  significance  of 
mind  over  body: 

Some  mornings  you  wake  up  full)'  in  your 
body,  and  you  know  this  is  all  there  is— the 
air,  the  shape  your  body  makes  in  the  air, 
your  hand,  the  skin  that  covers  your  hand, 
the  air  that  covers  your  skin,  the  light  that 
fills  the  air,  a few  colors  in  the  light  . . . 

In  his  new  collection  of  poetry,  The  Captain  Asks 
fora  Show  of  Hands,  Flynn  continues  to  meditate 
on  the  matter  that  has,  over  the  span  of  his  career, 
become  his  muse:  the  body. 

I know  Nick  Flynn  as  a memoirist.  But  even 
as  you  read  his  award-winning  books,  it  is  his 
prose  pungent  with  poetry  that  reminds  us  he  is 
a wordsmith,  a craftsman  of  cerebral  material.  He 
is  a poet  of  the  elements,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sky, 
the  water,  and  the  vast  landscape  inside  each  of 
us.  It  is  this  insight,  the  ability  to  see  the  body  as 
a venerable  vessel  to  be  guided,  honed,  and  pro- 
tected, that  makes  The  Captain  Asks  for  a Show  of 
Hands  such  a remarkable,  even  necessary,  read. 

Flynn  begins  the  collection  with  “haiku 
(failed),”  a not-so-gentle  reminder  of  the  fragility 
of  our  presence  in  this  world: 

we  are  all  gods,  we  walk  the  earth  / 
sometimes,  n\'o  sails  inside  us  sometimes  / 
beating,  our  bodies  the 
bottle,  a ship  inside  each  / until  one  day, 
for  no  reason,  it  sails— 

He  then  moves  on  to  “fire,”  a collage  poem 
whose  source  material  comes  from  Galway  Kin- 
nell,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Bruce 
Springsteen,  among  others.  The  poem  approaches 
the  physicality  of  the  human  spirit  by  juxtaposing 
fire  as  the  origin  of  life  with  physical  abuse: 

I don’t  know  why 
she  pushed  me  out,  this  cold  cold  furnace, 
we  all 

were  pushed,  a rim  of  light  around  our 
heads,  she 

gave  a kick,  sent  us  crawling 


out,  toward  the  flame,  toward  the  pit,  the 
flaming  pit . . . 

And  earlier  in  the  poem: 

capt’n,  we  can  do  as  we  wish,  we  can  do 
as  we  wish  with  the  body 

but  we  cannot  leave  marks— capt’n  I’m 
tiying  to  get  this  right 

Anyone  who  has  read  Flynn’s  The  Ticking  Is 
the  Bomb  will  recognize  in  the  latter  sentiment 
dialogue  from  the  Abu  Ghraib  prisoners  and 
their  abusers.  Several  pieces  in  the  collection  re- 
volve around  the  travesties  that  occurred  there, 
a human  rights  disaster  that  has  captivated  the 
poet  in  the  years  since  its  discovery.  Flynn  uses 
an  anonymous  speaker  and  a “capt’n”  to  guide 
us  through  the  story.  The  capt’n,  borrowed  of 
course  from  Whitman’s  O Captain! My  Captain!,  is 
an  invisible,  yet  powerful,  leader  from  whom  the 
speaker  takes  directive. 

These  Abu  Ghraib  pieces  are  scattered 
throughout  the  three  sections  of  The  Captain  Asks 
fora  Show  of  Hands,  and  become  the  thread  sewing 
the  three  spheres  together.  Each  section  is  linked 
by  theme,  but  separate  in  tone.  In  the  first,  the 
tone  IS  eager,  anticipatoiy,  an  egg  about  to  hatch. 
Reflections  on  fire  and  air,  the  elements  most  out 
of  human  control,  suggest  that  someone  else  has 
the  power.  With  the  exception  of  some  testimony 
in  the  poem  “air,”  the  speaker  remains  the  abuser, 
the  perpetrator  of  pain. 


The  second  section  becomes  more  about  the 
human  form  as  a tangible  commodity,  the  body’s 
ability  to  transform  itself  into  a kaleidoscope  of 
lust,  love,  pain,  and  pleasure.  In  “kedge,”  which  is 
a nautical  term  referring  to  the  dredging  of  a boat, 
the  speaker  and  his  muse  are  two  bodies  of  water 
moving  silently  alongside  one  another,  neither 
one  sure  where  the  other  begins  or  ends: 

I can’t  feel  my  body,  I said 

I meant,  with  you  I can’t  feel  my  body 
ending 

your  bed’s  not  empty  / will  never  be,  not 
ever 

In  “oh  here,”  Flynn  speaks  with  the  same 
provocation  of  the  extinguished  self,  the  body  as 
history 

oh  here 

are  his  teeth,  now 

lodged  in  my  head,  oh  here 

is  his  scrawl,  coming  our  of 
my  hand 

The  final  third  of  the  collection  can  only  be 
described  as  haunting.  From  “seven  testimonies 
(redacted),”  based  on  the  accounts  of  torture  col- 
lected by  Flynn  himself  from  Abu  Ghraib  detain- 
ees, to  “saudade,”  a lamentation  on  the  evolution 
of  Flynn’s  own  life,  we  are  left  with  a sense  of  loss. 
Something  has  happened  to  us.  We  are  minus 
something.  Is  it  our  bodies  or  our  souls? 

Flynn  tackles  this  emotional  and  sometimes 
dense  subject  matter  with  a quick,  almost  stac- 
cato-like  style.  His  verse  is  composed  of  a mynad 
of  images,  which,  like  a carousel,  appear  for  only  a 
moment  before  melting  seamlessly  into  the  next. 
The  Captain  Asks  for  a Show  of  Hands  is  a blend  of 
overheai  d conversations,  media  reports,  songs,  and 
scraps  of  poems,  which,  when  coagulated,  create  a 
visceral  response  to  an  urgent  cnsis  of  humanity. 

With  this  important  collection,  Nick  Flynn 
reminds  the  world  that  he  can  write  about  the 
core  of  the  human  component  like  so  few  have 
done  before.  In  his  hands,  the  body  becomes  an 
intricate  network  of  nerves  that  blink  and  bleed, 
sweat  and  scream.  At  its  core,  this  collection  is  an 
unflinching  look  at  vv'hat  we  as  people  do  to  one 
another  and  to  ourselves.  It  is  a stark  reminder  of 
what  happens  when  there  is  a breach  in  the  web  of 
humanity  that  strains  and  stretches  to  cover  all  of 
us  with  its  slim,  gossamer  threads.  X. 

AMYE  BARRESE  ARCHER  is  a poet,  a memoirist,  a 
teacher,  and  a mommy.  You  can  read  her  blog  at 
www.amyearcher.com. 
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: BURNING  HOUSE 

I'y  I'aul  Lisicky 
I'.tntscan  Press,  201 1 

ABookRimiw  I5vMi(IIAIi  Hinkin 


PAUL  LISK’K\”S  The  Ikmiing  House  is  a novel 
eoncemed  vvitli  rhe  existence  of  desire,  its  per- 
sistence, and  its  impenaoiisness  to  reason,  good 
sense,  or  moral  convictions.  On  this  subject  the 
no\’el  raises  more  c]iiesrions  than  it  answers  but 
nltimately  is  content  to  reside  within  those  ques- 
tions. The  nov'el  has  a certain  shapelessness,  or, 
more  precisely,  the  novel  assumes  the  shape  of 
one  man’s  desires— the  irregnlanties  of  an  indi- 
vidual mind  at  work,  the  asymmetrical  landscape 
of  rhe  heart,  with  its  whims  and  urges,  its  want- 
ing what  it  wants.  W'har  emerges  in  this  interior, 
idiosyncratic  novel  is  a portrait  of  a man  reacting 
to  forces  that  he  himself  struggles  to  name,  btit 
which  drive  him  nonetheless  to  acts  of  trespass 
and  feelings  of  dislocation  w'ithin  his  home,  mar- 
riage, and  community. 

The  narrator,  Isidore  Mirsky,  is  a man  in 
dux.  When  the  novel  opens,  he  is  between  jobs, 
feeling  like  a faikire,  and  living  in  a house  that 
his  wife,  Laura,  has  inherited  from  her  mother. 
W'hen  his  sister-in-lav\',  Joan,  moves  in,  Isidore  is 
instantly  smitten.  Hven  so,  his  desire  seems  less  a 
force  ptishmg  him  away  from  his  wife— he  does 
not  seem  to  love  her  any  less— and  more  a dou- 
bling of  feeling  extended  toward  Joan,  this  new 
woman  in  the  house  who  is  captivating  in  her 


otherness,  and  yet,  somehovt',  so  familiar.  When- 
ever he  is  near  her,  Isidore  virtually  hums  with 
desire  for  Joan,  and  it  is  this  electricity  that  ani- 
mates and  shapes  the  novel.  Joan  becomes  such  a 
focal  point  for  Isidore  that  her  interests  become 
his,  chief  among  them  a commitment  to  fighting 
housing  de\'elopment,  and  the  novel’s  plot,  such 
as  it  is,  winds  through  a .series  ofev'ents  related  to 
proposed  development  in  their  tiny  seaside  com- 
munity. Overwhelmed  with  love  and  dogged  by 
his  conscience,  Isidore  churns  through  his  days 
consumed  by  lust  and  guilt  and  hope,  fatigued  by 
joy;  his  desire  is  a house  with  every  light  blazing. 

One  of  the  central  questions  posed  by  the 
novel  relates  to  how  one  defines  home.  What 
does  the  physical  space  we  inhabit  say  about  us? 
1 low  does  it  shape  our  personalities,  our  fears  and 
needs?  We  may  simply  define  a home  as  walls  and 
roof  and  floor  plan,  but  what  about  the  people  we 
share  this  space  with,  the  meals  we  eat  together, 
rhe  objects  we  surround  ourselves  with?  Isidore 
feels  a great  sense  of  unease  living  in  his  mother- 
in-law’s  house  and  at  one  point  describes  himself 
as  being  in  a “house  of  women.”  This  is  strangely 
dislocating  for  a man  who  was  raised  by  men.  He 
describes  his  upbringing  as  such: 

1 grew  up  in  a house  of  men:  my  father,  my 
uncle  Moishe,  my  cousin  Danny.  We  lived 
in  our  own  protected  bubble  for  years,  mak- 
ing it  up  as  we  went  along,  indifferent  to  rhe 
customs  of  rhe  outside  world.  Ignorant.  We 
never  ate  dinners  around  the  table  like  the 


families  of  my  friends;  we  didn’t  say  prayers. 
Instead,  we  slurped  scalding  pizza  off  paper 
plates  in  front  of  the  evening  news.  \X'e  ate 
stews,  steaks,  baked  potatoes— heavy  foods 
that  filled  and  nourished  us  and  made  us 
feel  solid. 

And  yet,  in  the  house  of  women,  while  never 
feeling  quite  at  home,  he  often  feels  curious 
amazement: 

I lov'ed  their  [women’s]  voices  chiming 
though  the  glassware  in  the  rooms,  I loved 
their  smells:  laundiy  soap,  herbal  tea, 
patchouli,  lavender.  They  couldn’t  have  been 
further  from  the  men  of  my  upbringing 
with  their  thick,  brandied  moods,  their  eyes 
trained  on  the  sports  and  financial  pages. 

These  women  revitalized  my  life  for  me. 

They  took  me  to  another  place,  a planet 
with  perfumed  trees  that  dusted  the  air 
every'  time  the  wind  blew  through  them. 

But  that  didn’t  mean  I ever  felt  quite  at 
home  here. 

The  tension  of  the  nov'el,  then,  derives  largely 
from  this  circumstance:  how  does  one  feel  at 
home  in  a place,  in  a relationship,  in  one’s  own 
body?  Whatever  else  our  homes  do  for  us,  they 
transmit  through  the  division  of  space,  the  accu- 
mulation of  things,  their  colors  and  shadows  and 
arrangements,  a tacit  message:  Here  y'ou  belong. 

Throughout,  because  he  lacks  both  a physi- 
cal and  emotional  space  of  belonging,  Isidore  in 
thought  and  deed  radiates  a sense  of  awkward- 
ness and  dislocation.  He  is  not  a man  comfort- 
able in  his  own  home,  much  less  his  own  skin. 
He  describes  himself  as  a member  of  “the  walking 
wounded”  and  later  “ape-like,”  clumsy;  at  times 
his  body  seems  too  unwieldy,  too  unpredictable 
for  the  rooms  to  hold.  Coupled  with  this  unease  is 
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an  almost  excruciating  self-consciousness.  At  one 
point  he  obseives,  “My  skin  and  my  soul  are  one 
in  the  same,  so  1 didn’t  have  to  think  about  me 
and  my  terrible  punishing  hopes.”  Later,  during 
a fit  of  housecleaning,  Isidore  finds  himself  high 
above  the  rooms  with  a blackened  dust  cloth,  re- 
flecting, “None  of  my  failures  haunted  me  trom 
up  here— no  string  of  lost  jobs,  no  wrecked  cars, 
no  waking  up  with  that  fullness  in  my  chest, 
those  drumming  words— you’ll  never  do  it,  you’ll 
never  do  it,  you’ll  never  do  it.” 

Isidore’s  emotional  turmoil  manifests 
through  his  gestures,  so  that  even  the  relatively 
simple  act  of  kissing  his  wife  is  fraught  with  ten- 
sion. He  kisses  her  “with  such  brisk  force  that  my 
nose  knocked  into  her  cheekbone”  and  then,  on 
a second  attempt,  “We  met  each  other  on  the  lips, 
a little  wetly  and  slow.  I pulled  back  quicker  than 
1 meant  to,  then  went  forward  again,  whiskers 
brushing  her  left  lash.  A peck  now,  dry  as  a paper 
towel.”  The  combination  of  unusual  detail  and 
gesture  in  this  passage  sums  up  a certain  charac- 
teristic of  Isidore’s  throughout  the  novel— he  is  a 
man  at  odds  with  himself,  hyperaware,  typically 
making  the  unusual,  poorly  executed  gesture 
and  criticizing  himself  for  it.  His  inner  life  yearns 
for  synchronicity  and  grace  in  the  same  fashion, 
but  he  is  trapped  in  a body  that  seems  too  much 
to  handle,  guided  by  unpredictable,  mysterious 
desires. 

In  a compelling  scene  illustrating  the  depth 
of  Isidore’s  desire  for  Joan  and  his  physical  un- 
ease, Isidore  transforms  the  rather  simple  task  of 
returning  a notebook  to  Joan  into  an  excruciat- 
ing emotional  and  physical  contortion:  “1  placed 
the  address  book  beside  her,  stepped  backward. 
Now  chat  I was  inside,  I felt  the  walls  cramming. 
Somehow  it  seemed  wrong  that  I wasn’t  outside, 
sweeping  the  pods  and  dead  leaves  off  the  deck.” 
Isidore  sits  down  on  the  mattress  in  Joan’s  room: 
“1  shifted  from  side  to  side,  folding  one  leg  on  top 
of  the  other,  even  though  it  hurt  my  back.”  Later, 
Joan  asks  Isidore  why  he  is  sitting  “like  that.”  He 
observes,  “I  looked  down  at  myself  Who  knew 
that  I hadn’t  given  my  full  weight  to  the  mattress? 
My  ass  hung  halfway  off  the  edge.  . . . Joan  sat 
beside  me.  1 felt  as  I felt  when  she  first  moved  in, 
and  I couldn’t  figure  out  how  to  arrange  my  eyes 
and  arms  whenever  she  calked  to  me.” 

In  this  scene  as  well  as  many  others  in  the 
novel,  Isidore  is  an  interloper,  a trespasser  both 
in  a literal  and  metaphorical  sense.  His  job,  for 
e.xample,  which  is  looking  after  summerhouses 
during  the  off-season,  puts  him  in  spaces  where 
he  both  belongs  and  does  not.  While  he  moves 
through  the  empty  houses,  among  the  tables  and 
vases  and  chairs  that  furnish  the  lives  of  others, 
he  is  both  caretaker  and  intruder.  Other  people’s 
houses  are  foreign,  mysterious;  nothing  about 
them  echos  back  to  him  anything  familiar,  no 
comfort  or  history  or  memory.  This  sensation 
mirrors  his  home  life,  as  his  feelings  of  living  in 
his  mother-in-law’s  home  are  conflicted.  The 
house  IS  beautiful  enough,  but  Isidore  seems  to 
be  constantly  cleaning  or  reorganizing.  In  his 
own  house,  he  is  never  at  ease,  never  still.  And 
this  is  the  central  metaphor  in  his  emotional  life 


as  well,  living  as  Isidore  does  suspended  between 
the  mysteriousjoan  and  familiar  Laura,  unsure  of 
which  love  to  pursue. 

At  one  point,  after  fearing  that  Laura  may  sus- 
pect his  desire  for  Joan,  Isidore  lies  awake  in  bed, 
sweating  next  to  his  wife: 

The  atmosphere  felt  sluggish  and  thick,  no 
manufactured  wind  streaming  through  the 
vents.  1 stared  at  the  fullnc.ss  of  Laura’s  lips, 
the  dense  fall  of  her  hair  framing  her  cheeks, 
but  the  dark  obscured  her  features.  I almost 
reached  for  her  face:  My  heart.  You’re  the 
last  one  I’d  want  to  hurt. 

Having  intimate  access  to  a character  with  as 
much  indecision  and  unpredictability  as  Isidore, 
a man  with  more  questions  than  answers  and 
whose  emotional  life  is  raw,  mercurial,  can  be 
ovenvhelming  to  the  reader.  At  times  the  reader 
yearns  for  some  basic  cause  and  effect.  As  a result, 
the  close  narrative  distance  blurs  the  structure  of 
the  novel,  as  its  developments  are  pinned  less  to 
an  objective  reality  or  a causal  relationship  of 
events  and  more  to  the  rendering  of  an  emotional 
life,  a man  responding  to  memory,  desire,  loss, 
guilt,  and  joy.  But  this  is  the  price  of  admission. 
With  some  patience,  the  pattern  emerges,  reveal- 
ing that  the  major  theme  of  the  book  is  rendering 
the  complex  and  tumultuous  inner  life  of  a man 
shaped  by  his  desires. 

Novelist  Milan  Kundera  in  his  slim  and  wise 
book  The  Art  of  the  Novel  says,  “A  novel  exam- 
ines not  reality  but  existence.  And  existence  is 
not  what  has  occurred,  existence  is  the  realm  of 
human  possibilities,  everything  that  man  can 
become,  everything  he  is  capable  of”  The  Burning 
House  is  indeed  a novel  of  existence,  less  grounded 
in  history  or  an  objective  reality  and  more  in  the 
complexities  and  mysteries  of  one  man’s  heart.  As 
Isidore  interjects  at  a particularly  raw  moment, 
“Was  it  ever  possible  to  love  tu'o  people,  wholly, 
equally,  at  once?” 

How  to  measure  love?  Is  it  better  to  choose  a 
love  that  burns  brightest  or  longest?  Can  we  even 
choose  who  we  love,  or  are  we  subject  to  forces 
beyond  our  control?  What  are  the  costs  of  act- 
ing on  these  mysterious  forces?  Can  we  ever  be 
happy?  There  are  no  easy  questions  posed  by 
Lisicky’s  novel.  No  easy  answers.  But  what  the 
novel  offers  us  instead  is  space  to  encounter  these 
questions,  to  watch  them  play  out  with  various 
degrees  of  resolution  and  disappointment.  The 
Burning  House  is  indeed  a newel  of  existence,  one 
that  allows  us  to  confront  large,  important,  un- 
answerable questions,  to  live  alongside  them  as 
Isidore  does,  inside  his  conlused  and  brimming, 
dislocated  heart,  i- 
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5WEET  RELIEF  OF 
ilSSING  CHILDREN 

By  Sarah  Braunstein 

W.  Norton,  2011 


A litioK  Ri A ll  w Bv  Anni  SAN(nx' 


W'li  I’ASS  THEM  by  all  the  time:  pictures  of 
tlie  missing,  the  lost,  the  hjvc-yoti-sccn-me's,  the 
runners  and  town-skippers,  the  ones  who  liave 
been  taken  or  have  otherwise  gone  astray.  On 
city  streets  the  notices  peel  from  lampposts  and 
bulletin  boards  like  relics  from  ABC  Afterschool 
Specials;  the  milk-carton  missing  have  long  been 
a cliche.  Yet  this  primal  parental  nightmare  re- 
tains Its  horror,  and  Sarah  Braunstein’s  debut 
nov'el,  The  Sireet  Relief  of  Missing  Children,  begins 
in  just  this  way:  Leonora,  a twelve-year-old  girl 
m New  York  City,  vanishes  cine  day  after  school. 
It’s  a brief  opening  chapter  of  just  seven  pages: 
we  meet  her,  and  then  she’s  gone. 

Any  expectation  that  this  story  will  follow 
the  rules  of  the  child-m-peril  genre  (and  let’s 
admit  It:  this  /5  a genre,  one  given  hysterical  new 
life  in  literary  fiction  ever  since  The  Lovely  Bones) 
will  result  m confusion.  Readers  attentive  to 
Braunstein’s  tone,  however,  will  understand  im- 
mediately that  they  are  in  for  another  kind  of 
investigation,  one  darker  and  murkier  and  not 
easily  defined. 

Let’s  look  again  at  Leonora.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  her  as  “the  girl,”  a girl  who  is  well- 
behaved,  u'ho  eats  her  vegetables,  who  likes 
lace  and  dolls  and  the  color  pink;  she  listens 
to  warnings  about  strangers,  and  though  she 
can  parrot  the  word  “feminist”  as  a toddler,  she 
understands  that  the  rules  are  different  for  her 
than  they  are  for  her  younger  brother.  Never 
mind  the  modern  age;  “Boys  could  play,”  we  are 
told,  “could  treat  the  world  like  a junkyard  to 
be  rummaged  through,  but  girls  needed  a dif- 
ferent set  of  eyes.  Girls  needed  to  be  wary  and 
strcAiig  and  cautious  but  not  too  cautious.”  The 
details  w'e’re  given  are  a light  mockery  of  gen- 
der stereotypes  (the  sharper  because,  of  course, 
they  are  real),  and  particular  enough  to  make 
us  st^Liirm.  There  is  a simmering  thread  of  dark 
humor  underneath  this  depiction,  and  we  are 
implicated,  too:  “Was  she  pretty?”  Braunstein 
writes.  “You  wonder,  even  if  you  don’t  ask.”  We 
do  wonder,  and  are  queasily  satisfied  when  we 
learn  that  she  is.  Not  until  the  final  line  of  the 
chapter  is  Leonora— our  subject,  this  obedient 
“girl”  we  barely  know— called  by  name. 

In  a similarly  unsettling  vein,  the  story 
shifts  back  m time  to  the  spring  of  1980,  to 
a ratty  little  house  in  small-town  nowhere, 
where  “the  boy”  (we  later  learn  that  his  name 
is  Paul)  is  experiencing  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful tenth  birthdays  ever.  Painful  to  him,  be- 
cause he  sits  across  the  table  from  his  mother 
waiting  to  eat  his  cake  while  she  drinks  herself 
stupid  and  yammers  on  to  him  about  life’s  so- 
called  wisdoms;  painful  to  us  because  we  can 
see  right  through  her  wisecracking  bravado  to 
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the  desperation  of  fading  looks  and  few  pros- 
pects. Lest  we  too  easily  condemn  her  wayward- 
ness, we  also  experience  her  sad,  dashed  hopes 
pinned  on  yet  another  wrong  man,  a would-be 
photographer  who  is  “a  tall  hippie  guy.  Some- 
where on  his  body  was  a bell,  maybe  attached  to 
the  strap  of  his  sandal,  so  he  jingled  faintly  as 
he  moved.  All  those  guys  wore  bells,  little  signs 
of  their  lightheartedness.” 

This  observation  is  provided  by  a different 
character,  and  Braunstein  employs  a constant 
shift  of  perspective  and  a bob-and-vv'eave  through 
time  as  the  story  continues.  Once  landed  in  this 
small  upstate  town  (with  the  improbable  name 
of  Beetle),  we  meet  a cast  of  characters  who  are 
seemingly  tethered  there.  Constance,  married 
to  reliable  “Joe  the  Lug,”  raises  their  orphaned 
nephew,  Sam,  as  their  own.  Former  high-school 
rebel  Grace  falls  for  the  football  star  and  finds 
herself  trapped  in  “the  mantle  of  womanhood,” 
with  a daughter,  Judith,  who  runs  away  at  six- 
teen. In  a novel  that  is  also  very  much  about 
place  and  what  it  means  to  be  drawn  to  (or  stuck 
in)  a particular  locale,  the  details  of  diners  and 
bus  stations  and  town  fairs  are  vivid,  and  con- 
venience-store parking  lots  and  the  woods  are 
where  you  go  to  escape. 

The  life  depicted  here  is  no  pretty  bucolic 
picture,  but  rather  a sticky  web  m which  lives 
connect  in  surprising  ways.  Through  the  close 
perspectives  of  this  large  cast  we  experience  the 
troublesome  nature  of  rime  as  it  twines  with  our 
notion  of  ourselves  and  our  vague  desires:  Paul, 
as  that  ten-year-old  boy,  feels  that  time  “went  too 
slow  and  headed  nowhere.  Time  as  a commercial 
on  repeat,  a loop  of  advertising,  buy  this  or  that 
or  this  or  that,  it  doesn’t  matter  what,  buy  some- 
thing and  be  glad  for  it.  His  childhood  would 
never  end.  He  would  be  ten  forever.”  For  Grace, 
the  honeymoon  is  over  and  she  finds  herself 


living  in  a shack  with  a husband  who  refers  to 
the  run-down  bar  he  runs  as  an  “adventure”:  “At 
first  this  soothed  her,  but  then  she  started  hear- 
ing the  word  adventure  as  crime.  His  handsome- 
ness had  become  incidental.” 

Everywhere,  too,  there  is  desire.  Braunstein 
doesn’t  shy  away  from  tunneling  into  her  char- 
acters’ most  secret  shames  and  obsessions,  and 
her  talent  lies  in  her  ability  to  depict  them  as  at 
once  unique  and  banal.  (She  possesses  a gift  for 
the  shift  into  David  Lynch  territory  as  well,  as  in 
a wonderfully  creepy  scene  where  straight-laced, 
uptight  Constance  finds  herself  in  a back-room 
porno  shop  with  her  son’s  would-be  girlfriend.) 
Whether  driven  by  or  oppressed  by  their  wants, 
these  are  characters  constantly  brought  to  a prec- 
ipice: the  reader  is  privy  to  an  intimacy  that  gives 
the  effect  of  being  there  with  them.  Someone  is 
always  watching,  always  hiding,  being  watched, 
being  lost  or  found. 

And  where,  in  all  of  this,  is  Leonora?  She 
makes  brief  appearances  throughout,  in  chap- 
ters where  the  sense  of  peril  is  introduced  teas- 
ingly,  then  comes  at  her  headlong.  The  lives  of 
other  characters  seem  to  tilt  close  to  her— but  the 
connections  are  suggestive,  more  thematic  than 
actually  real.  She  is  puzzlingly  symbolic.  This  is 
not  a novel  with  easy  epiphanies  or  resolutions, 
yet  where  we  go  with  Leonora  involves  a kind  of 
ecstasy,  as  does  the  link  to  one  crucial  character 
when  it  is  finally  rev'ealed. 

What  can  we  really  know  about  our  desires, 
and  our  best  intentions  and  our  worst,  and  where 
they  might  lead  us?  What  if  you  try  to  run,  but 
can  only  run  in  place?  Other  writers  might  try 
to  instruct  or  judge,  but  Braunstein  provides  no 
easy  answers  in  Sweet  Relief.The  very  word  “relief’ 
seems  almost  a taunt,  or  a wry  smirk,  or  perhaps 
a challenge:  what  part  of  any  parent  is  subsumed 
or  trapped  by  their  children,  and  when  is  the 
fierceness  of  love  not  enough— or  too  much?  In 
this  novel  you  are  forced  to  look  closely:  to  take 
the  exit  turn  off  the  highway,  drive  through  that 
dying  little  town,  peer  through  the  walls  at  what 
you  might  not  like  to  see,  because  it  might,  after 
all,  be  familiar. 

Yet  ultimately— almost  improbably— we  are 
left  with  a shimmer  of  hope.  “Tomorrow  you’ll 
wake  up  like  it’s  any  other  day,”  the  adult  Paul 
tells  Judith  at  one  point.  “You’ve  got  a girl  to 
raise.  Dishes  to  w'ash.  That’s  magnificent,  isn’t  it? 
That’s  what  I call  good  goddamn  luck.”  We’re  re- 
minded that  what  trapped  means  for  one  person 
is  freedom  to  someone  else.  And  that  freedom 
may  itself  be  a kind  of  trap.  There  is  a beauty 
in  these  sympathies,  even  if  they’re  not  the  easy 
ones;  there  is  sad,  sweet  relief  and  the  poignant, 
loose  dumbness  of  life.  Braunstein  presents  it 
here  beautifully,  unsparingly,  and  true,  i 
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then,  we  were  still  living 

By  Michael  Klein 

GenPop  Boolis,  2010 

A Book  Re\'ik\\'  By  Alice  Neiley 


THE  MOMENT  then,  we  were  still  //raig  arrived  in 
bookstores,  I ran  to  the  closest  one  in  town,  at  noon, 
in  my  pajama  pants,  holding  a crumpled  twenty- 
dollar  hill  in  my  hand.  I haven’t  found  many  winters 
w'ho  convey  their  e.xpenence  of  a moment  w'ith  Mi- 
chael Klein’s  stunning  combination  ot  rhv'thm,  con- 
versational tcnne,  and  beauty.  He  seems  able  to  make 
eveiy  expenence  universal,  a familiar  taste,  each  sen- 
tence like  a piece  of  your  life  you  suddenly  realize 
you’ve  been  holding  between  your  teeth.  Though 
I I’m  a poet  myself,  latel)’  I’ve  gravitated  more  tow^ard 
prose.  Prose  usually  has  more  w'ords,  and  the  more 
words,  the  more  answ'ers,  nght?  That  afternoon,  I 
wanted  answ'ers.  I needed  someone  to  explain  my 
life  ten  me  so  I w'ouldn’t  be  quite  so  lonely.  At  least, 
explanation  is  what  1 thotight  I needed.  As  I began 
to  read  through  Klein’s  book,  however,  I didn’t  teel 
the  space  between  the  w'ords  and  lines  as  an  abyss  I 
might  fall  into.  Instead,  I fotind  somew'here  to  look 
up,  somewhere  to  breathe. 

Later  that  day,  1 made  my  friend  crouch  be- 
hind the  sales  counter  at  the  store  where  we  work 
I and  read  her  the  first  poem  in  the  book,  “Bread.” 
Here  are  the  last  lines: 

Dear  Lord, 
unlit,  we’re  made  of  bread. 

Klein  writes  into  the  urgency  and  stillness  of 
every  type  of  moment  imaginable.  He  w'rites  with- 
out apology,  with  the  subtlety  of  air  shifting  as  a 
body  enters  an  almost  empty  room.  As  we  see  in 
“We  can’t  live  with  the  dead”: 

We  live  w'ithout  them  until  we  are  like  them. 

The  w'ay  w'e  leel  the  dead  is  to  w'alk  into 
a space  we  forgot  something  in.  We  think 
this 

is  still  my  life  w'hen  really  it  is  you  emptying 
into  a sublime  coda  for  the  dead  a tailing 
made  in  the  statement  cif  their  rising  with 
the  sparrows— 

that  are  birds  and  the  key  to  sorrow. 

New'ton’s  third  law  says  every  action  contains 
' : an  equal  and  opposite  reaction,  but  really,  we  usu- 
ally only  pay  attention  to  the  actican  we  can  see.  The 
plane  lifting  into  the  air,  not  the  downward  force 
■ against  it,  for  e.xample.  The  certainty  of  love  or  the 
' certainty  of  its  absence,  not  the  uncertainty.  But 
everything  really  is,  in  fact,  happening  at  once— 

■ falling  and  using,  joy  and  sorrow,  shame  and  pnde, 

■ action  and  surrender— and  some  moments,  we  feel 
it.  These  experiences  usually  seem  much  more  sig- 
nificant than  they  might  outvv'ardly  appear,  so  we 
often  feel  misunderstood  in  trying  to  explain  them. 
We  simply  try  to  find  someone  else  to  explain  in- 
stead, when  perhaps  aU  we  need  is  space  to  look 
around,  to  wonder.  While  then,  we  were  still  living 


offers  little  explanation  and  very  few  concrete  an- 
swers, it  brings  us  annfuls  of  space.  Whole  rooms, 
hallways,  fields,  bodies,  and  bodies  of  water.  Space 
to  touch  everything  in  a moment,  the  everything 
of  eveiything.  Klein  moves  his  poems  through 
each  moment  with  equal  force  and  reaction.  The 
general  structure  of  each  one  is  spare  and  clean, 
leaving  room  for  the  emotions  to  move  around, 
deepen,  rise.  No  matter  what  the  subject  matter, 
these  poems  are  lit  up  from  the  inside. 

In  the  poem  “200 1,”  the  speaker  references  the 
lens-like  distance  we  usually  keep  between  our- 
selves and  the  world: 

But  wasn’t  it  always  a scene 

in  a movie  to  delay  it  in  the  world? 

The  always  movie? 

Then,  the  poem  zooms  in  to  the  magnitude  of 
what  we  contain  within  ourselves,  our  humanity, 
the  life  and  death  in  us,  and  how  perhaps  they  are 
not  so  different,  hut  woven  together,  how  perhaps 
we  often  just  choose  one  thread  to  pull  at  a time: 

Then,  we  were  still  dead. 

Then,  we  were  still  lost  on  our  own  soil. 

Then,  we  were  still  living. 

Later,  Klein  drops  us  into  the  more  personal 
experience  of  realizing  that  some  of  what  makes 
us  who  we  think  we  are  is  the  space  within  us  that 
other  people  in  our  lives  inhabit,  as  in  the  poem 
“The  mirror,”  when  the  speaker  muses  about 
being  a twin: 

1 know  my  brother  in  the  mirror  because  of 
the  wa\'  1 have  my  shoulder  bag 

hanging  off  my  shoulder— the  way  he  would 
have  it— not  the  way  1 would  have  it. 

I’m  not  a shoulder  bag  kind  of  person. 

So,  it  is  him. 

And  then,  of  course,  just  as  fast— it’s  me 


as  I am  in  life  with  him,  and  as  he  is  in  death 
witli  me. 

Even  from  a slice  of  the  table  of  contents,  the 
breadth  of  this  collection  is  striking:  “Bread,” 
“Vaudeville,”  “The  twin,”  “Happiness,”  “What 
war?”  In  this  collection,  Klein  renders  each  mo- 
ment as  significant  as  the  next.  Each  moment  of 
beauty,  regret,  excitement,  war,  emptiness,  and 
joy,  sometimes  more  than  one  at  once,  all  stop 
us  in  our  tracks.  Then,  of  course,  there’s  also  love. 
How  many  ways  can  that  be  written?  For  Klein, 
love  can  be  fear.  It  can  be  refreshing.  It  can  cross 
over  lines,  even  the  death-line.  It  can  be  endless. 
Or  It  can  be  one  moment,  like  watching  waves 
break  from  an  airplane  when  the  foam  seems  to 
move  backward  anci  fonvard  at  once;  a moment 
that  contains  more  than  it  originally  appears  to, 
as  in  this  excerpt  from  “More  Light”: 

Watching  him 
sign  for  a deliveiy 
ot  plyw'ood 

I am  thinking  how 
indiscriminate  joy  finds  us 
and  enters  us 

how  it  however  briefly 
releases  our  whole  pasts 
as  a swimmer 

will  handily  surface  from 
a summer  full 
of  water 

mild  astonishment 
around  the  eyes 
ready  to  take  the  dark 

as  breath,  as  if  to  say 
he’d  seen  the  other  world 
less  terrifying  and  witli  more  light  than 
this  one. 

There  are  moments  we  feel  the  whole  world,  the 
full  expansion  and  contraction  of  time,  existing  in 
our  bodies  until  we  feel  like  we  might  burst.  It’s  not 
memory,  it’s  feelings— the  personal  everything  that 
has  happened  to  each  of  us,  everything  that  is  hap- 
pening, and  eveiyT:hing  that  might  happen.  Michael 
Klein’s  then,  we  were  still  livingis  a collection  of  these 
moments,  but  it’s  also  one  of  these  moments  itself 
Our  bodies  change  temperature.  We  don’t  know 
where  we  are  but  we  know  exactly  where  we  are.  We 
can’t  make  a sound  until  we  make  a sound,  i. 

ALICE  NEILEY  has  a BA  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  first  came  to  Provincetown  five  years  ago  for 
a summer  internship  at  the  Eine  Arts  Work  Center.  Since 
that  rewarding  experience,  she  has  become  involved  in 
the  Provincetown  community,  workingretail  and  teach- 
ing  yoga  in  the  summer  seasons  m order  to  live  in  town 
year-round  and  concentrate  on  writing  in  the  tvinter 
months.  Two  of  her  poems  were  most  recently  published 
m the  Summer  2010  issue  of  the  Nashville  Review. 
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JUSTIN  Sl’ItlNCi’S  biography  of  Sanuiel  Stew- 
ard, Suavt  Historian,  is  firringly  subtitled  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Samuel  Steivard,  Professor,  Tattoo  Artist, 
and  Sexual  Renegade.  To  suggest  tliar  Samuel  Stew- 
ard vv'as  many  things  to  many  people  through  the 
course  of  his  life  would  clearly  be  an  understate- 
ment. Often  existing  under  the  radar  during  his 
lifetime,  Steward’s  mtiltiple  passions— sexual  and 
artistic— are docLimented  and  analyzed  in  Spring’s 
extensive  account  ol  a man  whose  fascination 
with  sex  leaves  little  room  for  misinterpretation. 
Indeed,  Spring’s  vivid  portrait  might  he  mistaken 
for  one  of  the  outrageous  characters  in  Steward’s 
own  novels. 

W'hen  Steward  died  on  New  Year’s  Eve  in 
1993  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  he  left  an  exhaus- 
tive amount  of  letters,  documents,  diaries,  manu- 
scripts, and  boxes  of  sex-related  pornography  in 
the  attic  of  his  Berkeley,  California,  home.  Until  re- 
cently, Steward’s  many  identities— “professor,  tat- 
too artist,  and  sexual  renegade,”  as  well  as  painter 
and  author-  have  only  been  knouai  to  a few  people. 
Steward’s  life  might  have  completely  passed  by  in 
the  chronicles  of  gay  history  had  Justin  Spring  not 
spent  the  better  part  of  a decade  soiting  through, 
cataloguing,  and  piecing  together  the  exploits  and 
psychological  motivations  of  a captivating  man. 
The  archive  of  information  examines  Steward’s 
complex  character  and  his  contribution  to  the 
pre-Stonewall  gay  movement  from  diverse  per- 
spectives, and  makes  for  a rev'ealing  portrait  of  gay 
life  that  is  open,  honest,  ancJ  unabashed. 

The  road  to  publishing  this  account  was  not  a 
smooth  one.  In  a recent  edition  of  The  Biographer’s 
Craft,  Spring  recounts  the  process  and  rejection 
his  agent,  Charlotte  Sheedy,  endured  in  submit- 
ting the  original  manuscript  of  well  over  1,500 
pages  to  ten  separate  editors.  All  were  fearful  in 
taking  the  project  on— and  one  editor  actually 
took  SheecJy  to  task  for  peddling  smut.  Finally, 
an  editor  at  I’arrar,  Straus  and  Giroux  decided  to 
move  forward  with  the  project,  due  in  large  part 
to  his  knowJedge  of  Justin  Spring’s  prior  schol- 
arly works  (Justin  Spring  had  also  published  well- 
received  biographies  cif  artists  Fairfield  Porter 
and  Paul  Cadmus,  as  well  as  The  Essential  Jaclison 
Pollock  and  The  Essential  Edward  Elopper)  ancJ  his 
awareness  of  Steward’s  connection  to  Gertrude 
Stein  and  Alice  Toklas.  The  risk  paid  off;  an  in- 
stant classic  in  the  gay  literature  canon.  Secret  His- 
torian  has  been  nominated  as  a finalist  for  both 
the  National  Book  Award  and  the  Lambda  Liter- 
ary Award,  and  was  named  one  of  the  “Best  Books 
of  2010”  by  Amazon.com. 

THE  OBJECT  of  this  publishing  controversy, 
Samuel  Steward,  was  born  in  1909  and  raised  by 
spinster  aunts.  He  began  a promising— and  sur- 
prisingly conventional— career  in  the  early  1930s 
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as  a writer  (he  wrote  a well-received  novel  ot  bo- 
hemian life  entitled  Angels  on  the  Bough)  and  uni- 
versity literature  professor,  eventually  serving  on 
the  faculties  of  both  Loyola  and  UePaul  Univer- 
sities in  Chicago.  In  his  journals,  however,  Stew- 
ard recalls  a hidden  life  in  the  years  before,  as  a 
student  at  Ohio  State  University,  recounting  his 
aggressive  nature  in  sexual  exploits  with  dozens  of 
young  men.  During  a time  when  homosexuality 
was  still  a criminal  offense.  Steward  explored  the 
gay  underworld  with  reckless  abandon,  including 
liaisons  with  hustlers  and  many  straight-identi- 
fied, working-class  men.  By  the  1920s  he  began 
scrupulously  recording  his  sexual  activities  in  a 
record  that  came  to  be  known  as  his  “Stud  File,” 
a 746-card  catalogue  detailing  each  lover’s  name, 
physical  description  (including  penis  size  and 
shape),  dates  of  encounters,  type  of  sex  that  had 
transpired,  and  a rating  of  the  tryst.  In  the  file  of 
over  4,500  encounters  v\'ith  over  750  men,  Stevrard 
lays  claim  to  sexual  meetings  with  personalities 
ranging  from  Rock  Hudson  to  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino to  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  (he  seduced  and  blew 
an  aging  Douglas  in  order  to  “he  connected”  to 
Oscar  Wilde),  as  well  as  a decade-long  relationship 
with  Thornton  Wilder,  who  was  deeply  closeted 
during  the  course  of  their  affair. 

Throughout  his  life.  Steward’s  numerous  rela- 
tionships extended  from  the  anonymous  to  the 
famous  to  the  infamous.  Throughout  the  1930s, 
he  developed  friendships  with  many  well-known 
edgy  personalities  of  the  day,  including  Alice  B. 
Toklas,  Thomas  Mann,  Jean  Genet,  Christopher 
Isherwcsod,  and  Gertmde  Stein— he  would  often 
visit  Stein’s  home  in  France,  where  she  introduced 
him  to  other  prominent  literaty  figures.  In  1940 
Steward  moved  to  Chicago,  wJiere  sex  became 
the  cornerstone  of  his  life.  As  he  began  to  feel 
disenfranchised  with  his  university  obligations, 
he  focused  his  energies  in  a myriad  of  activ'ities 
and  organized  local  orgies,  painted  pornographic 


art,  and  collected  erotica,  including  photos  by  his 
friend  George  Platt  Lynes,  a fashion  photographer 
of  the  1 930s  known  for  his  images  of  male  nudes. 
Spring  recounts  how  Steward  would  exhibit  out- 
rageous behavior  in  creating  his  art,  sometimes 
mixing  a model’s  semen  into  the  acrylics  to  pre- 
seiwe  not  only  the  model’s  likeness,  but  also  a bit 
of  his  DNA  in  the  painting.  During  his  later  years 
in  Chicago,  Steward  befriended  photographer 
Chuck  Renslow  and  the  homoerotic  illustrator 
Dom  Orejudos.  (Renslow  went  on  to  later  open 
Chicago’s  first  leather  bar,  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
founded  International  Mr.  Leather,  which  holds 
the  world’s  largest  leather  expo  in  Chicago  to 
this  day.)  Steward  also  revels  in  his  recounting  of 
friendships  with  the  infamous  Tom  of  Finland, 
and  of  fellow  tattoo  artist  Ed  Hardy,  u'ho  shared 
his  passion  for  body  art  and  design. 

But  it  was  in  the  late  1940s  that  Steward  found 
a true  kindred  spirit,  in  sex  researcher  Alfred  Kin- 
sey. In  his  journal.  Steward  recalls  his  first  meeting 
v\'ith  Kinsey: 

The  thing  that  amazed  him  most  of  all 
about  me  was  that  I was  a “record  keeper”— 
something  all  too  rare  he  said.  But  I had  an 
accurate  count  on  the  number  of  persons  I 
had  been  to  bed  with,  the  total  number  of 
“releases”  (as  he  termed  them)  with  other 
persons,  and  the  statistical  information 
taken  from  the  “Stud  File.” 

In  fact,  Kinsey  used  much  of  Steward’s  previous 
“research”  in  his  groundbreaking  book  on  male 
sexuality.  As  StewaixJ  recalls,  his  writing  would 
explore  feelings  that  were  otherwise  denied  any 
expression— for  there  w'as  no  one  in  his  life  with 
whom  he  could  share  them,  including  the  young 
men  who  evoked  them.  Steward  often  felt  very 
alone  in  his  world,  and  had  even  converted  to  Ca- 
tholicism in  an  attempt  to  dev^elop  a father-con- 
fessor outlet  for  his  feelings.  He  felt  he  had  found 
this  relationship  with  Kinsey,  whose  influence 
propelled  him  to  w'rite  about  his  sexxial  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  activities  in  a way  he  had  never  done 
before.  Included  in  the  cache  of  items  that  Spring 
e.xamined  in  wanting  the  biography  was  a thou- 
sand-page confessional  journal  that  Steward  had 
created  at  Kinsey’s  request.  In  a published  mem- 
oir, Chapters  from  an  Autobiography’  (1981),  Steward 
writes  about  his  strong  attraction  to  Kinsey: 

1 learned  many  things  from  him.  Though 
there  was  a difference  of  only  about  fifteen 
years  in  our  ages,  he  became  for  me  sort 
of  a father-figure  as  he  did  tor  so  many.  In 
him  I saw  the  ideal  father— who  was  never 
shocked,  who  never  criticized,  who  listened 
and  sympathized.  I suppose  that  to  a degree 
I fell  in  love  with  him. 

Though  the  two  never  shared  a sexual  relation- 
ship, Steward  found  the  ideal  father  figure  and 
mentor  in  Kinsey. 

In  the  1950s,  Steward  merged  art  and  sex  in 
another  kind  of  expression  wlien  he  opened  a tat- 
too parlor  in  Chicago,  on  notorious  South  State 
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Street,  and  became  well-known  in  the  seedier  side 
of  town  for  tattooing  delinquents,  gang  mem- 
bers, and  sailors  from  the  USN  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station.  Later,  he  moved  from  Chicago 
to  Oakland,  California,  where  he  became  known 
as  Phil  Sparrow,  the  ofFicial  tattoo  artist  of  the  in- 
famous Hell’s  Angels.  His  fascination  with  tattoos 
e.xtended  to  amv'ork  on  his  own  body— works  that 
e.xpressed  his  desire  for  transformation,  as  well  as 
sexual  rebellion.  In  a journal  entiy.  Steward  de- 
scribes a design  he  created  for  his  shoulder: 

I want  to  add  something  to  the  whip  on 
my  right  deltoid  ...  a flying  penis,  a winged 
phallus,  Pompeian,  fitted  right  over  the 
w'hip,  the  body  of  it  bright  red.  I am  aston- 
ished to  see  it  in  myself— and  of  course  I 
begin  to  wonder  if  [it]  is  wholly  the  result  of 
guilt  feelings.  Might  it  not  also  be  thought 
of  as  a kind  of  advertisement? 

During  the  ’60s,  as  a result  of  his  earlier  in- 
volvement with  Renslow  and  Orejtidos  during  his 
final  years  in  Chicago,  Steward  changed  his  name 
and  his  focus  once  again.  He  began  writing  wildly 
successful  pre-Stonewall  pornography  under  the 
pen  name  of  Phil  Andros.  The  literature  often 
described  his  fascination  with  the  leather  scene, 
sadomasochistic  sex,  and  tales  of  rough  trade 
and  hustling.  In  a letter  to  Tom  of  Finland,  the 
illustrator  of  the  Phil  Andros  novels,  w'e  can  see 
Steward’s  fascination,  and  identification,  with  his 
characters: 

You  have  exactly  caught  the  real  Phil  just  as  I 
had  always  envisioned  him!  That  cool  calcu- 
lating, yet  sympathetic,  look  in  his  eyes,  the 
wonderfully  sensual  car\dng  of  those  lips, 
the  torso— all  is  exact.  I am  delighted  with  it 
all . . . and  the  basket  is  superb. 

These  pulp-ficrion  volumes  are  thought  to  be 
highly  autobiographical  in  nature  and  they  are 
characterized  by  their  surprisingly  literate  contri- 
butions in  terms  of  character  and  plot  develop- 
ment. Tellingly,  while  Stew'ard  describes  the  gay 
way  of  life  in  exacting  detail,  it  is  not  one  of  self- 
affirming  and  healthy  lifestyles. 

Steward  moves  through  these  years  adopting 
different  identities  based  upon  his  w'ork:  in  addi- 
tion to  Steward,  Sparrow,  and  Andros,  he  would 
come  to  be  known  to  others  as  Donald  Bishop, 
D.O.C.,  BilTThomas,  Ward  Starnes,  and  the  other 
pseudonymous  names  that  would  serve  to  pro- 
tect his  ever-evolving  identity  and  persona  as  he 
continued  publishing  in  the  1960s. 

Hov\'ever,  the  continuation  of  Steward’s  prolific 
w'ork  w'as  accompanied  by  frustration  with  his  age, 
his  fading  attractiveness,  and  his  loss  of  stamina, 
w'hich  became  a source  of  rationale  for  his  evenaial 
dnnking  and  drug  use  as  he  entered  later  life: 

I was  turned  down  for  the  second  time  in 
one  evening.  This  caused  me  to  wonder  if 
perhaps  the  moment  had  not  come  when  I 
should  give  it  ALL  up  entirely . . . then  the 
pang  passed,  and  I went  to  the  room  of  that 


little  dish-faced  black-haired  boy. . . . Unfor- 
tunately, the  only  open  door  was  to  the  bed 
of  someone  else. 

Steward’s  thirst  for  exploration,  his  unending 
search  for  “someone  else,  ” was  eventually  ham- 
pered by  illness  and  depression,  and  he  began  a 
dovvnw'ard  spiral  into  a world  of  isolation  during 
the  last  decades  of  his  life,  suffering  through  long 
periods  of  loneliness  and  self-destructive  behavior. 

IN  SECRET  HISTORIAN,  Justin  Spring  takes 
v'olumes  of  source  material,  scraps  of  paper, 
and  re-creates  the  life  of  a rebel— albeit  a “Secret 
Rebel.”  Samuel  Steward  w'as  a man  of  vast  con- 
tradictions and  infinite  courage,  who,  despite 
the  violent  prejudices  and  stereotypes  of  the  day, 
lived  an  openly  gay  life;  a man  who  chronicled 
the  most  intimate  aspects  of  his  life  through  art 
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THE  COSMOPOLITANS 

By  Nadia  Kalman 

Livingston  Press,  2010 

A Book  Review  By  Cheri  Johnson 


MASTERS  AT  THE  comedic  in  literature  are 
only  so  if  they  are  also  masters  at  everything  else: 
style,  seeing,  empathy.  Bravery,  most  of  all;  w'rit- 
ing  that  tries  to  be  funny  and  fails  is  spectacularly 
bad.  But  maybe  that’s  why  w'hen  it’s  good,  it’s 
sublime.  And  Nadia  Kalman’s  The  Cosmopolitans 
is  a sublimely  funny  novel.  Perhaps  those  writers 
who  have  a fine  sense  of  humor  are  specially  able 
to  help  us  not  only  to  understand,  but  to  bear  the 
joys  and  pains  of  the  world. 

The  Cosmopolitans  is  set  in  the  late  1990s  to  the 
early  2000s,  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 


and  literature— though  much  of  this  was  done 
under  pseudonymous  names.  To  say  this  book  is 
a valuable  chronicle  of  gay  history  is  an  under- 
statement: it  tells  the  story  of  a most  universal 
bravery.  As  Spring  puts  it:  “In  the  end,  what  I 
came  up  with  is  a scholarly  and  literate  biogra- 
phy of  a man  who  devoted  his  life  to  sexuality.  If 
the  book  is  ultimately  considered  remarkable,  it’s 
in  large  part  because  I had  a remarkable  subject.” 
Remarkable  indeed.  X, 

BILL  CODA  received  an  MPA  degree  in  Creative  Writ- 
ing from  Wilkes  University,  and  is  a freelance  miter 
in  Buclis  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Port  Lmderdale, 
Plorida.  He  writes  for  several  lifestyle  and  literary  publi- 
cations and  is  cmrently  uniting  his  memoir,  Mistaken 
Identity.  Bill  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Up- 
River  Prod  ucPons,  which  wrote  and  produced  theshoit 
film/ CD/anthology  Embraceable  You. 


The  three  sisters  w'e  find  here— Milla,  Yana,  and 
Katya,  daughters  of  Osip  and  Stalina  Moloch- 
nik,  emigres  from  the  former  Soviet  Union -are 
all  of  a martying  age.  Kalman  obseiwes  a reality 
olten  ov'erlooked:  that  twenty-first-century  young 
women,  educated  as  well  as  not,  are  often  no  more 
certain  about  w'ho  they  are  and  what  they  want 
than  their  counterparts  from  sixty  years  ago— and 
so,  as  often  as  not,  they  look  to  marriage  as  a w'ay 
of,  if  nothing  else,  taking  on  some  sort  of  adult 
identity  and  getting  out  of  the  house.  One  by  one 
the  Molochnik  girls  stumble  aw'kwardly  off  into 
unsanctioned  matches  that  their  parents  face 
w'ith  varying  levels  of  unenthusiasm  and  despair. 

Every  time  one  of  these  girls  accepts  her  golden 
nng,  I want,  like  her  parents,  to  shake  her.  And  yet 
I understand.  Kalman  examines  the  contradictoiy 
forces  of  uncertainty  about  a youthful  relationship 
versus  the  fear  of  being  alone,  or  of  being  caught 
in  an  unending  childhood,  u'ith  particular  acuity 
in  the  character  of  Milla,  the  oldest  daughter,  who, 
the  day  of  her  wedding,  weeps  out  of  fmstrated  at- 
traction to  the  “lacy  thighs”  ot  her  friend  julie,  but 
who  also,  when  her  husband  later  leaves  her,  throws 
a burning  hot  dish  of  kasha  across  the  room. 

It  IS  appropriate  that  many  of  these  scenes  of 
romantic  confusion  take  place  in  the  Molochnik 
house.  Osip  and  Stalina’s  relationship,  while  wit- 
tily drawn  w'lth  all  of  its  stuffing  exposed,  is  none- 
theless strong  and  tender.  “It  means  you’re  tiny,  all 
bones,”  says  Osip,  w'hen  Stalina  bustles  at  his  claim 
that  he  can  “practically”  put  his  arms  around  her, 
“Come  kiss  me,  my  little  bone-bag.”  While  these 
girls  make  fun  of  their  parents,  defy  and  deny 
them,  they  seek  the  same  depth  of  love  and  com- 
panionship with  the  kind  of  faith  and  hope  that 
only  those  who  have  seen  it  work  possess. 

As  fretfully  as  I watch  these  girls’  engagements, 
so  eagerly  do  I follow  Kalman  to  their  weddings. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  book— moving  betw'een 
chapter-by-chapter  accounts  from  thirteen  of  the 
characters— creates  a breathlessly  funny,  glittenng 
effect  in  these  group  scenes:  details  are  tossed  like 
jew'els  about  the  room,  reflecting  in  the  light  of 
several  sets  of  eyes.  At  Milla’s  w'eddmg,  Pratik,  the 
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tainily’s  Hangladcslii  exchange  student,  bolsters 
liiinself  to  ask  Yana  to  dance,  olisen'ing  tliat  “Mr. 
Molochnik  had  dragged  Mrs.  Molochnik  out  by 
the  liair.  Perliaps  tliat  was  wliat  they  liked  in  this 
family,  a hrm,  manly  approach”;  Yana  reports  that 
“I’ratik  asked  her  to  dance  again.  1 )ancing.  When 
Kat)'a  could  be  dying,  or  having  .sex  with  someone 
really  inapjircipriate”;  while  the  fragile  Katya  her- 
self, drtink  and  high,  nonetheless  knows 

v\'hat  she  saw  when  she  looked  at  her  sister 
and  that  Indian  guy.  The  way  he  looked  up  at 
Yana  was  the  way  no  one  would  ever  look  up 
at  Katya  unless  they  were  her  children,  and 
then  it  would  only  be  becau.se  they  were  hun- 
gty,  her  children  would  be  hungiy,  of  course. 


Kalman’s  supreme  authorial  confidence,  filled 
with  honesty  and  grace,  lets  all  of  her  characters 
bask  in  the  warmth  of  her  humor,  even  as  she  lets 
no  one  off,  and  deals  with  public  as  well  as  private 
questions  of  choice  and  identity.  As  the  girls  deal 
with  difficult  people,  Kalman  seems  to  be  tell- 
ing them,  and  us,  “See  here  those  who  will  tr\'  to 
belittle  or  defeat  you;  don’t  let  them  define  who 
you  are.”  Stalina,  bitterly  illuminated  after  seeing 
Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  speaks  to  this  sentiment  when 
she  describes  the  “American  ladies”  she  met  soon 
after  emigrating: 

They  think  we  are  only  talking  spletnya,  who 
marnes  whci.  We  had  bigger  fish.  Wlio  is  in  jail? 

. . . Who  is  expelled  from  party,  who  is  making 


protest,  who  is  printing  samizdat? . . . And  these 
women,  they  bring  me  their  old  chulkt,  stock- 
ings, stretched  out,  torn,  not  washed,  but  I 
am  supposed  to  say,  “Thank  you,  thank  you, 
in  Russia  we  had  no  such  things,  only  .skins 
of  bears  for  legs,  teeth  for  control  top.” . . . We 
come  for  freedom,  not  pantyhose.  X. 
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IT  WOULD  BE  EASY  to  classify  Michael  Dick- 
man’s  Flies,  the  2011  winner  of  thejames  Laugh- 
lin  Award  from  the  Academy  of  American  Po- 
ets, as  a book  about  the  nightmare  of  grief  It 
would  also  be  tremendously  reductiv'e.  Flies  is 
a book  that  buzzes  with  the  pathos  of  loss.  It  is 
grief  gone  crazy,  sprawling  across  oceans  and 
burning  up  pine  needles;  grief  perched  in  tree 
branches,  donning  ghoulish  masks;  grief  beat- 
ing back  packs  of  wild  dogs.  The  poems  in  Flies 
read  like  linked  dreams:  they  are  terrifying  and 
tender,  graphic  and  graceful.  They  unfold  in 
alternating  landscapes  of  darkness  and  blind- 
ing light,  while  Dickman  makes  skillful,  petu- 
lant faces  at  God  and  traditional  redemption. 
He  circles  back,  though,  to  a holy  reverence  for 
the  human  family,  and  some  of  the  strongest 
moments  in  Flies  directly  address  the  death  of 
a beloved  brother. 

Flies  opens  with  the  poem  “Dead  Brother 
Superhero.”  We  encounter  a ghost  clothed 
m “handfuls  of  oil  and  garbage  blood.”  This 
brother  infects  the  boc^k  with  his  appearing  and 
disappearing.  He  “waves  from  the  branches  with 
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both  hands”  and  “wears  a plastic  bag  ov'er  his 
head  and  / leaps  from  the  barn  door.” 

Most  of  Flies  is  blazing,  or  on  fire,  or  wants 
to  be.  The  sea  works  as  a sak'e,  a silencing  para- 
dise where  Dickman  seems  to  like  to  try  things 
out,  tcT  right  wrongs.  It’s  in  the  sea  that  he  sets 
his  estranged  parents  side  by  side;  this  is  where 
he  watches  his  brother  and  small  niece  swim 
and  talk  quietly.  Yet  the  flies  are  everywhere. 
They’re  insistent,  miniscule  harbingers  of  in- 
sidious crap  and  death.  As  Dickman  writes  in 
the  collection’s  title  poem:  “It’s  the  flies  that 
sweetly  call  my  name  / so  I’ll  know  it’s  time  / 
walking  all  over  my  face  / whispering  and  / eat- 
ing shit.” 

At  the  bciok’s  midpoint,  things  take  a sharp 
and  unmistakable  turn  into  deeper,  emotional 
darkness.  The  set,  so  to  speak,  goes  black,  and 
“Barnett  Newman:  Black  Fire  I”  communicates 
only  doom.  As  the  poem  builds,  one  hears  a near- 
audible  echo  of  Paul  Celan’s  “Death  Fugue”— 
that  terrible,  infinite  clang  of  death: 


All  black  all  the  time 

Black  petals  black  leaves 
black  pulse 

I like  to  sit  in  the  corner  I 

and  watch  the  light  disappear  I 

with  both  my  eyes  i 

God  doesn’t  have  any  eyes 

The  final  ten  poems  in  Flies  are  increasingly 
troubled  and  intriguing,  dense  with  grief-bound 
helplessness  and  anger.  Dickman  writes  in  “Sta- 
tions”: “When  my  brother  fell  down  he  stayed 
down  / He  will  not  get  up  again,”  and  these  lines 
are  a plain-faced  dare  against  the  usefulness  of 
compassion.  The  poet  accelerates  to  rage  later 
m the  same  poem  when  he  writes:  “All  the  dogs 
have  been  taught  to  fight  and  eat  each  other  and 
not  be  / scared  and  fuck  death.” 

This  pathos  of  survival  and  violence  runs 
throughout  Flies  until  the  book’s  closing  poems, 
which  read  more  like  a series  of  farewells.  In  the 
final  poem,  “Home,”  the  poet  laments: 

I’ve  alvt  ays  wanted  my  body 
to  work  harder 
at  being 
ali\'e 

Dickman’s  brilliantly  rueful  tone  is  an  an- 
tidote to  the  blinding  grief  that’s  preceded  it.  | 
He  beats  back  the  dogs,  swats  the  flies,  and  de- 
clares in  the  book’s  final  lines:  “I  am  going  / to 
live.”  A 2006  Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Cen-  ' 
ter  in  Provincetown,  it’s  almost  as  if  Dickman 
joins  tribal  hands  with  Stanley  Kunitz,  who  . 
wrote  so  famously  in  his  poem  “Touch  Me”: 
“What  makes  the  engine  go?  / Desire,  desire,  ( 
desire.”  ^ 

I s 

KIRSTEN  ANDERSEN’S  poetry  appears  most  re-  i , ® 
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ALONE  TOGETHER: 

Why  We  Expect  More  from  Technology 
and  Less  from  Each  Other 

By  Sherry  Turkle 
Basic  Books,  201 1 


A Book  Revifan'  By  Kevin  Heisler 


ALONE  TOGETHER  is  Sherry  Turkle’s  third 
book  on  the  interaction  between  people  and 
technology.  In  her  first,  The  Second  Self,  Turkle 
asked  whether  computers  are  considered  alive  by 
people  and  examined  the  ways  computers  change 
the  way  we  think  about  ourseK'es  and  our  rela- 
tionships. In  Life  on  the  Screen,  she  focused  on  how 
people  forge  online  identities  and  avatars. 

Now  she  explores  the  world  of  “social  robots”— 
computers  as  teachers,  therapists,  and  compan- 
ions—and  asks  whether  robots  can  be  a viable 
solution  for  the  htiman  condition  of  loneliness. 
One  of  the  key  moments  for  social  robots  was  the 
introduction  of  ajapanese  child’s  toy,  the  Tamag- 
otchi, in  1998.  The  Tamagotchi  required  children 
to  care  for  on-screen  virtual  creatures  that  they  ad- 
opted. If  not  cared  for,  the  creatures  would  starve 
and  eventually  die.  Turkle  sees  virtual  death  as 
the  first  step  in  in  making  computers  seem  “alive 
enough”  in  the  minds  of  their  owners.  Similarly, 
Furbies  and  the  AIBO  robot  dog  became  true 
companions  that  substituted  for  pets,  function- 
ing as  emotional  safe  havens  in  an  unsafe  world. 
The  advent  of  My  Real  Baby  signified  the  biith  of 
a new  generation  of  lifelike  infant  dolls. 

During  her  extensive  research,  Turkle  found 
that  students  in  an  eighth-grade  classroom  have 
mixed  feelings  about  robots  that  do  menial  and 
caretaking  tasks.  One  student  asked,  “Don’t  we 
have  humans  for  those  jobs?”  In  contrast,  com- 
puter scientists  see  machines  as  enablers  that 
display  lifelike  behaviors,  leading  to  humans 
treating  them  as  peers.  MIT  grad  students,  for  ex- 
ample, felt  a sharp  sense  of  loss  when  they  had  to 
abandon  their  binaiy  and  robotic  creations. 

Turkle  views  this  sense  of  loss  as  “playing  fast 
and  loose  with  our  emotions”— she  clearly  sug- 
gests that  emotions  should  be  reserved  for  sanc- 
tioned, less  contrived  events.  She  fears  caretaking 
robots  like  the  Japanese  pet  prototype  Paro  may 
make  it  easier  for  children  to  place  elderly  parents 
in  nursing  homes,  lead  children  to  visit  those  el- 
derly parents  less  often,  and  lower  our  expecta- 
tions for  emotionally  engaged  relationships  with 
all  people. 

Turkle’s  conclusion,  the  reduction  of  quality 
within  relationships,  becomes  her  central  argu- 
ment against  the  incursion  of  lifelike  robots  into 
human  affairs.  She  views  Facebook,  Twitter,  and 
texting  as  flattening  our  lives  and  reducing  our 
communication  to  superficial  interactions.  While 
Facebook  and  Twitter  may  encourage  superficial 
communication,  and  there’s  a strong  argument 
to  be  made  that  each  short  message  on  electronic 
platforms  lacks  depth,  her  theories  cross  a line  in 
suggesting  that  all  human  communication  via 
electronics  has  become  superficial.  As  an  example 
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of  this  loss,  she  tells  the  story  of  how  her  letters  to 
her  own  mother  during  college  were  much  fuller 
expressions  of  her  true  self  than  her  daughter’s 
frequent  Skype  chats  from  college.  Long  form  let- 
ters, of  course,  are  a classic  form  of  one-way  com- 
munication: monologue  rather  than  dialogue.  In 
her  letters,  Turkle  may  have  been  creating  her  own 
fictional  life  and  persona:  a revised,  edited,  and  in- 
terpreted version  of  her  actions  and  feelings  for  the 
benefit  of  herself  and  her  mother.  It’s  also  probable 
that  the  letter  wnter,  in  this  case,  Turkle,  knew  the 
letters  might  survive  her  mother  (which  they  did) 
and  carry  with  them  the  gravitas  of  posterity. 

Turkle  seems  to  ignore,  however,  the  limitation- 
sof  one-way  closed  commtinication,  where  depth 
may  be  achieved  but  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  quality 
and  convenience.  I’m  also  reminded  of  the  e-mails 
and  ocher  technology  that  has  literally  brought 
families  together  during  wartime,  and  given  hope 
CO  loved  ones  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  that  takes 
place  during  natural  disasters.  One  might  also 
argue  that  small-town  life  where  everyone  knows 
everyone  else’s  business  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
virtual  anonymity  of  city  life.  But  that  begs  the 
question  of  why  so  many  people  leave  their  small 
towns  and  families  in  favor  of  the  bnght  lights  ol 
the  big  cities.  Greater  exposure  to  technology  does 
not  necessarily  equal  greater  apathy. 

Turkle  also  seems  to  ignore  the  vast  benefits 
in  safety  and  security  chat  high  technology  and 
instant  communication  have  afforded  people.  It 
must  be  hard  for  younger  generations  to  imag- 
ine a world  where  a phone  rings  and  rings  hut 
no  one  answers  it— not  even  a “dumb”  answering 
machine.  Even  harder  to  imagine  someone  dialing 
“911”  and  not  having  anyone  respond.  Cell  phones 
are  truly  viewed  as  lifelines.  It’s  possible  that  one 
day  “sociable  robots”  may  serv'e  a similar  and  more 
encompassing  function:  watching  over  chose  too 
weak  CO  care  for  themselves  without  assistance. 
Even  today  the  elderly  and  infirm  in  hospitals  have 


call  buttons  to  summon  help  and  possess  an  array 
of  technology  hooked  into  their  bodies— if  only 
temporarily— to  help  them  live  one  more  day. 

There’s  no  doubt  chat  children  will  feel  less 
responsibility  to  provide  personal  care  and  fre- 
quent visits  with  the  advent  of  sociable  robots. 
But  hasn’t  that  been  the  story  of  technology 
since  families  in  tribal  cultures  took  in  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents  and  cared  for  them  until 
death?  The  very  nursing  homes  where  Turkle 
conducted  her  research  also  made  children  feel 
less  responsible  for  caring  for  their  parents  per- 
sonally. What  Turkle  does  not  discuss  are  the 
advantages  of  technolog)'  that  may  have  given 
the  elderly  more  years  of  independent  living  and 
given  family  members  the  freedom  to  appreciate 
quality  time  with  their  loved  ones. 

Sheny  Turkle’s  book  is  admirable  in  that  it 
broaches  a timely  and  important  question:  how 
does  our  increasingly  close  relationship  with 
technology  affect  our  relationships  with  other 
people?  Her  arguments  fail,  however,  to  convince 
chat  one  must  have  a direct  and  dire  effect  on  the 
other.  We  are  not  losing  our  ability  to  care  for  one 
another;  in  expanding  our  interactions,  via  social 
robots  and  new  ways  of  communicating  with 
each  other,  we  are  creating  paths  toward  greater 
empathy,  and  a better  society.  X. 

KEVIN  HEISLER  is  an  Inteniet  marketing  consultant 
based  in  New  York  City.  He  serves  on  the  advisory  board 
of  Wall  Stiret  Communications,  marketing  services  for 
the  electronic  media  technolog)i  indushy. 
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The  Second  Coming 

Animated  Feature  Films  Enter  a New  Golden  Age 


By  Howard  Karren 

Much  like  Hollywood  itself,  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  Walt  Disney  has  always  had  an 
indelibly  kitschy  aura  to  it.  A short  stroll  down 
Main  Street,  USA,  at  the  entrance  to  Disney- 
land, with  its  dolled-up  vision  of  artificial- 
ingredient  Americana,  will  only  cement  that 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  art  lovers.  Since  the  Disney  studio  opened  its  first 
theme  park  in  Anaheim  in  1955,  the  Disney  name  has  become  the  boomer 
standard  of  “quality”  (read:  reliable  and  safe,  uncontroversial  and  thought- 
fully crafted)  family  entertainment— innocent  enough  for  kids,  colorful 
enough  for  adults.  But  it  was  not  always  thus.  The  middlebrow  curtain 
needs  to  be  parted  a bit  before  the  aesthetic  truth  can  emerge,  about  both 
Disney’s  revolutionary  history  and  the  remarkable  new  wave  of  animation 
led  by  its  Pixar  division  today. 

The  first  Golden  Age  of  American  Animation  was  launched  by  the  pre- 
miere of  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  in  1937.  Known  as  “Disney’s  folly” 
in  Hollywood,  it  was  a colossal  gamble:  the  first  feature-length  animated 
movie  ever  made.  Disney  spent  three  years  and  almost  $1.5  million  produc- 
ing it,  an  outrageous  sum  at  the  time.  Until  that  point,  animation  was  rel- 
egated to  short  subjects.  Many  of  the  animated  shorts  of  the  late  ’20s  and 
early  ’30s  were  visually  astonishing,  with  sharp  and  satirical  narratives.  And 
though  Disney  and  his  stable  of  characters  (Mickey  Mouse,  Donald  Duck, 
et  al.)  were  leaders  in  the  field,  fine  work  was  also  done  by  the  Fleischer 
brothers  at  Paramount  (Popeye  and  Betty  Boop),  for  the  Merrie  Melodies 
and  Looney  Tunes  series  at  Warner  Bros.  (Bugs  Bunny  and  Elmer  Fudd), 
and  at  the  cartoon  division  at  MGM  (Tom  and  Jerry). 

But  with  Snow  White,  Disney  upped  the  creative  ante  significantly.  Basing 
his  story  on  a Grimm  fairy  tale,  he  gave  it  primal,  life-and-death  conflicts 
and  an  outlandishly  evil  queen  stepmother,  consumed  by  vanity  and  ruth- 
lessness. The  fairy-tale  structure  was  filled  out  with  musical  comedy— that 
is,  original  songs  and  the  quirky,  variegated  characters  ofthe  Seven  Dwarfs. 
The  hand-drawn  animation  was  in  full  Technicolor  and  of  a caliber  not 
previously  seen:  lush  storybook  backgrounds  and  multiple  layers  of  moving 
cels,  demonstrating  an  extraordinary  fluidity  of  movement,  a depth  of  emo- 
tional expression,  and  uncanny  special  effects,  such  as  shimmering  water 
and  a woodland  full  of  twittering  animals. 


Story  was  key,  however.  To  sustain  audience  interest  in  an  eighty-three- 
minute  feature,  a strong  narrative  was  imperative,  and  Disney  didn’t  hold 
back.  There  was  no  pandering  to  the  impressionable  nature  of  children, 
and  the  happily-ever-after  resolution  could  only  paper  over  some  dastardly 
threats  to  Snow  White’s  innocence.  Though  it  might  seem  overly  simple  in  a 
contemporary  context,  and  the  someday-my-prince-will-come  sexism  dates 
it.  Snow  White  is  actually  a gripping  example  of  folkloric  storytelling. 

Once  it  was  released.  Snow  White  became  a huge  international  hit  and  a 
cinematic  landmark.  Over  the  next  five  years,  Disney  would  re\ea.se  Pinocchio 
(1940),  Fantasia  (1940),  Dumbo  (1941),  and  Bambi  (1942),  each  of  them  as 
artistically  ambitious  as  the  one  before,  and  all  instant  classics.  They  truly 
are  the  five  pillars  of  this  first  Golden  Age,  and  should  be  regarded  as  touch- 
stones by  which  any  future  animated  feature  must  be  measured.  None  of 
these  films,  or  the  Hollywood  Dream  Factory  itself,  could  ever  shake  the 
patina  of  mass  culture,  and  animation  in  particular  is  burdened  with  the 
stigma  of  childishness,  because  of  its  immediate  association  with  family  en- 
tertainment. But  make  no  mistake  about  it:  all  the  Pop  Art  irony  in  the  world 
cannot  reduce  the  genuine  stature  and  accomplishment  of  these  films. 

Both  Dumbo  and  Bambi  are  similarly  risky,  especially  in  the  way  their  child 
heroes  are  violently  separated  from  their  mothers.  The  Pink  Elephants  on 
Parade  sequence  in  Dumbo,  in  which  our  big-eared  hero  and  his  friend  Tim- 
othy get  drunk,  is  a kaleidoscope  of  hallucinatory  images.  And  in  Bambi,  ■: 
the  signature  Disney  mix  of  naturalistic  movement  and  anthropomorphized 
animal  characterization  reached  its  pinnacle— Disney  even  sent  his  anima- 
tors out  to  the  forest  to  observe  flora  and  fauna  as  research. 

Perhaps  Disney’s  most  ambitious  project.  Fantasia,  is  the  one  most  ac- 
cused of  being  too  kitsch,  because  it  tackled  the  highbrow  province  of  sym- 
phonic music  and  unabashedly  popularized  the  notion  of  synesthesia— that 
is,  mixing  senses,  and  specifically,  in  this  case,  translating  abstract  pieces  ,1 
of  music  into  visual  short  subjects  (anticipating  the  rise  ofthe  music  video 
forty  years  later).  The  idea  that  Mickey  Mouse  could  mix  it  up  with  Leopold  | 
Stokowski,  that  animators  could  condense  Beethoven’s  Sixth  Symphony  and 
Stravinsky’s  Rite  of  Spring— \mag\n'\ng  a mythological  idyll  with  centaurs  and 
unicorns  for  the  former  and  the  prehistoric  drama  of  dinosaur  life  for  the 
latter— was  seen  as  mass-culture  temerity.  In  truth,  the  omnibus  structure 
of  Fantasia  made  it  more  difficult  for  audiences  to  fully  engage,  and  it  didn’t 
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initially  recoup  its  enormous  investment,  nearly  destroying  the  studio.  Only 
decades  later,  when  it  was  marketed  to  college  students  as  “the  ultimate 
trip,”  did  its  fortunes  turn. 

As  animation  shifted  to  television— and  far  less  meticulous  craftsman- 
ship—Disney  remained  the  gold  standard,  producing  such  beautiful  fea- 
tures as  Cinderella  (1950),  Alice  in  Wonderland  (1951),  Peter  Pan  (1953),  Lady 
and  the  Tramp  (1955),  Sleeping  Beauty  (1959),  and  One  Hundred  and  One  Dal- 
matians (1961),  which,  despite  its  modernist  flourishes,  can  be  seen  as  the 
last  gasp  of  the  Golden  Age.  After  that,  the  TV  mentality— repeating,  sparse 
backgrounds;  jerky,  poorly  articulated  movements;  puerile,  glib  narratives— 
became  a given  for  animation  in  Hollywood,  and  the  possibility  of  an  aes- 
thetically ambitious  feature  became  a thing  of  the  past. 

Then  Walt  died.  And  the  Disney  studio  started  faltering.  Enter:  Michael 
Eisner  and  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  former  ABC  executives  and  New  York  Jews, 
who  took  over  creative  management  of  the  middle-American  family-enter- 
tainment empire  that  Walt  had  built.  With  the  encouragement  of  Walt’s 
nephew,  Roy,  Katzenberg  embarked  on  an  effort  to  revivify  the  near-mori- 
bund Disney  feature-animation  wing.  Eisner  and  Katzenberg  were  anything 
but  extravagant  budget-wise,  but  they  were  brilliant  at  going  against  genre 
trends  and  finding  ways  around  inflated  star  salaries.  And  they  were  aided 
by  a stroke  of  genius— they  saw  in  animation  a relatively  inexpensive  way  to 
bring  back  to  life  the  carcass  of  the  Hollywood  musical.  They  hired  com- 
poser Alan  Menken  and  his  inspired  lyricist,  Howard  Ashman  (who  had 
together  created  the  clever  off-Broadway  musical  Little  Shop  of  Horrors),  and 
focused  once  again  on  quality  animation,  expressive  characterization,  and 
story,  story,  story.  The  result,  in  short  order,  was  The  Little  Mermaid  (1989) 
and  Beauty  and  the  Beast  (1991 ). 

The  Second  Coming  had  made  its  first  step.  But  it  hadn’t  yet  reached  full 
fruition.  Though  Roy  Disney  and  Katzenberg  had  succeeded  in  resuscitating 
the  animation  division  (besides  becoming  an  international  smash.  Beauty  and 
the  Beast  was  considered  adult  enough  to  be  nominated  for  a Best  Picture 
Oscar,  a first),  they  hadn’t  yet  duplicated  the  artistic  breakthroughs  of  the 
original  Golden  Age.  That  happened  with  The  Lion  King{^994). 


With  its  memorable  songs  by  Elton  John  and  Tim  Rice,  a riveting 
score  by  Hans  Zimmer,  and  a story  reminiscent  of  Bambi  and  the  brothers 
Grimm  (though  completely  original).  The  /./ow  K/og  took  startling  risks  for 
a family  film  and  transcended  all  the  highbrow  prejudices  against  ani- 
mation and  then  some.  The  young  lion’s  father  is  brutally  murdered  in 
front  of  him;  his  uncle  is  a Nazi-like  usurper  of  power;  the  animal  charac- 
ters take  on  an  African  folkloric  sensibility  without  the  usual,  patronizing 
Western  ethnocentrism.  The  animation  in  the  opening  “Circle  of  Life” 
scene  is  nothing  short  of  breathtaking.  This  was  classic  Disney  in  a con- 
temporary context.  And  it  has  never  been  equaled  by  the  studio  since. 

Meanwhile,  a revolution  was  occurring  in  the  animation  world.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  hand-drawn  characters  made  into  hand-inked 


FACING  PAGE:  THE  LAST  SURVIVOR  OF  A POSTAPOCALYPTIC  EARTH,  A ROBOT, 
TAKES  A RIDE  INTO  SPACE  IN  PIXAR'S  WALLS  (2008). 

TOP:  IN  DISNEY'S  PIMOCCHIO  (1940),  THE  WAYWARD  MARIONEnE  RELAXES  AT 
PLEASURE  ISLAND  BEFORE  DISCOVERING  WHAT  GROTESQUE  CONSEQUENCES 
ARE  IN  STORE. 

LEFT:  SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD  ANDY,  DEPARTING  FOR  COLLEGE,  LOOKS  LONGINGLY 
AT  HIS  CHILDHOOD  TOYS,  BUZZ  LIGHTYEAR  AND  WOODY  THE  COWBOY,  IN  PIXAR'S 
TOYSTOPYSmo). 
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cels  shot  against  a hand-painted  background 
was  being  replaced,  bit  by  bit,  by  computers.  An 
animation  studio  in  Northern  California,  Pixar, 
owned  by  Steve  Jobs  and  led  creatively  by  John 
Lasseter,  would  show  the  world  that  computer- 
generated imagery  (CGI)— created  digitally  on  a 
screen  from  beginning  to  end— could  equal  tradi- 
tional (or2D)  animation  in  terms  of  imagination, 
emotional  power,  and  art. 

Lasseter’s  first  feature,  Toy  Story  (1995),  proved 
that  beyond  a doubt.  It  followed  the  rivalry  of 
two  toys  owned  by  a boy  named  Andy  Davis- 
Woody  the  cowboy  and  Buzz  Lightyear  the  space 
ranger.  Though  Lasseter  was  dealing  with  a 
child-centric  premise— the  secret  life  of  inanimate 
playthings— the  narrative  unfolds  as  if  it  were  a 
behind-the-scenes  adventure,  with  the  toy  world 
a stand-in  for  the  world  of  movies.  The  hyperreal 
yet  strangely  plastic  pictorialism  of  CGI  fits  like  a 
glove  in  this  particular  fantasy,  because  toys  are, 
of  course,  manufactured  objects.  Lasseter,  like 
the  Golden  Age  Disney  animators,  mostly  stuck 
to  the  visual  storytelling  rules  of  live-action  pho- 
tography, keeping  in  reserve  the  freedom  anima- 
tion affords  for  fantasy  for  special  and  significant 
moments.  And  most  important,  he  understood 
the  value  of  primal  emotion;  without  sacrificing 
its  nerdy-hip-nostalgia  brand  of  humor.  Toy  Story 
is  imbued  with  a deep  sense  of  loss  and  dread- 
concerning  the  love  of  friends  and  family  and  the 
joy  of  innocence— that  the  best  fairy  tales,  such  as 
Grimm’s,  have  at  their  core.  That  takes  extraordi- 
nary courage  on  the  part  of  the  f Immakers,  and 
when  it  works,  it’s  timeless. 

Toy  Story  did  indeed  work,  and  when  released 
through  Disney,  it  enjoyed  immediate  success. 
Despite  the  new  studio’s  shiny,  high-tech  veneer, 
Pixar  had  managed  to  outperform  Disney  at  its 


own  game.  Lasseter  sidestepped  Katzenberg’s 
penchant  for  wise-ass  humor  and  pop-culture 
references  (which  continues  today  at  Katzen- 
berg’s new  home,  DreamWorks  Animation,  es- 
pecially in  the  Shrek  series),  going  straight  for  the 
heart  instead  and  making  no  excuses. 

Then,  in  succession,  Lasseter  duplicated  that 
feat,  with  A Bug’s  Life  {^998)  and  Toy  Story 2 (1999). 
Like  Disney’s  near-perfect  run  back  in  the  late  ’30s 
and  early  ’40s,  he  kept  upping  the  ante  for  quality 
and  creativity  and  flawlessly  achieved  it.  The  tech- 
nology also  kept  improving,  allowing  Pixar  artists 
to  refine  surface  texture  and  color  and  increase 
verisimilitude.  Yet  all  the  while,  the  emphasis  on 
story  remained,  with  the  same  fearlessness  and 
simplicity  that  gave  Toy  Story  its  classic  feel. 

The  release  of  Finding  Nemo  (2003)  was  a 
dimensional  leap.  Lasseter  handed  over  the  di- 
rector’s seat  to  writer  Andrew  Stanton  (and 
Lee  Unkrich),  and  the  film,  with  an  even  more 
pared-down,  elemental  story— a father  fish  loses 
his  young  son,  searches  and  journeys  endlessly 
to  find  him,  and  is  finally  reunited— soared  to 
new  heights.  The  undersea  world  of  Finding 
Nemo  is  uncommonly  beautiful  in  the  way  it  was 
animated,  with  its  glimmering  light  and  a lush 
spectrum  of  saturated  tropical-reef  colors.  The 
familial  drama,  reminiscent  of  Pinocchio,  is  pro- 
foundly moving— and  atypically,  very  much  from 
a parent’s  point  of  view.  By  allowing  Stanton  to 
blossom  into  a full-fledged  auteur  in  his  own 
right,  Lasseter  built  on  Pixar’s  collective  identity, 
and  ushered  in  a spectacular  trifecta  of  films  that 
would  defy  audience  expectations:  Brad  Bird’s 
Ratatouille  (2007),  Stanton’s  WALL-E  (2008),  and 
Pete  Docterand  Bob  Peterson’s  Up  (2009). 

Lasseter  brought  Bird  into  the  fold  after  his 
ingenious  feature  debut.  The  Iron  Giant  (1999), 
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failed  commercially  for  Warner  Bros.  Bird’s  first 
film  for  Pixar,  The  Incredibles  (2004),  about  a fam- 
ily of  X-Men-like  superheroes,  which  plays  like  a 
blend  of  husband-wife  romantic  comedy  and  sci- 
fi  adventure,  is  stunning,  but  Ratatouille,  which  he 
took  over  from  Jan  Pinkava  (who  retained  codi- 
recting and  cowriting  credit),  is  a masterpiece. 
Set  in  Paris,  between  the  underworld  of  rat  life 
and  the  human  foibles  above,  RatatouiUe  is  osten- 
sibly about  the  restaurant  business  but  is  more 
substantively  a fable  of  creativity  and  art.  The 
lead  rat,  Remy,  is  a misfit  with  a refined  sense  of 
taste  and  smell,  unlike  his  garbage-loving  peers. 
He  hooks  up  with  a young  man,  Linguini,  who 
works  at  a restaurant,  and  with  the  deftness  of  a 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Remy  teaches  Linguini  how 
to  cook  and  win  over  a coworker  whom  he  loves. 
Remy  does  this— in  a clear  metaphor  of  puppetry 
and,  by  extension,  animation— by  hiding  inside 
Linguini’s  chef  hat  and  manipulating  the  young 
man’s  hair  to  correspond  with  the  movement  of 
his  hands.  The  reward  for  Remy  is  simply  the  joy 
of  being  able  to  cook,  or,  more  figuratively,  the 
Joy  of  being  an  artist.  Ratatouille  is  not  about— 
or  even  directed  to— children,  though  they  will 
surely  enjoy  the  visual  thrill  of  Bird’s  storytell- 
ing. It’s  an  adult  movie,  concerned  with  adult 
issues— self-actualization,  romantic  frustration, 
career  success. 

Stanton’s  WALL-E  took  on  an  even  more 
daunting  challenge.  The  story  of  a sweet,  indus- 
trious little  robot  that  lives  alone  on  a lifeless, 
postapocalyptic  Earth,  it  has  virtually  no  dia- 
logue, except  for  some  scenes  on  a space  cruise- 
ship  where  the  obese  vestiges  of  humanity  now 
vegetate.  With  few  other  characters  to  focus 
on,  WALL-E  becomes  something  of  a character 
study,  and  a gentle  yet  quietly  savage  satire  of 
human  civilization.  This  is  no  ordinary  cartoon. 
Indeed,  Pixar  has  so  seamlessly  expanded  the 
sphere  of  the  animated  feature  film,  it  will  take 
years  to  fully  appreciate  the  scope  of  what  it  has 
accomplished.  And  WALL-E  will  certainly  grow  in 
stature  over  that  time. 

With  little  fanfare.  Up  overturned  the  biggest 
bugaboo  in  “family”  entertainment:  old  age. 
The  French  animated  film  The  Triplets  of  Belleville 
has  three  elderly  sisters  at  its  center,  but  it  plays 


to  art-house  audiences  and  isn’t  really  about  the 
pain  of  growing  old.  But  the  white-haired  wid- 
ower Carl  Fredricksen  in  Up  is  going  through  a 
crisis  that  no  child  might  easily  relate  to:  he’s 
being  evicted  from  his  home  (and  his  beloved 
memories)  to  live  in  a retirement  home.  Up  of- 
fers viewers  a quick  peek  of  Carl  as  a boy  hoping 
to  become  an  explorer  and  as  a happily  married 
young  man.  When  his  house  lifts  off,  carried  by 
hundreds  of  balloons,  to  South  America  with  a 
neighborhood  boy,  the  adventure  they  experi- 
ence is  that  of  an  old  man  trying  to  understand 
the  point  of  his  not-so-wonderful  life.  It’s  Dennis 
the  Menace  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  vantage  point,  and 
the  view,  while  lovingly  animated,  is  very  down- 
to-earth. 

MUCH  AS  DISNEY’S  glory  days  created  the  basis 
for  an  art  form,  Pixar’s  parade  of  neoclassics  has 
sent  ripples  of  invention  and  discovery  all  over 
the  world.  Feature-length  animation,  nearly 
given  up  for  dead  in  the  ’80s,  has  unmistakably 
blossomed  into  a second  Golden  Age.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  new  movement 
is  CGI.  Japanese  anime  has  exploded  in  popu- 
larity. Jeffrey  Katzenberg  continues  to  produce 
impressive  work  at  DreamWorks,  such  as  How 
to  Train  Your  Dragon.  Blue  Sky  Studios,  the  mak- 
ers of  the  Looney  Tunes-like  Ice  Age  series,  has 
found  a home  at  Twentieth  Century  Fox.  Gore 
Verbinski’s  recently  released  Rango  is  a sophis- 
ticated parody  of  Hollywood  Westerns.  Pixar’s 
exquisitely  crafted  Toy  Story  3— nominated  for 
a Best  Picture  Academy  Award  last  January- 
grossed  more  than  $1  billion  worldwide,  a new 
record.  Disney  bought  Pixar  in  2006,  and  John 
Lasseter  now  oversees  both  studios’  animation 
work.  How  long  before  Pixar  goes  the  theme- 
park  route,  and  shrouds  its  legacy  in  kitsch?  ii 

HOWARD  KARREN  studied  semiotics  at  Brown 
University,  got  his  MEA  at  Columbia  University’s  film 
school,  and  worked  as  an  editor  at  Premiere  maga- 
zine for  thirteen  years.  He  runs  a film  series  at  PAAM, 
writes  a regular  column  of  DVD  reviews  for  the  Prov- 
incetown  Banner,  and  co-owns  the  Alden  Gallery  in 
Provincetown. 
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and  the  Renaissance  of  Theater  in  Provincetown 


By  Heidi  Jon  Schmidt 

TIS  PROVINCETOWN’S  geographic  destiny  to  host  generation  after 
generation  ofyoung  writers  and  artists,  awkward,  intense,  romantic 
misfits  like  Tennessee  Williams  and  Eugene  O’Neill.  These  artists— 
as  well  as  thousands  of  longtime  residents,  tourists,  and  adopted 
“washashores”— were  likely  drawn  here  by  the  town’s  beauty  and 
history,  its  staunch,  solitary  landscape,  and  perhaps  by  a fevered 
sense  that  the  only  life  worth  living  is  one  dedicated  to  art.  So  maybe  it  was 
inevitable  that  one  ofSusan  Grilli’s  early  homes  here  was  beside  the  original 
site  of  the  Provincetown  Playhouse,  where  O’Neill,  Susan  Glaspell,  and  so 
many  others  produced  their  plays  in  a makeshift  theater  on  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse’s  wharf  I can’t  help  feeling  O’Neill  would  be  pleased. 

Grilli,  having  declared  to  her  parents  that  theater  was  the  only  life  for 
her,  had  dropped  out  of  college  to  study  at  the  American  Conservatory 
Theater  in  San  Francisco  in  the  early  ’70s,  then  made  her  way  to  Prov- 
incetown to  settle  in  a cheap  winter  rental  with  a history  that  went  right 
back  to  the  source  of  her  ambitions. 

“I’d  go  out  on  the  wharf  at  night  and  say  Tell  me  something,”’  she  ad- 
mitted to  me  during  our  interview,  smiling  at  her  younger  self  “Itwas  Susan 
Glaspell  and  Hutchins  Hapgood,  George  Cram  Cook,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse 
that  I wanted  to  conjure  up.  I knew  that  kind  of  theater  was  a once-in- 
history  event,  but  I was  looking  for  the  theatrical  avenue  to  take,  to  be  part 
of  the  town.  Theater  depends  on  the  group— we  need  other  artists  to  do  the 
work— and  it’s  a really  good  thing  when  we  can  find  people  who  have  known 
all  their  lives  that  theater  is  the  only  thing  that  truly  keeps  us  alive  inside.” 
Crilli’s  restless  vitality  took  her  to  many  cities  over  the  next  decade,  and 
she  was  always  watching  and  listening,  to  directors,  actors,  playwrights, 
and  their  communities.  Back  in  Provincetown  from  1987  to  1992,  she 
started  a company  called  Provincetown  Theatreworks,  an  experience 
that  inspired  her  to  design  her  own  major  in  Community  Theater  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  In  September  2001  she  was  working  as  a 


freelance  stage  manager  in  New  York,  and  about  to  move  from  Brooklyn 
to  Lower  Manhattan,  when  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  stopped 
the  country  in  its  tracks. 

She  came  back  to  Provincetown  to  catch  her  breath,  and  decided  it 
was  time  to  stay.  Cape  Cod  theater  was  already  in  an  upswing,  with  Well- 
fleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater  (WHAT)  producing  a huge  schedule  of  great 
plays  every  summer  and  Cape  Rep  Theatre  getting  stronger  by  the  sea- 
son. Both  were  bringing  talent  from  off-Cape  to  work  with  serious  local  | 
actors.  Shakespeare  on  the  Cape,  a troupe  of  students  from  the  Guthrie 
Theater  in  Minneapolis,  brought  a joyous  and  reverent  attitude  toward 
classical  drama,  performing  in  venues  from  the  Schoolhouse  Gallery  in 
Provincetown  to  Cotuit  Center  for  the  Arts.  In  spite  of  O’Neill’s  legacy,  i 
theater  in  Provincetown  had  lagged  behind  writing  and  visual  art  for  de- 
cades, but  Grilli’s  combination  of  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  warmth 
pulled  disparate  people  together  and  brought  out  the  best  in  all.  Counter  j 
Productions  was  born  in  2007,  with  Tim  Babcock  starring  in  the  one-man 
show  / Aw  A4y  OwAT  IV/^.  The  young  woman  who  had  looked  to  Province-  | ' 
town’s  theatrical  pioneers  for  counsel  was  ready  to  act  on  all  she  had 
learned.  No  longer  would  Naked  Boys  Singing  be  the  only  show  in  town.  '|!  h 

“I  went  to  the  auditions  and  did  two  shows  for  Counter  Productions  ,i|  r 

I ' 

that  season  {tick,  tick . . . BOOM!  and  The  Full  Monty),"  Ethan  Paulini  told  ' 
me.  Paulini,  who  grew  up  at  the  Harwich  Junior  Theatre  and  is  now  an  ( 
Equity  actor  with  a long  list  of  credits,  joined  the  board  at  Counter  soon 
afterward.  “I  was  struck  with  Susan’s  boundless  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
optimism.  I think  it  was  her  perseverance  that  really  got  me  hooked.  It  L jiij 
is  so  rare  and  such  a breath  of  fresh  air.  I work  all  over  the  country  and  ffl|  p 
Susan’s  integrity  is  unmatched.”  T 'li, 

Back  in  the  ’70s,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  she  was  asking  Provincetown’s  ' ||  [ 
theatrical  pioneers  for  knowledge.  “You  have  to  study  theater  to  really,-;,  L, 
go  on  the  trips  it  can  take  you,”  Grilli  says.  “You  have  to  study  design  T |{f 

Rl' 
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and  language  and  how  to  talk  and  walk  and 
vocal  skills  and  dialects/speech  skills  and  the 
bottom  line  is,  it’s  such  a risk.  I wanted  to  find 
other  artists  who  were  talented  and  fun  and 
who  made  the  sacrifices  along  the  way  because 
they  loved  and  believed  in  theater.” 

In  Paulini,  Grilli  clearly  found  one  of  those 
people:  an  actor  and  kindred  spirit. 

“I  call  her  my  theater  miracle  worker,”  he 
explains.  “She  has  the  best  taste  in  material. 
She  listens  to  what  sparks  your  creativity  and 
then  gives  you  the  means  to  do  it.  That  always 
results  in  the  most  exciting  theater  because  the 
I artists  involved  are  passionate.” 

An  accomplished  actor  who  generally  keeps 
i;  out  of  the  spotlight,  Grilli  has  brought  the  fun- 
1;  niest,  most  moving,  sometimes  most  troubling 
I plays  to  her  stage— often  works  by  living  authors. 

1 As  Grilli  says,  “It’s  a tiny  space  piled  to  the  raf- 
I ters  with  high  art.”  She  has  gathered  some  of 
I:  the  most  formidable  talent  from  Cape  Cod  (and 

ij  Providence,  and  New  York,  and  LA),  and  kept 
! j her  theater  growing  strong  through  the  leanest 
i years  in  memory.  The  201 0-201 1 winter  season 

' , saw  full  productions  of  five  plays  and  two  musi- 
. ] cals,  with  four  more  musicals  presented  in  con- 
: I cert.  (This  is  thanks  to  Michael  Steers,  singer  and 
director,  and  musical  director  Casey  Sanderson. 

! : They  are  a pair  of  virtuosos,  one  born  here,  one 

I ! a recent  transplant,  and  another  example  of 
Grilli’s  gift  for  bringing  talented  people  together.) 

I Every  challenge  the  little  company  faces  seems  to 
I strengthen  it,  and  after  a number  of  short-term 
rentals  (well,  it  is  Provincetown)  Counter  has 
settled  into  its  own  home,  the  fifty-seat  studio 
! theater  at  Whalers  Wharf 
j!  “I’m  blessed  by  what  Counter  has  become,” 

!;  Grilli  explains.  “It  is  constant  stress,  but  at  the 
j same  time,  I have  been  happy  every  minute  of 
j Counter,  because  I’m  surrounded  by  great  art- 
I ists  and  we  are  fulfilling  our  mission.  We  love 
jj  Provincetown.  We  want  to  contribute  what  we 
1 have,  in  our  own  small  way,  to  the  town.  And 
; Counter  is  giving  work  for  pay  to  artists,  who 
truly  deserve  that  acknowledgment.  Costum- 
I ers,  set  designers,  lighting  designers,  actors,  and 

■ ); 


crew  all  receive  financial  compensation.  It  may 
not  be  a lot,  but  it’s  something!” 

Every  actor  and  director  who  moves 
through  has  brought  new  substance  to  the 
company.  Elizabeth  Stahimann,  who  starred 
in  Working:  The  Musical  and  Meryl  Cohn’s  Insa- 
tiable Hunger,  is  now  on  tour  with  the  Guthrie 
Theater’s  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Broadway’s  Glynis 
Bell  played  Ophelia  in  1998’s  Anna  in  the  Trop- 
ics, and  returned  to  Provincetown  to  star  in 
The  Lion  in  Winter.  Counter  and  the  Cape  Rep 
Theatre  have  been  sharing  resources  to  great 
effect  for  both. 

“I  joined  the  board  because  I believe  that 
this  energy  should  be  supported,”  Paulini  says. 
“Organizations  and  individuals  like  this  enrich 
a community  and  it  is  so  important  to  keep 
moving  this  forward.  Susan  is  doing  real,  un- 
apologetic,  emotional,  visceral,  living  theater. 
Provincetown  is  an  artists’  community  that  has 
had  trouble  supporting  a theater.  I am  deter- 
mined to  help  Susan  change  that.  If  it  becomes 
well-established  it  can  be  passed  on,  a living 
breathing  entity  to  enrich  the  unique  commu- 
nity that  is  Provincetown.” 

From  the  working  showers  for  the  baseball 
team  in  2009’s  Take  Me  Out,  to  last  summer’s 
thrilling,  gorgeous  production  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein’s Candide,  Counter  Productions  has  shown 
an  infectious  Joy  in  the  magic  of  theater.  The 
audience  laughs  and  aches,  dreams  and  taps 
its  feet,  caught  up  in  whatever  vision  Grilli  and 
her  players  are  offering  that  week.  “I’m  always 
thinking  ‘What  would  Provincetown  like  to 
see?”’  she  told  me. 

A hundred  years  after  O’Neill  arrived  with 
his  manuscripts,  theater  in  Provincetown  is 
thriving— in  fact,  booming— thanks  in  great 
part  to  Susan  Grilli. 

HEIDI JON  SCHMIDT  came  to  Provincetown  as  a Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  Fellow  in  1982  and  lives  here  still, 
with  her  husband,  Roger  Skillings,  and  their  daughter, 
Marisa.  The  House  on  Oyster  Creek  is  her  latest 
novel.  Her  stories  and  essays  have  been  widely  pub- 
lished, most  recently  in  the  New  York  Times. 


February  “5,  19,17  through  September  14,  2007 


Health  and  Wellness 
is  a lasting  work  of  art. 

Clean,  Friendly,  Affordable 


81  Shank  Painter  Road  Provincetown,  MA  02657 


www.ptowngym.com 

508.487.2776 
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A Conversation  with 

Ruth  Reichl 

BY  LEE  ELMAN  AND  RAYMOND  ELMAN 


RUTH  REICHL  PHOTO  BY  RAYMOND  ELMAN 


FYOU  ARE  NOT  a (devotee  of  eating  out  or  cooking  in,  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  Ruth  Reichl,  but 
for  most  of  the  so-calleci  “Foodies,”  Ruth  is  a shining  light.  Following  a tumultuous  coming-of-age, 
which  is  thoroughly  explored  in  the  four  installments  of  her  memoirs,  Ruth  found  her  true  calling  in 
1970s  Berkeley,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Alice  Waters  era.  Ruth  evolved  from  commune  cooking,  to  res- 
taurant chef,  to  magazine  food  critic,  to  restaurant  critic  of  the  LA  Times,  to  the  exalted  position  of 
restaurant  critic  of  the  New  York  Times.  She  left  the  Times  to  become  editor  in  ch\ef  of  Gourmet,  a position  she 
held  until  the  demise  of  the  magazine  ten  years  later.  Ruth  is  currently  editor  at  large  at  Random  House,  and 
continues  to  write  books,  have  an  online  presence,  and  participate  in  TV  food  shows.  This  summer  she  will 
assume  the  Woody  English  Distinguished  Artists  and  Writers  Chair  at  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill. 
On  August  15,  she  will  host  a “Slow  Food  Meal”  at  the  Truro  Vineyards;  on  August  16,  she  will  lecture  at  the 
Wellfleet  Congregational  Church. 

Although  Ruth  Reichl’s  reputation  in  the  food  world  grew  out  of  her  innovative  approach  to  restaurant 
criticism  (when  she  was  the  restaurant  critic  of  the  New  York  Times  she  would  dine  out  in  elaborate,  often 
dowdy,  disguises  to  avoid  preferential  treatment  and  document  a restaurant’s  attitude  toward  the  non-chic), 
it  is  the  high  quality  of  her  memoirs  that  may  be  her  most  significant  accomplishment.  Tender  at  the  Bone: 
Growing  Up  at  the  Table  (1998),  Gomfort  Me  with  Apples:  More  Adventures  at  the  Table  (2001 ),  Garlic  and  Sapphires: 
The  Secret  Life  of  a Critic  in  Disguise  (2005),  and  Not  Becoming  My  Mother:  And  Other  Things  She  Taught  Me  Along  the 
Way  (2009)— which  was  later  published  as  For  You,  Mom.  Finally.  (2010)— are  all  engaging,  poignant,  funny, 
and  informative. 
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PROVINCETOWN  ARTS:  What  do  you  anticipate  doing  while  you’re 
on  the  Cape? 

RUTH  REICHL:  My  basic  desire  is  to  eat  as  many  clams  as  possible, 
in  as  many  different  ways.  I’m  a complete  clam  freak;  I love  them  raw, 
steamed,  fried,  baked,  chowdered,  and  any  other  way  they  may  be 
served. 

PA:  Your  memoir  style  is  so  accessible  and  clear.  We  were  wondering 
if  you’ve  applied  your  skills  to  other  forms  of  writing  besides  memoirs, 
cookbooks,  and  journalism. 

RR:  I’  m finishing  a novel  now,  a totally  different  form  for  me,  and  I find 
it  really  wonderful  not  to  be  constrained  by  the  truth.  I have  no  idea  if  it 
is  any  good  or  not.  I’m  hoping  to  finish  the  first  draft  in  the  next  couple 
ofweeks. 

PA:  You  once  wrote  that  “the  truth  shouldn’t  get  in  the  way  of  a good 
story.”  I’ve  always  been  told  that  a memoir  is  what  you  remember.  It’s 
not  a biography,  and  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  100  percent  accurate. 

RR:  I come  out  of  journalism,  and  it  was  shocking  to  me  that  there 
were  things  I didn’t  remember,  where  I was  embroidering  what  I thought 
was  true,  but  I wasn’t  sure.  It  bothered  me  a lot  that  there  were  facts 
I couldn’t  check.  I was  also  kind  of  shocked  by  the  fact  that  no  one  at 
Random  House,  who  was  my  publisher  then,  seemed  to  care  about  it. 
My  editor  said,  very  wisely,  “Come  on,  you’re  talking  about  things  that 
happened  fifty  years  ago  and  you  were  a little  girl.  How  could  you  pos- 
sibly remember  verbatim  conversations  from  the  time  you  were  eight? 
Of  course  you  are  going  to  have  to  reconstruct  it  to  the  best  of  your  abil- 
ity.” This  is  foreign  to  journalism,  where  you  check  every  fact.  None  of 
my  books  are  biographies.  They  all  are  memoirs.  They  are  about  finding 
the  truth,  even  though  a particular  story  may  not  be  literally  accurate. 

With  the  first  draft  of  my  memoir  Tender  at  the  Bone,  I didn’t  want  to 
talk  about  my  mother’s  mental  illness,  so  I made  her  into  a kind  of  Aun- 
tie Marne  character.  My  editor,  Ann  Godoff,  said,  “There’s  something 
not  right  here.  I feel  like  you  are  hiding  something.”  I said,  “Well,  you 
know,  my  mother  was  a classic  bipolar  person,  and  I really  don’t  want 
to  get  into  that.”  But  Ann  said,  “You  either  have  to  completely  get  rid 
of  her  eccentricity,  or  you  have  to  talk  about  it.  It  doesn’t  ring  true  that 
she’s  a funny  eccentric  all  the  time.”  So  I took  a deep  breath  and  decided 
that  I was  going  to  tell  the  truth  about  my  mother.  That’s  a really  hard 
thing  when  you’re  dealing  with  embarrassing  events.  She  was  no  longer 
alive  when  I wrote  my  f rst  memoir,  but  I knew  that  she  would  be  deeply 
embarrassed  by  all  the  revelations.  That’s  partly  why  I wrote  my  most 
recent  book.  For  You,  Mom.  Finally.,  because  I really  felt  I owed  it  to  her  to 
tell  her  side  of  the  story. 

PA:  I thought  the  title  was  Not  Becoming  My  Mother. 

RR:  That  was  the  title  my  editor  insisted  on,  not  the  title  I wanted.  I was 
settling  my  debt  to  my  mother  and,  in  the  course  of  doing  that,  discover- 
ing all  kinds  of  amazing  truths  that  I had  not  known  about  her.  Tender 
I at  the  Bone  is  my  truth  about  my  mother  and  For  You,  Mom.  Finally,  is  her 
truth.  It  is  very  much  in  her  words.  I had  the  good  fortune  to  f nd  a trove 
of  her  letters  and  other  documents  after  many  years  of  looking  for  them. 

PA:  So  many  people  must  feel  like  they  know  you  because  of  your  four 
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memoirs.  What  are  some  ofthe  positive  and  negative  experiences  you’ve 
had  when  fans  approach  you? 

RR:  I haven’t  had  any  negative  experiences.  The  only  negative  side  is 
that  sometimes  I feel  like  I’m  such  a disappointment  to  people.  People 
build  an  idea  ofyou  from  reading  your  memoir,  and  then  you’re  just  you. 

I often  have  this  feeling  that  people  want  me  to  be  smarter,  wiser,  etc., 
than  I really  am. 

PA:  The  last  time  we  looked  you  had  88,589  Twitter  followers. 

RR:  I love  Twitter.  I found  a voice  there  that  I didn’t  know  I had.  The 
discipline  of  140  characters  makes  you  compress  words  into  a snapshot. 
It’s  also  a good  forum  for  people  who  watch  me  judge  the  TV  show  Top 
ChefMasters.  My  husband  says  I was  born  with  too  much  serotonin,  and 
I’m  starting  to  feel  it  myself  I watch  myself  on  Top  ChefMasters,  and  God, 

I smile  a lot.  When  I first  assumed  the  job  at  the  New  York  Times,  one  of 
the  restaurants  sent  around  a memo  that  read,  “She  has  a lot  of  curly 
brown  hair  and  smiles  a lot.”  When  I watch  myself  on  Top  ChefMasters, 
then  read  my  Tweets,  I realize  that  I really  am  one  of  those  people  who 
manage  to  find  a way  to  take  pleasure  in  very  small  things. 

PA:  I think  your  humor  and  happy  demeanor  shine  through  in  your 
books,  no  matter  what  situation  is  being  described.  In  your  memoirs, 
you  make  references  to  diaries  and  journals  that  you  kept.  When  did  you 
start  keeping  a journal  or  a diary? 

RR:  When  I was  about  eight.  The  place  where  my  diaries  were  most  use- 
ful was  the  boarding  school  in  Montreal.  I was  surrounded  by  French,  a 
language  I didn’t  understand,  and  I pretty  much  immersed  myself  in  my 
diary.  For  the  first  three  months  I just  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote  and 
wrote  and  I had  these  tear-stained  diaries,  and  they  were  really  helpful. 
Also,  I’m  a pack  rat.  I have  every  letter  i ever  got  when  I went  to  camp. 
All  the  mail  I received  when  I was  in  college.  I have  boxes  of  stuff  When 
I was  working  on  stories  for  New  West  magazine,  whenever  I finished  an 
article  I would  sweep  everything  th;;i;  was  on  my  desk  into  a folder  and 
put  it  away.  When  I open  these  folders  years  later,  they  are  almost  like 
time  capsules.  There  are  r>u;  about  telephone  calls,  menus,  scribbles— 
whatever  happened  to  be  on  my  desk  when  the  story  was  done  just  went 
into  the  folder.  So,  opening  the  folders  now  is  in  many  ways  more  than 
a diary.  It’s  almost  like  I inhale  the  time.  I’m  planning  to  write  about  the 
Gourmet  magazine  years.  For  all  the  time  that  I was  at  Gourmet  I would 
print  out  two  or  three  e-mails  every  day  just  to  have  an  idea  of  what  was 
going  on.  In  about  year  six,  I came  back  from  Christmas  vacation  and 
my  secretary  said  very  proudly,  “I  cleaned  out  all  that  junk  in  your  desk.” 
She  had  thrown  it  all  away. 

PA:  Your  time  capsules  sound  like  a great  resource  for  you. 

RR:  They  are  a great  resource.  I am  a big  believer  that  you  need  more 
than  just  the  words,  because  you  never  know  what’s  going  to  be  impor- 
tant. I come  by  this  very  honestly.  My  mother  did  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  it  was  really  useful  when  I wrote  her  story.  There  were  drafts  of 
letters  to  her  psychiatrist.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  stuff  I expected  to  find. 

PA:  That  must  have  been  tough  reading. 

RR:  If  I could  kill  this  man  retroactively  I would.  (Laughter) 
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Wine  Deer  & Opirits 

we  stock  all  you  need 

• Fine  Wines  Liquors  and  Handcrafted. 
Imported  6 Domestic  Beers 

• Special  Orders  Encouraged 

• Ice  • Lottery 

68  Shankpainter  Road  Provincetown 
at  the  Grand  Union 
508-487-1111 


Celebrating  Life  and  Art 


Downs  - 

Insuiance  Agency,  Inc 

56Xowland  St,  P.O.  Box  559,  Provineetowir  MA  02657-0559 
Tel:  (50’8)  487-0500  , 487-4135 


“She  said,  ‘How  long  have  you  been  a queen?’ 
“I  didn’t  know  what  ‘queen’  meant. 

“She  said,  ‘You’re  hanging  around  with  Finn, 
one  ofthe  biggest  queens  on  Beacon  Hill.  So  how 
long  have  you  been  a queen?’ 

“I  now  guessed  what  she  was  talking  about 
and  said,  ‘I  don’t  think  I am  a queen.’ 

“She  said,  ‘Oh.’  We  continued  kissing  and  I 
rolled  over  on  top.” 

Patty  said,  “What  a thing  to  say!  She  should’ve 
been  grateful^but  it’s  still  funny,”  as  we  rounded 
the  corner  up  Conwell  Street  past  the  old  A&P. 

“Just  then,  we  heard  the  front  door  to  the 
apartment  open.  Debbie  said,  ‘Don’t  worry,  it’s 
just  Eileen,’  the  bigger  girl  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a lesbian.  She  was  returning  with  Caro- 
line, the  big-busted  waitress  from  Sporters,  who 
was  kind  of  like  everybody’s  mama,  and  a real  les- 
bian named  Enid,  who  called  herself ‘Archie.’” 
“Caroline  was  a good  woman.  She  helped  a lot 
of  people,”  Patty  said  seriously  while  we  passed 
Conwell  Lumber  before  taking  a left  onto  Harry 
Kemp  Way. 

I continued,  “There  wasn’t  a lot  of  privacy  in 
this  apartment.  As  we  were  going  at  it  in  the  bed- 
room, I heard  Caroline  from  the  living  room  say 
to  no  one  in  particular,  ‘Well,  do  you  like  colonial 
houses  or  modern  houses?’ 

“There  was  a long  pause.  Then  just  as  I’m  cli- 
maxing, Enid/Archie  says,  ‘I  like  colonial  houses 
but  the  plumbing’s  fuckin’  awful.’ 

“And  that  was  that.  I was  no  longer  a virgin.” 


“I  don’t  remember  Enid— or  Archie,”  said  Patty, 
interrupting  the  climax  of  my  story. 

Undaunted,  I continued,  “I  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge very  early  the  next  morning,  on  the  first 
subway.  I had  to  wait  at  Phillips  Drugstore  for  the 
subway  to  open.  I bought  a Sunday  Herald  Tribune. 
When  I got  back,  even  though  I was  exhausted, 

I sat  in  the  big  chair  in  the  living  room,  fully 
clothed,  and  read  the  paper  waiting  for  my  hetero 
roommates  to  wake  up  so  I could  tell  them,  in  an 
offhand  way,  of  course,  that  I had  just  spent  the 
night  having  sex  with  a woman.” 

On  the  approach  to  her  house  at  the  top  of 
Pearl  Street,  Patty  B.  said,  “Oh  my  God!  The 
things  that  went  on  at  Sporters! !” 

I stopped  at  her  front  door,  but  a mail  truck 
pulled  up  impatiently  behind  me  and  I had  to  let 
Patty  out  in  a hurry. 

I did  have  time  to  shout  out  the  window,  “And 
I haven’t  had  sex  with  a woman  since  I stopped 
drinking!  ” 

“Me  neither!”  Patty  shouted  back.  ▲. 

DERMOT  MEAGHER,  a longtime  resident  of  Provinc- 
etown, is  the  author  of  judge  Sentences:  Tales  from 
the  Bench  (Northeastern  University  Press,  2010).  His 
stories  have  appeared  in  DoubleTake  Magazine  and 
Boston  magazine.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  a trial 
judge  assigned  to  the  historic  Boston  Municipal  Court,  the 
oldest  trial  court  in  Massachusetts.  He  also  makes  draw- 
ings, prints,  and  paintings,  which  are  shown  at  the  School- 
house  Gallery  in  Provincetown. 


We  Stand  Out  By 
Treating  You  Well 
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Provincetown  Health  Center 


Open  Seven 
Days/Week 
& Evenings 
In-Season  & 
Six  Off-Season 


www.outercape.org 


49  Harry  Kemp  Way,  508-487-9395 


An  affiliate  of 
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Beth  Israel  Deaconess 
Medical  Center 


Wellfleet  Health  Center 
3130  Route  6,  508-349-3131 


Harwich  Health  Center 


269  Chatham  Road,  508-432-1400 


MARCEY  OIL  CO. 

Premium  Diesel  • Kerosene  • Heating  Oil 


Since  1937 


STANDING  THE  TEST  OFTIME 


Three  Generations  Proudly  Serving  Provincetown  • Truro  • Wellfleet 

“24  Hour  Emergency  Service” 

508-487-0219 

37  Franklin  Street,  Provincetown 
FAX:  508-487-0656  marceyoil@verizon.net 
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COMMERCIALSTREET 


YARDARM  LIQUORS 

Open  ^>am  to  1 1 pm  Sunday  12  to  8 
38  CONWELL  STREET.  PROVINCETOWN 

508-487-0700 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Fine  Wines  on  the  Outer  Cape 


THE  OUTER  CAPE’S  LIQUOR 
STORES 


BEER  LIQUOR 


PAMET  VALLEY  PACKAGE 


Open  9 am  to  10  pm  Sunday  12  to  7 
172  ROUTE  6.  TRURO 
508-349-3715 


My  Dear,  We  always  stay  at  Rose  Acre” 


5 Center  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.2347  roserugosa@aol..com 


You  saw  us  on  Tobatho's  Salon  Takeover  on  Bravo! 


Hair  - Skin  - Nails  - Henna  Tattoos 


Events 


155  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-1872 

westendsalon.com 


E PTOWN  BIKES  ^ 


42  Bradford  Street 
Provincetown,  MA 


“Please  patronize 
the  arts  ” 

V ^ 

Our  Insurance 
Is  Your  Assurance 

T 

Fireside  Insurance 

Agency  Inc. 

Box  760 

#10  Shank  Painter  Common 

Shank  Painter  Road,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508  487-9044 
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Provincetown  Arts  Press 

A Nonprofit  Press  for  Artists  and  Poets 


PROVINCETOWN 


Provincetown  Poets  Series 


Provincetown  Artists  Series 


First  books  by  poets 
with  individual  voices 

J Volume  I 

RIVAL  HEAVENS  by  Keith  Althaus 
Frontispiece  by  Susan  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 

J Volume  II 
1 990  by  Michael  Klein 
Frontispiece  by  Bob  Bailey 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

J Volume  III 

EUPHORBIA  by  Anne-Marie  Levine 
Frontispiece  by  Elise  Asher 
$15  paper/$28  cloth 

J Volume  IV 

AT  THE  GATE  by  Martha  Rhodes 
Frontispiece  by  Richard  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 

J Volume  V 

ON  HER  FACE  THE  LIGHT  OF  LA  LUNA 

by  Mairym  Cruz-Bernal 
Frontispiece  by  Michelle  Weinberg 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

J Volume  VI 
SLOW  BURN  by  Ellen  Dudley 
Frontispiece  by  Paul  Bowen 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

J Volume  VII 

FIFTH  SEASON  by  David  Matias 
Frontispiece  by  Polly  Burnell 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

'J  Volume  VIII 

MY  FATHER’S  SHOES  by  Peter  Saunders 
Frontispiece  by  Linda  Saunders 
$15  paper 


Writings  by  artists  and  monographs  on 
distinguished  older  artists  whose  careers 
have  not  been  summarized  in  a comprehensive 
catalogue 

J Volume  I 

Life  Colors  Art: 

Fifty  Years  of  Painting  by  Peter  Busa 

Foreword  by  Bill  Jensen 
Introduction  by  Robert  Metzger 
Curator's  essay  by  Sandra  Kraskin 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
exhibition  catalogue,  1992 
$20,  paper 

J Volume  II 

Narrative  Art:  Peter  Hutchinson  in  Retrospective 

Essays  by  Brian  O'Doherty  and  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
exhibition  catalogue,  1994 
$15,  paper 

'J  Volume  III 

Dissolving  Clouds:  Writings  of  Peter  Hutchinson 

$15,  paper/$50,  cloth 
Frontispiece  by  Peter  Hutchinson 

J Mary  Hackett:  A Survey 

Curated  by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  with  contributions 
by  Keith  Althaus,  Michael  Burkard,  Jay  Critchley, 

Jim  Peters,  Vicky  Tomayko  and  Rosalind  Baker  Wilson 
Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition  catalogue,  1996 
$20  paper 

Other  Books  by  Provincetown  Arts  Press 

J Tripping:  A Memoir  by  B.  H.  Friedman,  2006 
$20  paper 

J Blue  Nights:  Photographs  by  George  Hirose 

Introduction  by  Norman  Mailer,  2008 
$30  paper 

J My  Case  Rests,  by  B.  H.  Friedman,  2009 
$20  paper 


Circle  paper  or  cloth  for  books. 


Please  add  $3.00  for  postage  and  handling,  $1.50  for  each  additional  book  or  magazine. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

Paid  by  J check  J MasterCardA/isa  'J  AmericanExpress 

''  ARD  NUMBER 

£xpir,,..0"  I ' ; ■ 

Name 

Tel. 

Address 

City . 

State  

Zip  

Please  send  your  order  to:  Provincetown  Arts  Press 

650  Commercial  Street,  P.O.  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-3 1 67 


Published  annually  since  1985, 
Provincetown  Arts  magazine  focuses 
on  artists,  performers,  and  writers  who 
inhabit  or  visit  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

J One  Year  (single  issue)  $10.00 

J Two  Years  (two  single  issues)  $ 1 8.00 

J Three  Years  (three  single  issues)  $25.00 

J Lifetime  Subscription  $100.00 

J Gift  Subscription  $10.00 

We  will  include  a card  announcing  the  gift  in  your  name. 


BACK  ISSUES 


J 

1987  (Norman  Mailer) 

$25 

J 

1988  (Robert  Motherwell) 

$10 

J 

1989 

(Annie  Dillard) 

$15 

J 

1990 

(Joel  Meyerowitz) 

$15 

_l 

1991 

(Long  Point  Gallery) 

$10 

J 

1992 

(Stanley  Kunitz) 

$10 

J 

1993 

(Fine  Arts  Work  Center) 

$10 

J 

1994 

(Mark  Doty) 

$10 

J 

1995 

(Mary  Oliver) 

$10 

_l 

1996 

(Karen  Finley) 

$10 

J 

1997/98  (John  Waters) 

$10 

J 

1999 

(Norman  Mailer) 

$10 

J 

2000 

(Eileen  Myles) 

$10 

J 

2001 

(Dugan  & Shahn) 

$10 

J 

2002 

(Sebastian  Junger) 

$10 

J 

2003 

(Hayden  Herrera) 

$10 

J 

2004 

(Paul  Resika) 

$10 

J 

2005 

(Michael  Cunningham) 

$10 

_l 

2006 

(Tony  Vevers  and  Nick  Flynn) 

$10 

_l 

2007 

(Helen  Miranda  Wilson 
and  Robert  Jay  Lifton) 

$10 

_l 

2008 

(Michael  Mazur  and  Gail  Mazur) 

$10 

J 

2009  (Varujan  Boghosian  and  Mary  Oliver)  $10 

_l 

2010  (Anne  Bernays  and  Mira  Schor) 

$10 

J 

Full  Set  Back  Issues 

$250 

_l 

Bookstore  Discount  40%  (6  or  more  copies) 

The  Tides  of  Provincetown  exhibition  catalog 


Danielle  Mailer,  The  Good  Daughter,  detail,  2007,  Acrylic  on  canvas,  Collection  of  Alexa  Venturini 


THE  TIDES  OF  PROVINCETOWN 

Pivotal  Years  in  America’s  Oldest  Continuous 
Art  Colony  (1899-2011) 

July  15 -Oct.  16,  2011 

Opening  Reception,  Sunday,  July  17, 2-3:30  p.m. 

For  details  on  lectures,  films,  symposia,  special  tours 
by  reservation  and  other  programs  visit  nbmaa.org. 

Traveling  Tides: 

Westmoreland  Museum  of  American  Art,  Greensburg,  PA 
Oct.  30,  2011 -Jan.  22,  2012 

Wichita  Art  Museum,  Wichita,  KA 
Feb.  5-Apr.29,  2012 

Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art,  Dennis,  MA 
May  18 -Aug.  26,  2012 


New  Britain  Museum 
of  American  Art 
56  Lexington  St. 

New  Britain,  CT 
06052 


WHERE  ART 
MEETS  LIFE 


4^ 


(860)  229-0257 
nbmaa.org 


Berta  Walker  Gallery 

Presenting  the  History  of  American  art  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Provincetown. 


PAUL  RESIKA,  Anniversary  Flowers,  #1, 2009,  oil  on  canvas,  40  x 32' 


iNTING  Donald  Beal,  Varujan  Boghosian,  Romolo  Del  Deo,  Salvatore  Del  Deo,  ‘Gilbert  Franklin,  ‘Dimitri  Hadzi,  Elspeth  Halvorsen,  Robert  Henry,  ‘Hans  Hofmann, 
n^ope  Jencks,  John  Kearney,  Anne  MacAdam,  ‘Herman  Maril,  Ema  Partoll,  Sky  Power,  Blair  Resika,  Paul  Resika,  Selina  Trieff,  Peter  Watts,  ‘Nancy  Whorf 

Wi  MASTERS  Oliver  Chaffee,  Marsden  Hartley,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  Karl  Knaths,  Blanche  Lazzell,  Ross  Moffett,  Agnes  Weinrich  (*)  Estate  Representation 

IRS  July  & August,  11-6  daily  (call  for  Fall  hours)  Always  by  chance  and  by  appointment 


Berta  Walker 


208  Bradford  Street  Provincetown,  MA  02657  (East  end  of  Town  near  Howland  Street,  Ample  Parking) 
508-487-6411  (f)  508-487-8794  BertaWalket@BertaWalkerGallery.com  www.BertaWalkerGallery.com 


Heartfelt 


